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Recent  studies  in  spatial  description  have  shown  that  all  cultures  do  not 
perceive  and  talk  about  space  in  the  same  way.  This  study  examines  the  speech  event 
of  giving  directions  and  is  based  on  1 18  samples  of  audiotaped  second-language 
second  language  (L2)  English  direction  giving  gathered  from  male  native  speakers  of 
Gulf  Arabic  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  Additional  information  was  collected  on  six 
social  variables  that  may  influence  the  ability  of  L2  speakers  to  successfully  give 
directions. 

The  study  compares  these  data  to  baseline  data  in  first-language  (LI)  Arabic 
and  LI  English,  collected  in  a similar  fashion  from  46  male  native  speakers  of  Emirati 
Gulf  Arabic  and  50  male  and  female  native  speakers  of  UK/British  Isles  English.  The 
data  are  supplemented  by  ethnographic  interviews  with  Emirati  nationals,  which 
examine  the  social,  cultural,  and  historical  contexts  of  direction  giving  in  Abu  Dhabi. 

Analysis  of  the  data  reveals  that  when  giving  directions  in  L2  English  to  a 
native  speaker  of  English,  Arabic  speakers  tend  to  overuse  relational  directions  and 
underutilize  landmarks  and  street  names  as  direction  giving  strategies.  Analysis  of 
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some  of  the  baseline  data  in  English  and  in  Arabic  reveals  a much  greater  use  of 
landmarks  and  less  reliance  on  relational  directions.  It  is  argued  that  the  infrequent 
use  of  landmarks  in  the  sequences  prohibits  the  “accumulation  of  common  ground” 
that  Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs  claim  to  be  necessary  for  discourse  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner.  The  infrequent  use  of  landmarks  may  reflect  a choice  based  on  the 
social  context  of  the  direction-giving  encounter,  that  is,  the  lack  of  shared 
membership  needed  to  formulate  place  in  terms  of  commonly  recognized  landmarks. 

The  overuse  of  relational  directions  is  a transfer-of-training  issue  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  beginning  English  as  second/foreign  language  (ESL/EFL)  textbooks 
focus  on  this  strategy,  relying  on  the  textbook  writer’s  intuitive  stereotypes  of 
direction  giving  rather  than  incorporating  the  use  of  landmarks,  cardinal  directions, 
and  distance/time  references,  which  are  commonly  used  in  authentic  English  LI 
direction  giving.  The  findings  suggest  that  encouraging  students  to  use  multiple 
strategies  may  lead  to  more  effective  communication. 
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CHAPTER  1 
PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 


This  study  investigates  a little-studied  speech  behavior,  that  of  direction  giving. 
Giving  directions  is  a common,  formulaic  speech  behavior  that  is  given  a good  deal  of 
attention  in  ESL/EFL  texts,  but  has  only  received  minimal  attention  in  the  study  of  LI 
speech  acts  and  no  attention  at  all  in  the  study  of  interlanguage  pragmatics.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  directions  are  given  much  the  same  way  in  all  languages  and  all 
contexts,  although  there  has  been  little  research  to  substantiate  this  belief.  The  focus  of 
this  study  is  on  how  directions  are  given  in  LI  English,  LI  Arabic,  and  L2  English  in  the 
context  of  Abu  Dhabi  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
examine  how  male  Emirati  Arabic-speaking  college  students  give  directions  in  L2 
English,  and  to  determine  the  role  of  pragmatic  transfer  from  LI  Arabic  in  the  giving  of 
directions  in  L2  English.  Pragmatic  transfer  in  L2  speech  behavior  is  an  issue  of  great 
interest  to  both  researchers  and  ESL/EFL  practitioners,  in  that  it  lies  at  the  very  heart  of 
L2  communicative  competence  (Hymes,  1972).  In  order  to  establish  how  much  transfer 
occurs  in  direction  giving  among  LI  Arabic  speakers  giving  directions  in  L2  English,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  establish  baseline  data  in  LI  Arabic  and  LI  English.  Therefore,  this 
study  will  examine  how  directions  are  given  in  all  three  language  varieties  and  attempt  to 
determine  the  effects  of  transfer  on  the  L2  direction-giving  sequence.  Furthermore,  this 
study  takes  an  ethnographic  perspective  to  give  insight  as  to  how  the  sociocultural  and 
historical  concepts  of  space,  place,  and  direction-giving  may  affect  the  ability  of  L2 
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English  speakers  to  give  accurate  directions  in  English.  Finally,  the  possible  effects  of 
classroom  teaching  and  textbook  modeling  on  the  act  of  giving  directions  in  L2  English 
will  be  examined. 

There  are  a number  of  reasons  why  this  line  of  research,  and  this  speech  study, 
is  important  information  for  interlanguage  pragmatics.  First,  as  stated  above,  it  is 
research  involving  the  pragmatic  norms  of  Arabic,  a major  language  that  has  not  been 
studied  much  in  terms  of  speech  acts  (Scarcella  1979  on  invitations  and  Schmidt  1986 
on  telephone  openings  and  closings  being  the  major  exceptions).  Furthermore,  the 
research  will  involve  a speech  act,  giving  directions,  that  to  my  knowledge  has  been 
given  very  little  attention  in  the  field  of  pragmatics  in  general  and  no  attention  at  all 
within  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics.  There  are  very  good  reasons  to  look  at 
this  particular  speech  act.  One  is  that  it  is  of  a highly  formulaic  nature  in  English,  and 
possibly  in  other  languages  as  well.  For  this  reason,  information  about  the  formulas 
used  in  giving  directions  could  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  the  universal  nature 
of  some  speech  acts  (see  Brown  and  Levinson  (1978)  on  the  universality  of 
politeness).  Also,  since  this  is  a commonly  taught  “survival  skill”  speech  act  in 
foreign  and  second  languages,  understanding  its  exact  nature  could  lead  to  improved 
language  learning  and  teaching. 

Studying  the  speech  act  of  giving  directions  is  also  interesting  from  another 
perspective.  It  is  a speech  act  that  involves  negotiation  of  meaning.  In  most  second 
and  foreign  language  textbooks,  only  a very  stereotyped  version  of  giving  directions  is 
presented,  consisting  mostly  of  relational  or  “turn  left,  turn  right”  sequences.  Giving 
directions  is  presented  as  a two-line  speech  act,  a call-and-response  type  of  act  which 
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only  involves  the  asking  of  a question  and  the  giving  of  a one-line  answer.  A typical 
example  would  be: 

Student  A:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  the  Eldorado  Theatre? 

Student  B:  Yes.  Go  up  two  blocks  and  take  a right. 

However,  the  fact  is  that,  contrary  to  what  is  presented  in  the  texts,  giving  directions 
involves  a good  deal  of  delicate  negotiating  and  collaboration  until  the  asker  of 
directions  is  quite  certain  that  he/  she  has  really  understood  the  giver  of  directions.  It 
involves  identifying  landmarks  and  many  occasions  for  checking  back  to  make  sure 
the  interlocutor  has  understood.  It  involves  two  interlocutors  trying  to  create  a shared 
conceptualization  of  space  in  order  to  communicate  crucial  information.  If  the 
conceptualization  is  not  shared,  the  speech  act  fails,  and  this  could  occur  either  intra- 
culturally  or  inter-culturally  if  the  underlying  perceptions  of  space  are  not  the  same. 
Such  encounters  are  important  for  linguists  to  study  because  they  examine  a most 
elemental  facet  of  language:  how  do  we  communicate  simple  meaning,  and  how  do  we 
know  when  communication  has  taken  place  successfully?  It  is  also  important  that  we 
understand  why  such  communication  sometimes  fails  due  to  different  cross-cultural 
perceptions  of  space. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  study  of  giving  directions  is  the  kind  of 
research  methodology  it  permits.  The  nature  of  a particular  speech  act  imposes  limits 
on  the  kinds  of  data  researchers  can  collect.  For  example,  to  capture  an  apology  on 
tape  you  would  either  have  to  tape  for  many,  many  hours  to  capture  just  one  naturally 
occurring  apology,  or  you  would  have  to  create  simulated  conditions  for  an  apology  to 
occur  either  in  a discourse  completion  task  or  in  role-play  situations.  The 
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methodological  benefit  of  studying  direction  giving  is  that  the  condition  for  eliciting 
this  speech  act  is  virtually  the  same  whether  you  are  genuinely  asking  for  directions  or 
eliciting  directions  for  a study.  A simple,  direct  question  is  all  that  is  required:  "Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  the  souq  from  here?"  In  other  words,  although  the  researcher 
will  still  be  dealing  with  elicited  data,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  speech  act  of  giving 
directions,  the  elicited  directions  are  likely  to  be  very  similar  if  not  identical  to 
authentic,  naturally  occurring  directions. 

Finally,  this  study  will  also  address  many  important  socio-historical  aspects  of 
the  need  for  direction  giving  in  the  Emirates  and  within  Emirati  society.  There  are  a 
number  of  unique  practical  and  historical  factors  that  affect  the  giving  of  directions  in 
Abu  Dhabi  and  throughout  the  UAE,  and  these  factors  have  arisen  in  response  to  the 
unusual  course  of  development  this  country  has  taken  over  the  past  three  decades.  The 
need  for  giving  directions  in  an  urban  context  has  probably  only  existed  for  about 
thirty  years  in  this  country.  Before  that  time,  only  a few  small  towns  existed,  and 
within  those  towns  there  were  usually  only  a very  small  number  of  permanent 
structures.  There  was  usually  a fort,  a lookout  tower,  one  or  more  mosques,  and 
perhaps  a few  stone  houses.  Most  of  the  houses  were  "barasti"  or  palm-reed  huts, 
which  were  small  structures  built  from  reeds  and  not  intended  to  last  very  long.  In 
other  words,  historically  there  has  been  little  need  for  giving  directions  within  a town, 
since  the  towns  were  small  enough  for  most  people  to  know  where  everything  was,  and 
since  few  permanent  structures  existed  anyway. 

Since  the  oil  boom  of  the  1960s,  huge  modem  cities  have  sprung  up.  The 
phenomenal  growth  of  these  cities  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  created  a need  for  giving 
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directions,  but  oftentimes  the  elements  critical  to  giving  directions  (from  a Western 
perspective)  are  missing.  Street  names  are  not  common  in  cities  in  the  UAE,  and  are 
non-existent  in  towns  and  villages.  Because  of  the  desert  landscape  and  the  rapid 
development  of  modem,  featureless  cities,  there  are  few  landmarks  by  which  to 
navigate.  Furthermore,  the  UAE  has  an  enormous  expatriate  population  from  India, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and  many  Western  countries.  These  groups  often 
live  separately  and  thus  develop  very  different  sets  of  important  landmarks.  What  is  a 
significant  place  for  one  group  may  totally  lack  significance  within  another  group, 
resulting  in  confusing  circumstances  when  trying  to  give  or  get  directions. 

Obviously,  both  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  and  the  multi-ethnic 
character  of  its  society  are  contributing  factors  to  the  complexity  of  direction  giving  in 
this  particular  place.  One  further  aim  of  this  study  of  giving  directions  in  Abu  Dhabi 
will  be  to  provide  insight  to  these  social  and  historical  conditions  of  development 
within  the  UAE. 

Research  Questions 

Important  research  questions  can  arise  from  small  issues  in  the  classroom  context. 
In  the  case  of  this  study,  the  primary  research  question  arose  while  I was  teaching 
intensive  English  to  first  year  vocational  students  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  All  the 
teachers  in  this  program  expressed  dread  at  having  to  teach  the  unit  on  giving  directions 
because  it  was  so  difficult  for  the  students,  and  the  students  seemed  to  dread  the  unit  as 
well.  The  consensus  was  that  the  students  were  "hopeless"  at  giving  directions,  and 
teachers  were  perplexed  as  to  why  such  a simple,  straightforward  English  function  could 
prove  to  be  so  very  difficult  for  these  young  Arab  men. 
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Thus,  the  questions  that  arose  for  me  were  the  following: 

Primary  research  question: 

1.  Emirati  LI  Arabic  speakers  ten  to  find  it  difficult  to  give  accurate  directions  in 
English.  This  difficulty  is  manifested  in  an  inability  to  succeed  in  exam  items  that 
involve  written  or  spoken  directions.  Why  do  Emirati  LI  Arabic  speakers  find  it 
difficult  to  give  accurate  directions  in  L2  English? 

Corollary  questions:  Sociocultural,  historical,  and  physical  context  factors? 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  direction  giving  in  traditional  Emirati  society,  and  how  has  that 
role  changed  in  the  process  of  modernization  over  the  last  thirty  years? 

3.  What  is  the  Emirati  Arab  view  of  space  and  place  and  how  does  this  view  affect 
direction  giving  in  English? 

Corollary  questions:  Linguistic  Factors 

4.  What  is  the  role  of  LI  Arabic  transfer  in  the  L2  learners'  direction-giving  sequences? 

5.  How  do  L2  English  speakers'  directions  compare  to  LI  English  norms  of  direction 
giving? 

6.  How  does  the  physical  context  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  the  UAE  constrain  direction  giving, 
and  what  effect  does  this  context  have  on  speakers  of  English  or  Arabic  who  are 
trying  to  give  directions? 

Pedagogical  Questions: 

7.  What  is  the  role  of  transfer  of  training,  including  textbook  modeling  and  classroom 


discourse,  in  L2  direction  giving? 
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Outline  of  the  Study 

This  study  was  conducted  at  Abu  Dhabi  Men's  College,  Higher  Colleges  of 
Technology,  among  students  and  faculty.  The  tape  recorded  data  include  46  direction- 
giving sequences  of  LI  Arabic  speakers  giving  directions  in  LI  Arabic  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  LI  Arabic  data),  50  direction-giving  sequences  of  LI  English  speakers 
from  the  United  Kingdom  giving  directions  in  LI  UK  English  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  LI  UK  English  data),  and  118  direction-giving  sequences  of  LI  Arabic  speakers 
giving  directions  in  L2  English  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  L2  English  data).  All  data 
were  collected  in  individual  one-on-one  interviews  by  asking  a direct  question  about  how 
to  get  to  a particular  location  in  Abu  Dhabi.  Locations  were  chosen  based  on  the 
students’  knowledge  of  an  area  in  order  to  maximize  chances  of  success. 

The  LI  Arabic  data  consist  entirely  of  male  native  speakers  of  Emirati  Arabic, 
studying  in  Term  2 of  the  Certificate  and  Diploma  course  (a  low-level  technical  training 
course  for  students  who  made  less  than  60%  on  their  final  high  school  exams)  offered  at 
the  Higher  Colleges  of  Technology.  The  LI  Arabic  data  were  collected  by  three  native 
speakers  of  Arabic  from  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Algeria,  all  three  of  whom  had  lived  10+ 
years  in  the  UAE.  Two  of  the  participants  in  the  LI  Arabic  data  also  were  participants  in 
the  L2  English  data. 

The  L2  English  data  also  consisted  entirely  of  male  native  speakers  of  Arabic 
studying  in  Term  2 of  the  Higher  Colleges  CD  Program.  All  students  had  studied  English 
in  high  school  and  had  had  two  terms  (almost  four  months)  of  preparatory  “bridge  year” 
English  at  the  college.  However,  students  were  not  streamed  for  English  ability  prior  to 
placement  in  the  program,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  variation  in  L2  English  ability 
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among  the  group.  Their  CD  English  classes  had  included  a unit  on  giving  directions, 
which  had  been  covered  by  all  students  prior  to  this  task.  The  L2  English  data  were 
collected  by  one  female  native  speaker  of  English. 

The  LI  UK  English  data  consist  of  adult  male  and  female  speakers  of  English 
from  England,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  all  of  whom  were  faculty  or  supervisors  at  Abu  Dhabi 
Men’s  College  or  Abu  Dhabi  Women’s  College.  Since  the  English  curriculum  in  the 
Higher  Colleges  is  based  on  a UK  standard  of  English,  it  was  decided  to  collect  directions 
only  from  those  who  were  native  speakers  of  a UK  variety. 

More  details  on  the  methods  of  collection  of  this  data  are  to  be  found  in  the 
separate  chapter  on  Methodology. 

Review  of  the  Literature  Related  to  Interlanguage  Pragmatics,  Giving  Directions, 

Spatial  Description 

Although  surprisingly  little  work  has  been  done  in  any  field  on  the  topic  of  giving 
directions,  there  nevertheless  exists  a large  body  of  work  that  is  related  to  study  of 
direction-giving.  The  scope  of  this  work  is  wide,  and  a comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature  related  to  it  will  encompass  works  from  areas  as  diverse  as  interlanguage 
pragmatics,  second  language  acquisition  (theories  of  transfer),  cognitive  science  and 
anthropological  linguistics.  This  study  has  its  methodological  roots  in  a relatively  new 
field  that  some  would  call  a hybrid  itself.  Interlanguage  pragmatics  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a marriage  of  the  study  of  second  language  acquisition  and  the  field  of 
pragmatics,  with  both  of  these  fields  also  deriving  from  other  fields  as  well,  making  it 
natural  to  draw  on  the  eclectic  expertise  found  in  the  various  areas  related  to  the  study  of 
language. 
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Since  this  study  is  based  on  the  various  research  methodologies  of  the  field  of 
interlanguage  pragmatics,  this  review  will  begin  with  a look  at  relevant  works  in  this  area 
and  proceed  to  discuss  how  this  study  fits  in  with  the  interlanguage  pragmatics  research 
paradigm.  Following  this,  we  will  examine  some  of  the  work  in  speech  act  theory  that  is 
necessary  for  defining  the  direction-giving  sequence  as  a collaborative  speech  event. 
These  will  include  works  from  the  mainstream  tradition  in  speech  act  theory  as  well  as 
works  from  psycholinguistic  researchers  such  as  Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs. 

The  review  will  then  proceed  to  cover  works  related  to  direction  giving  in  other 
fields,  beginning  with  the  recent  work  of  Levinson  and  Brown  in  cognitive  science  and 
linguistic  relativity  that  is  most  closely  related  to  giving  directions.  Following  this,  the 
review  will  include  a summary  of  some  of  the  major  works  in  anthropological  linguistics 
related  to  the  study  of  space  and  place  among  different  cultures.  Finally,  the  review  will 
conclude  by  examining  work  done  directly  on  route  description  and  way  finding  in 
cognitive  psychology  and  cognitive  science. 

Interlanguage  Pragmatics  Research:  the  Basis  of  the  Research  Paradigm 

The  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  is  a young  one,  and  yet  there  is  already  an 
impressive  enough  collection  of  work  within  the  field  to  make  a comprehensive  review 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Instead,  this  review  will  focus  on  those  works  within 
interlanguage  pragmatics  whose  research  methodologies  are  similar  in  some  ways  to 
those  used  in  this  study. 

Before  examining  the  body  of  work  in  interlanguage  pragmatics,  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  that  although  this  study  has  an  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  base,  it  is 
similar  to  and  different  from  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  in  several  important 
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ways.  Kasper  and  Rose  (1999)  provide  a list  of  topics  that  have  been  investigated  in  the 
interlanguage  pragmatics  literature: 

1 The  perception  and  comprehension  of  illocutionary  force  and  politeness 

2 The  production  of  linguistic  action 

3 The  impact  of  context  variables  on  choices  of  conventions  of  means  (semantic 
formulae  or  realization  strategies)  and  form  (linguistic  material  used  to  implement 
strategic  options) 

4 Discourse  sequencing  and  conversational  management 

5 Pragmatic  success  and  failure 

6 The  joint  negotiation  of  illocutionary,  referential,  and  relational  goals  in  interpersonal 
encounters  and  institutional  settings.  (Kasper  & Rose,  1999:81) 

Of  these  topics,  this  study  of  direction  giving  examines  #2  the  production  of  linguistic 

action,  #4  discourse  sequencing  and  conversational  management,  #5  pragmatic  success 
and  failure,  and  #6  the  joint  negotiation  of  (...)  referential  and  relational  goals  in 
interpersonal  encounters  and  institutional  settings.  It  examines  the  production  of 
linguistic  action  in  that  it  looks  at  how  L2  speakers  of  English  produce  spoken  directions. 
It  examines  discourse  sequencing  and  conversational  management  in  looking  at  the 
sequencing  of  spoken  directions  and  the  management  of  turn-taking  and  checking  back  in 
acts  of  reference,  which  should  normally  be  a type  of  collaborative  speech  act  (Clark  & 
Wilkes-Gibbs,  1986).  This  study  investigates  pragmatic  success  and  failure,  but  not  as  it 
is  usually  investigated  in  interlanguage  pragmatic  research.  In  this  study,  pragmatic 
success  or  failure  will  be  determined  by  the  accuracy  and  comprehensibility  of  the 
direction  giving;  by  whether  or  not  a person  genuinely  in  need  of  directions  could  follow 
the  speaker's  directions  and  arrive  at  the  desired  location.  Finally,  this  study  most 
certainly  examines  the  joint  negotiation  of  at  least  referential  goals,  since  that  phrase 
could  serve  as  a working  definition  of  what  happens  in  the  direction-giving  encounter. 
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Therefore,  in  the  sense  of  topics  that  are  being  investigated,  it  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of 
research  fits  squarely  within  the  interlanguage  pragmatics  paradigm. 

However,  there  are  differences,  and  one  important  difference  is  in  the  kind  of 
speech  behavior  being  investigated  in  this  study.  Interlanguage  pragmatics  research  has 
traditionally  concentrated  on  a small  number  of  common  speech  acts,  which  vary 
according  to  degree  of  politeness.  In  Kasper  and  Rose  (1999:82-83),  there  is  a 
comprehensive  table  of  cross-sectional  studies  within  interlanguage  pragmatics.  Of  the 
twenty-four  speech  acts  studied,  10  were  requests,  5 were  apologies,  and  3 were  refusals, 
with  the  remaining  speech  acts  consisting  of  greetings,  invitations,  complaints,  and 
compliment  responses.  Obviously,  there  has  been  a tendency  to  focus  on  speech  acts, 
which  have  politeness  variables,  and  among  those  the  primary  focus  has  been  on  requests 
and  apologies.  To  my  knowledge,  the  vast  majority  of  the  studies  in  interlanguage 
pragmatics  done  to  date  have  been  done  using  the  small  set  of  speech  acts  that  can  be 
analyzed  using  Brown  and  Levinson's  (1987)  politeness  theory.  Therefore,  in  the 
majority  of  the  studies  in  interlanguage  pragmatics,  the  bulk  of  the  research  is 
concentrated  on  politeness  and  its  cross-cultural  manifestations. 

This  is  the  main  area  where  this  study  of  direction  giving  diverges  from  others  in 
the  interlanguage  pragmatics  tradition.  It  is  not  possible  to  analyze  direction-giving  using 
politeness  theory.  In  direction  giving,  information  is  either  given  or  withheld,  and  it  is 
either  accurate  or  inaccurate.  Direction  giving  is  not  adjusted  for  power  or  social 
distance,  but  rather  is  a matter  of  social  cooperation1.  It  is  therefore  much  more 


This  is  only  to  say  that  Brown  and  Levinson  (1987)  will  not  be  used  as  the  primary  tool  of  analysis  in  this 
study.  However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some  of  the  theoretical  constructs  in  Politeness  Theory  will  be 
of  use  in  this  analysis.  In  particular,  the  notions  of  rank  of  imposition  and  face  wants  will  be  useful. 
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amenable  to  a Gricean  analysis  than  a politeness  theory  analysis,  making  much  of  the 
coding  in  the  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  irrelevant  to  this  study.  In  a later  section 
of  this  chapter,  I will  review  the  literature  on  Grice  and  the  cooperative  maxim  and 
discuss  its  relevance  as  an  analytical  tool  for  the  study  of  giving  directions. 

Another  way  in  which  this  study  differs  from  those  in  the  interlanguage 
pragmatics  tradition  is  that  it  does  not  assume  native-speaker  competence  to  necessarily 
be  the  target  of  the  L2  English  direction-givers.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  as 
stated  earlier,  the  pragmatic  success  or  failure  of  direction  giving  in  any  setting  is 
dependent  upon  accuracy  and  comprehensibility,  rather  than  appropriacy.  When  people 
ask  for  directions,  they  want  a reply  that  will  enable  them  to  go  accurately  from  point  A 
to  point  B,  and  they  want  to  be  able  to  understand  the  reply.  The  second  reason  is  a 
contextual  one,  arising  from  the  fact  that  this  study  takes  place  in  an  EFL  context  where 
the  use  of  English  to  ask  directions  may  very  well  be  considered  an  imposition  on  the 
direction-giver.  The  direction-givers  of  this  study  are  natives  of  the  country  where  the 
directions  are  being  asked,  and  so  many  non-Arabic-speakers  have  come  here  to  work 
that  the  Emiratis  are  forced  to  learn  English  themselves  in  order  to  get  along  in  their  own 
country.  It  is  the  stranger,  the  non-belonger,  who  has  to  ask  directions  of  them.  In  this 
context,  the  pragmatic  norms  that  are  being  aspired  to  cannot  just  be  assumed  to  be  the 
L2  norms.  It  might  be  the  case  that  in  this  context,  the  Arabic  speaker  feels  that  the 
linguistic  imposition  on  him  is  enough,  without  the  interlocutor  also  forcing  a pragmatic 
imposition  on  him  as  well.  In  this  situation,  unlike  other  interlanguage  pragmatics 


Asking  of  directions  does  involve  an  imposition  on  the  direction-giver,  and  in  many  cultures  it  is  perceived 
as  an  FT  A. 
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studies,  pragmatic  success  or  failure  may  come  to  rest  on  the  accuracy  and 
comprehensibility  of  the  response,  as  opposed  to  accommodation  of  target-like  norms. 

Therefore,  given  the  fact  that  many  of  the  details  of  the  interlanguage  pragmatics 
literature  regarding  politeness  and  the  assumption  of  native-speaker  targets  are  not 
relevant  for  this  study,  I will  focus  on  reviewing  those  studies  with  data-gathering 
methodology  that  is  applicable  to  this  study. 

Kasper  and  Rose  (1999)  provide  an  excellent  and  current  review  of  the 
interlanguage  pragmatics  literature,  as  did  Kasper  and  Dahl  (1991)  in  an  earlier  review. 

In  Kasper  and  Rose,  the  literature  is  divided  into  cross-sectional  studies  and  longitudinal 
studies,  and  it  is  the  cross-sectional  studies  that  I wish  to  focus  on  here.  The  cross- 
sectional  studies  are  relevant  to  the  present  study  of  directions  in  that  they  choose  to  look 
at  the  pragmatic  competence  of  a group  of  L2  speakers  at  one  point  in  time,  rather  than 
following  the  pragmatic  development  of  a group  of  L2  speakers  across  time.  However, 
unlike  many  of  the  cross-sectional  studies,  the  L2  speakers  in  my  data  were  not  divided 
neatly  into  different  proficiency  levels,  thus  preventing  me  from  making  judgments  about 
the  development  of  proficiency  across  learning  levels.  The  Certificate  and  Diploma 
Program  (a  technical  program  designed  to  provide  employment  skills  for  students  who 
did  not  do  well  in  high  school)  students  in  this  study  were  all  at  Term  2,  meaning  that 
they  had  had  about  twelve  hours  a week  of  English  study  for  four  months  at  the  college. 
However,  they  were  given  no  placement  exam  before  entering  the  first  year  of  their 
studies  in  this  program,  and  they  were  not  streamed  according  to  English  ability. 
Therefore,  this  study  is  similar  only  in  some  ways  to  the  cross-sectional  studies  outlined 
in  Kasper  and  Rose  (1999)  and  cannot  be  classified  as  a truly  cross-sectional  study. 
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This  study  has  followed  the  canonical  form  for  research  in  interlanguage 

pragmatics,  and  as  such  it  is  only  comparable  to  some  (but  not  all)  of  the  studies  done  in 

the  field.  The  typical  form  of  the  interlanguage  pragmatics  study  has  been  to  collect  L2 

English  data  and  to  also  collect  LI  English  data  and  LI  native  language  data  as  a baseline 

to  determine  the  degree  of  transfer  from  the  LI  native  language  or  the  degree  of 

accommodation  to  LI  English.  In  other  words,  the  idea  was  to  see  if  speakers  of  L2 

English  were  using  their  native  language  pragmatic  strategies  or  were  adapting  to  L2 

English  pragmatic  norms.  Ellis  (1994)  discusses  the  canonical  shape  of  the  research: 

Ideally,  the  study  of  illocutionary  acts  in  a learner  language  should  involve  the 
collection  of  three  sets  of  data:  (1)  samples  of  the  illocutionary  act  performed  in 
the  target  language  by  L2  learners,  (2)  samples  performed  by  native  speakers  of 
the  target  language,  and  (3)  samples  of  the  same  illocutionary  act  performed  by 
the  learners  in  their  LI . Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  determine  to  what  extent 
learner  performance  differs  from  native  speaker  performance  and  whether  the 
differences  are  traceable  to  transfer  from  the  LI.  Relatively  few  L2  studies, 
however,  have  provided  such  a base  of  data.  (Ellis  1994:162) 

Kasper  and  Dahl  (1991)  also  discuss  what  they  refer  to  as  L2  baseline  data  (data  collected 

from  native  speakers  of  the  target  language,  usually  English)  and  LI  controls  (data 

collected  in  the  native  language  of  the  learner  whose  language  is  being  studied). 

Whereas  all  studies  use  L2  baseline  data,  they  differ  according  to  presence  or 
absence  of  LI  controls.  Whether  or  not  LI  controls  need  to  be  included  would 
obviously  depend  on  the  specific  research  questions  under  study,  yet  the  absence 
of  LI  controls  precludes  examining  observed  variation  for  transfer  effects.  As  all 
investigations  using  LI  controls  report  at  least  some  transfer,  the  canonical  design 
for  interlanguage  studies  - comparable  sets  of  IL,  LI,  and  L2  data  - is  more 
informative,  and  thus  preferable,  for  the  study  of  IL  pragmatics.  (Kasper  and 
Dahl,  1991:225) 

Obviously,  in  light  of  the  canonical  form  of  research  involving  the  collection  of 
three  sets  of  data,  ease  of  collection  becomes  a major  issue.  Both  Kasper  and  Dahl 
(1991)  and  Kasper  and  Rose  (1999)  pay  great  attention  to  the  role  of  data  collection 
within  interlanguage  pragmatics  research,  and  indeed  this  is  a very  important  issue.  The 
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ease  of  collecting  baseline  target-language  data  and  LI  control  data  has  had  an  influence 
on  the  choice  of  data  collection  methodology  in  much  of  the  research  in  the  field,  and  has 
resulted  in  a preference  for  the  use  of  the  discourse  completion  task,  or  DCT.  Many  of 
the  most  important  studies  done  in  the  field,  particularly  those  done  within  the  CCSARP 
(see  Blum-Kulka  & Olshtain  1984  and  Blum-Kulka,  House,  & Kasper  1989)  relied  solely 
on  data  collected  from  discourse  completion  questionnaires  to  provide  baseline  data  and 
L2  data.  These  were  short  questionnaires  that  outlined  a context  for  an  apology  or  a 
request  and  then  asked  a respondent  to  write  in  what  he/she  thought  would  be  an 
appropriate  response  in  this  situation.  Among  the  many  studies  that  have  relied  on  this 
kind  of  data  are  Blum-Kulka  (1982),  Blum-Kulka  and  Olshtain  (1986),  House  and  Kasper 
(1987),  Olshtain  and  Weinbach  1987),  Takahashi  and  Beebe  (1987),  Baneijee  and  Carrell 
(1988),  Omar  (1992),  Maeshiba  et  al.  (1996),  and  Hill  (1997). 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  DCT  has  been  a preferred  method  of  studying 
interlanguage  pragmatics,  most  likely  because  it  makes  research  in  the  canonical  format 
(containing  baseline  data  in  the  target  language,  L2  NNS  data,  and  LI  control  data)  more 
feasible.  As  Kasper  and  Dahl  state,  "Researchers  have  fewer  excuses  for  not  using  it  [the 
canonical  research  format]  with  Discourse  Completion  than  with  data  collection  methods 
demanding  more  resources."  (1991:225,  brackets  mine). 

However,  as  Kasper  and  Rose  (1999)  clearly  show  in  their  chart,  the  popularity  of 
the  DCT  has  declined  in  recent  years  as  the  methodology  has  come  under  scrutiny.  The 
reasons  for  this  decline  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Methodology,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  for  now  that  the  methodology  has  been  criticized  for  only  being  able  to 
collect  intuitive  data  rather  that  naturally-occurring  or  real-time  data.  However,  as 
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Kasper  and  Dahl's  chart  of  cross-sectional  studies  shows,  there  has  been  a concurrent  rise 
in  popularity  in  the  collection  of  role-play  data.  However,  this  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  use  of  videotaped  role-play  data  is  new:  one  of  the  first  interlanguage  pragmatics 
studies,  Scarcella  (1979)  on  requests  and  invitations  in  Arabic,  was  done  using 
videotaped  role-play  data.  Since  that  time,  a number  of  other  studies  have  been  done 
using  similar  methodology:  Walters  (1980),  Kasper  (1981),  Trosborg  (1987),  Tanaka 
(1988),  Takahashi  and  Dufon  (1989),  Trosborg  (1995),  Houck  and  Gass  (1996),  and 
Hassal  (1997). 

Since  the  research  presented  here  represents  the  canonical  method  for  collecting 
data  and  uses  a direct-questioning  method  that  is  more  similar  to  role-play  than  it  is  to  a 
discourse  completion  task,  the  only  studies  that  I will  review  in  detail  are  studies  that  are 
similar  to  my  own  in  design  and  methodology.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  studies  which 
use  canonical  design  also  use  the  DCT  method  of  elicitation,  and  most  of  the  studies  that 
use  role-play  elicitation  do  not  use  the  canonical  design.  The  only  studies  that  are  similar 
to  the  one  presented  here  both  in  using  the  canonical  research  design  and  the  role-play 
method  of  elicitation  are  Trosborg  (1987)  on  apologies,  Beebe,  Takahashi,  and  Uliss- 
Weltz  (1990)  on  refusals,  and  Maeshiba,  Yoshinaga,  Kasper,  and  Ross  (1996)  on 
apologies.  Scarcella  (1979)  will  also  be  reviewed  because  it  is  of  interest  in  that  it  uses 
role-play  elicitation  with  Arabic  speakers. 

Trosborg  (1987)  is  a study  of  apology  strategies  among  LI  speakers  of  Danish  in 
L2  English.  Her  data  include  300  videotaped  conversations,  which  lasted  about  5 
minutes  each.  The  role-play  situations  were  varied  along  the  parameters  of  "dominance" 
and  "social  distance"  (p.  153).  The  role-play  situations  were  constructed  to  be  as  close  to 
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real-life  situations  as  possible.  She  collected  data  in  five  groups:  Danish  learners  of 
English  at  intermediate,  lower  advanced,  and  higher  advanced  levels,  native  speakers  of 
Danish,  and  native  speakers  of  English.  For  the  L2  data,  the  apologies  were  done  in 
English  by  LI  speakers  of  Danish,  and  their  interlocutors  were  native  speakers  of 
English.  She  coded  the  findings  for  the  following:  denial  of  responsibility,  minimizing 
degree  of  offence,  acknowledging  responsibility,  giving  an  explanation  or  account,  giving 
an  expression  of  apology,  offering  repair,  and  making  a promise  of  forbearance. 

The  findings  were  that  the  Danish  NNS  of  English  used  fewer  explanations, 
which  Trosborg  attributes  to  "insufficient  linguistic  knowledge."  They  also  used  fewer 
minimizing  strategies,  which  she  attributes  to  LI  influence,  since  the  number  of 
minimizing  strategies  was  lowest  overall  in  the  LI  Danish  group.  She  also  found  an 
increase  in  modality  markers,  which  she  says  are  "relative  to  an  increase  in  linguistic 
competence  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  language  acquisition  in  children."  (p.  164). 

Beebe,  Takahashi,  and  Uliss-Weltz  (1990)  did  a study  on  the  pragmatic  transfer  of 
refusal  strategies  in  the  interlanguage  of  Japanese  speakers  of  English.  Data  were 
collected  from  sixty  subjects:  twenty  native  speakers  of  Japanese,  twenty  Japanese 
speakers  of  L2  English,  and  twenty  native  speakers  of  English.  Data  were  collected  with 
a DCT,  which  consisted  of  12  role-play  situations,  all  of  which  were  designed  to  elicit 
refusals.  The  format  was  that  of  a closed  role-play  that  consisted  of  an  opening,  a blank 
for  a response,  and  a "rejoinder  that  followed  the  blank  [that]  made  it  difficult  to  write 
anything  sociolinguistically  appropriate  other  than  a refusal."  (p.  2).  The  role-play 
situations  were  varied  according  to  status:  three  situations  (invitation,  offer,  suggestion) 
varied  for  a status  equal,  a status  superior,  and  a status  inferior. 
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Beebe  et  al  found  evidence  of  pragmatic  transfer  in  the  L2  English  of  Japanese 
students  in  the  U.S.  in  terms  of  the  frequency  of  semantic  formulas,  the  ordering  of 
refusals,  and  the  content  of  the  semantic  formulas  used  (p.  14).  Japanese  speakers  of  L2 
English  were  found  to  use  the  formula  "I'm  sorry"  to  apologize  much  more  frequently 
than  did  LI  speakers  of  English.  They  also  found  that  the  speakers  of  L2  English  more 
frequently  suggested  an  alternative  to  an  offer  or  suggestion  than  did  native  speakers  of 
English.  As  for  order  within  the  refusal  pattern,  Beebe  et  al  found  that  the  speakers  of 
Japanese  and  the  Japanese  speakers  of  L2  English  "typically  made  their  excuses  second 
in  all  status  situations,  whereas  AEs  [native  speakers  of  English]  made  their  excuses  third 
with  status  unequals."  (p.4).  Finally,  as  for  differences  in  content  of  refusals,  Beebe  et  al 
found  that  Japanese  excuses  within  the  refusal  were  less  specific  than  American  refusals. 
They  also  found  the  refusals  to  be  more  formal  in  tone,  due  mostly  to  the  use  of  high- 
sounding  statements  of  principle  or  philosophy  in  the  Japanese  responses  (p.  13). 

Maeshiba,  Yoshinaga,  Kasper,  and  Ross  (1995)  studied  apologies  among  native 
speakers  of  Japanese.  They  examined  the  responses  of  thirty  Japanese  learners  of  English 
at  the  intermediate  level,  thirty  Japanese  learners  of  English  at  the  advanced  level,  thirty 
native  speakers  of  Japanese,  and  thirty  native  speakers  of  English  as  a control  group. 
These  groups  responded  to  a 20-item  DCT  that  "represented  different  social  domains  and 
interlocutor  role  relationships  in  terms  of  gender,  social  distance  and  relative  social 
status,  and  differing  degrees  of  severity  of  the  committed  offense."  (p.  161).  The 
responses  were  coded  into  categories  of  upgrader,  taking  on  responsibility,  downgrading 
responsibility  or  severity  of  offense,  offer  of  repair,  and  verbal  redress. 
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The  findings  of  Maeshiba  et  al  were  that,  although  there  was  relatively  little 
negative  transfer  overall,  there  was  considerably  more  negative  transfer  from  Japanese  in 
the  intermediate  group  than  there  was  in  the  advanced  group  of  English  learners.  They 
also  found  that  the  intermediate  learner's  apologies  "consisted  in  adopting  a less- 
elaborated,  first  language-based  approach  to  redress  offenses  that  the  American  native 
speakers  and  the  advanced  learners."  (p.  18 1). 

Scarcella  (1979)  studied  a group  of  20  adult  male  speakers  of  Arabic2of  whom  ten 
were  advanced  speakers  of  English  and  ten  were  beginners.  There  was  also  a control 
group  of  six  native  speakers  of  English.  The  speakers  were  asked  to  role-play3  an 
invitation/request  situation,  and  the  situation  was  varied  for  social  distance.  Each  of  the 
role-played  segments  was  analyzed  for  positive  and  negative  politeness  features.  Her 
findings  were  that  "the  acquisition  of  politeness  forms  appears  to  precede  the  acquisition 
of  the  sociolinguistic-interactional  rules  and  mechanisms  underlying  the  use  and 
distribution  of  these  forms."  She  goes  on  to  say  that  L2  learners  appear  to  learn 
politeness  features  in  a second  language  before  they  actually  become  aware  of  the  rules 
of  use  for  these  features.  She  found  that  positive  and  negative  politeness  feature 
distribution  among  advanced  learners  was  similar  to  the  distribution  among  LI  speakers 
of  English,  except  that  they  used  more  negative  politeness  features  to  those  who  were  in 
subordinate  social  positions.  She  also  found  that  the  lower  level  L2  learners  had  "much 
less  variety"  in  their  politeness  features  and  "lacked  any  apparent  distribution  of 

2 Scarcella  does  not  specify  which  variety  of  Arabic  these  learners  had  as  a native  language,  or  if  they  were 
all  speakers  of  the  same  variety.  This  is  a very  important  distinction  for  this  type  of  research,  since  we 
cannot  assume  that  all  speakers  of  all  the  veiy  diverse  varieties  of  Arabic  perform  speech  acts  in  the  same 
way.  An  Algerian  Arabic  invitation  may  be  quite  different  from  an  Iraqi  Arabic  invitation. 

3 Interestingly  enough,  as  early  as  1979  and  even  before  the  introduction  of  the  DCT,  Scarcella  was  careful 
to  note  that  the  use  of  role-played  data  could  not  be  "representative  of  natural  language"  (p.277).  She  did 
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politeness  features"  (p.287).  An  example  of  these  findings  is  that  Scarcella  noted  that 
high-level  L2  learners  tended  to  use  imperatives  mainly  to  equals  and  subordinates,  while 
low-level  L2  learners  used  imperatives  to  everyone  regardless  of  social  distance. 

Scarcella  does  discuss  some  features  of  LI  Arabic  speakers'  discourse  in  L2 
English  that  are  of  interest  to  the  study  at  hand.  The  first  feature  was  what  she  called  "the 
most  salient  markers  of  in-group  language"  (p.  280),  which  were  the  kinesic  features  of 
in-group  discourse.  She  noticed  that,  in  comparison  to  the  LI  group,  the  L2  group  tended 
to  use  more  "outward  hand  and  arm  movements,  more  touching  (especially  hand- 
shaking), less  distance,  and  more  direct  eye-gaze."  Another  feature  that  she  noticed  was 
that  compared  to  the  LI  group,  the  L2  group  tended  to  use  much  more  extended  opening 
routines,  and  she  quotes  Ferguson  (1976)  as  noting  that  elaborate  greetings  are  a common 
feature  of  Arabic.  Scarcella  further  notes  a very  interesting  difference  between  LI 
speakers  and  L2  learners  in  the  personalization/depersonalization  of  language  used  in 
invitations.  She  found  that  while  LI  speakers  of  English  tend  to  depersonalize  an 
invitation  by  using  a passive  construction  or  "we",  there  was  a very  striking  tendency 
among  the  native  speakers  of  Arabic  to  use  the  pronouns  "you"  and  "I"  when  issuing 
invitations.  Finally,  Scarcella  also  noticed  that  while  both  LI  speakers  and  L2  learners 
used  "sir"  as  a deferential  address  term  for  male  superiors,  the  L2  learners  did  not  appear 
to  be  aware  of  the  co-occurrence  rules  for  using  it.  On  page  86  she  cites  as  an  example  of 
this  the  use  of  "Hi,  Sir"  in  one  videotaped  dialogue. 

Unlike  the  other  three  studies  cited,  Scarcella  (1979)  can  be  criticized  for  not 
providing  either  LI  Arabic  data  or  LI  English  control  data.  Because  of  this,  it  is  not 


note,  however,  that  role-played  data  were  useful  in  that  it  allowed  researchers  to  vary  the  context  of  the 
same  speech  act. 
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possible  to  make  statements  about  interlanguage  transfer  in  her  study.  However,  this  was 
one  of  the  earliest  studies  of  interlanguage  pragmatics,  and  the  canonical  shape  of  the 
research  was  still  to  be  established.  Also,  the  use  of  videotape  as  a method  of  eliciting 
data  does  not  lend  itself  to  easily  collecting  LI  and  target  language  data  (see  discussion  in 
Chapter  2). 

Speech  Act  Theory:  Defining  Direction-Giving  as  a Speech  Event 

The  linguistic  acts  studied  within  the  interlanguage  pragmatics  literature  all 
examine  what  Austin  (1962)  called  an  illocutionary  act  or  what  Searle  (1965)  called  a 
speech  act.  Levinson  (1983)  described  Austin’s  notion  of  a locutionary  act  as  “the 
utterance  of  a sentence  with  determinate  sense  and  reference”  and  an  illocutionary  act  as 
“the  making  of  a statement,  offer,  promise,  etc  in  uttering  a sentence,  by  virtue  of  the 
conventional  force  associated  with  it”  (Levinson,  1983:237).  When  someone  says, 
"There's  a party  tomorrow  at  my  house.  Can  you  come?"  he  has  performed  the 
illocutionary  act,  or  speech  act,  of  inviting.  Examples  of  illocutionary  acts  are  the  usual 
acts  which  abound  within  the  interlanguage  pragmatics  literature:  e g.  refusing, 
requesting,  apologizing,  complimenting,  complaining,  greeting,  inviting,  etc. 

I will  argue  here  that  giving  directions  is  not  a speech  act  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
above,  but  rather  a speech  event  as  defined  by  Hymes  (1972).  Hymes  defines  a speech 
event  as  follows: 

The  term  speech  event  will  be  restricted  to  activities,  or  aspects  of  activities,  that 
are  directly  governed  by  rules  or  norms  for  the  use  of  speech.  An  event  may  consist  of  a 
single  speech  act,  but  will  often  comprise  several.  . . Notice  that  the  same  type  of  speech 
act  may  recur  in  different  types  of  speech  event,  and  the  same  type  of  speech  event  in 
different  contexts  of  situation.  (Hymes,  1972:56) 
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Giving  directions  falls  directly  within  Hymes'  definition  of  a speech  event.  It  is 
directly  governed  by  the  rules  or  norms  for  speech,  although  the  rules  or  norms  for  giving 
directions  may  differ  from  language  to  language.  Furthermore,  giving  directions  consists 
of  more  than  one  speech  act.  It  usually  consists  of  a series  of  acts  of  referring  and 
directive  acts.  The  term  directive  act  refers  to  the  use  of  imperatives  that  one  person  uses 
to  direct  another  person  to  do  something  or  go  somewhere.  "Go  to  the  Publix  at  34th 
Street"  is  an  example  of  a directive  act. 

However,  the  same  sentence  contains  an  example  of  a referring  act.  Searle  (1969) 
devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  defining  reference  as  a speech  act.  He  describes  proper 
nouns  as  "the  most  obvious  case  of  referring  expressions"  (p.72),  although  he  also  argues 
that  not  all  proper  nouns  are  referring  expressions.  He  clearly  states  that  an  utterance  that 
"serves  to  pick  out  or  identify  some  object  or  entity"  is  to  be  counted  as  referring 
expression  (p.  73).  Therefore  the  example  above  of  the  proper  name  of  the  supermarket 
Publix  clearly  falls  within  his  definition  of  a speech  act  of  reference. 

Giving  directions  is  a speech  event  that  is  clearly  recognizable  in  both  English 
and  Emirati  Arabic.  In  both  languages,  the  act  consists  of  a series  of  directives  (Go  to  the 
next  light  and  turn  left)  and  a series  of  acts  of  reference  (at  the  comer,  at  the  traffic  signal, 
on  Muroor  Street,  at  the  Cooperative).  The  acts  of  reference  often  involve  the  use  of 
landmarks,  or  places  of  importance  which  can  be  assumed  to  be  mutually  recognizable  on 
the  part  of  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  These  I will  later  argue  are  especially 
significant  acts  of  reference  within  the  speech  event  of  giving  directions  in  Abu  Dhabi. 

There  are  other  acts  that  can  also  be  considered  part  of  giving  directions,  lending 
further  credence  to  its  classification  as  a speech  event.  Most  direction  giving  sequences 
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usually  begin  with  a greeting,  a commonly  studied  speech  act.  The  sequence  continues 
with  asking  for  directions,  which  could  be  classified  as  a separate  speech  act. 
Furthermore,  during  the  giving  of  directions,  the  direction-giver  will  often  utter 
declaratives  such  as  "You  will  see  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  on  your  right  and  a mosque 
on  your  left."  There  will  also  be  instances  of  checking  back,  such  as  "Do  you  know  the 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  on  Airport  Road?"  It  is  possible  that  these  instances  could  be 
considered  a separate  kind  of  speech  act.  Finally,  of  course,  the  direction-giving 
sequence  ends  with  an  instance  of  thanking,  with  the  direction-asker  expressing  his 
appreciation  to  the  direction-giver,  and  sometimes  even  an  apology  for  the  imposition  on 
the  giver. 

Clark  and  Searle:  the  Speech  Act  of  Referring 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  speech  act  of  referring,  realized  as  use  of  landmarks  or 
reference  to  particular  streets  or  traffic  signals,  takes  on  a special  importance  in  the 
direction-giving  sequence.  Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs  (1986)  discuss  the  act  of  referring  as 
a "collaborative  process"  which  is  crucial  to  comprehending  how  speaking  and 
understanding  work  in  conversation.  They  argue  that  it  is  the  accumulation  of  common 
ground  that  is  vital  in  establishing  understanding  in  a conversation,  and  that 
"conversations  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  only  if  the  common  ground  of  the  participants 
accumulates  in  an  orderly  way."  (p.  9).  I will  argue  that  referential  expressions, 
particularly  the  use  of  landmarks,  constitute  an  instance  of  adding  to  common  ground, 
and  that  only  when  mutual  recognition  of  common  ground  is  established  can  the 
direction-giving  encounter  become  a successful  one.  Furthermore,  I will  maintain  that 
when  direction-givers  fail  to  attend  to  the  accumulation  of  common  ground. 
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comprehension  between  the  direction  giver  and  the  asker  breaks  down  and  pragmatic 

failure  ensues.  In  other  words,  when  direction-givers  fail  to  check  with  their  interlocutor 

to  see  if  he  or  she  is  sharing  the  same  mental  perception  of  space  as  the  directions 

proceed,  the  act  of  giving  directions  ceases  to  be  a collaborative  one,  and  collaboration  is, 

at  least  in  most  cases,  a necessary  ingredient  for  pragmatic  success. 

Searle  (1969)  also  talks  about  the  necessary  conditions  for  success  in  the  act  of 

referring.  He  distinguishes  between  a fully  consummated  reference  and  a successful 

reference  (p.  82).  He  states  that  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that: 

A fully  consummated  reference  is  one  in  which  an  object  is  identified 
unambiguously  for  the  hearer,  that  is  where  the  identification  is  communicated  to 
the  hearer.  But  a reference  may  be  successful  - in  the  sense  that  we  could  not 
accuse  the  speaker  of  having  failed  to  refer  - even  if  it  does  not  identify  the  object 
unambiguously  for  the  hearer,  provided  that  the  speaker  could  do  so  on  demand. 
(Searle,  1969:82) 

In  other  words,  Searle  is  explaining  that  there  is  room  in  conversation  for  a certain 
amount  of  tolerance  of  inexplicitness  in  referring,  provided  that  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer  are  aware  that  the  speaker  could  be  explicit  if  he  or  she  needed  to  be.  However, 
Searle  goes  on  to  describe  the  necessary  conditions  for  a fully  consummated  reference: 

1 . There  must  exist  one  and  only  one  object  to  which  the  speaker's  utterance  of 
the  expression  applies  (a  reformulation  of  the  axiom  of  existence)  and 

2.  The  hearer  must  be  given  sufficient  means  to  identify  the  object  from  the 
speaker's  utterance  of  the  expression  (a  reformulation  of  the  axiom  of 
identification)  (Searle  1969:82) 

Searle's  definition  of  the  two  different  kinds  of  referring  can  be  useful  tools  for  analyzing 
direction  giving  and  can  even  be  used  within  Clark's  framework  of  the  collaborative 
speech  act  requiring  the  accumulation  of  common  ground.  We  could  say  that  direction- 
giving could  consist  of  a sequence  of  both  successful  and  fully  consummated  acts  of 
reference,  but  that  in  order  for  the  speech  event  to  achieve  pragmatic  success,  there  needs 
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to  be  a means  for  the  speaker  to  check  with  the  interlocutor  or  vice  versa  as  to  when  a 
fully  consummated  act  of  reference  becomes  necessary.  In  other  words,  a person  asking 
for  directions  needs  to  be  willing  to  "demand"  an  "identifying  description"  (Searle  1969: 
89)  when  necessary,  and  the  giver  of  directions  needs  to  be  willing  to  check  back  with  the 
asker  on  a frequent  basis  to  ascertain  whether  a fully  consummated  act  of  reference  is 
necessary  at  this  point.  It  is  within  this  negotiation  over  which  acts  of  reference  need  to 
be  explicit  and  which  acts  of  reference  can  go  without  further  elaboration  that  Clark's 
notion  of  the  "collaborative"  speech  act  falls. 

Grice  and  the  Cooperative  Principle:  A Tool  for  Analysis 

It  is  also  possible  to  say  that  the  speech  event  of  giving  directions  requires 

conversational  cooperation  in  the  sense  of  Grice's  Cooperative  Principle  (Grice,  1975) 

and  its  corollary  maxims.  Grice  proposed  that  within  human  speech  behavior, 

interlocutors  assume  that  each  is  following  a set  of  conversational  rules,  which  Green 

(1989)  says  "tend  to  strike  the  naive  reader  as  common  sense,  wishful  thinking,  or 

composition  teachers  futile  rules."  (p.88).  However,  she  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  attraction 

of  Grice's  theory  is  in  its  ability  to  explain  how  in  being  honored  as  much  as  in  the 

(apparent)  breaches  as  in  the  observance,  the  maxims  provide  explanations  for  otherwise 

puzzling  phenomena."  The  following  is  a brief  overview  of  Grice’s  Cooperative 

Principle  and  the  maxims. 

Grice  stated  his  Cooperative  Principle  as  follows: 

Make  your  conversational  contributions  such  as  is  required,  at  the  stage  at  which 
it  occurs,  by  the  accepted  purpose  of  direction  of  the  talk  exchange  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  (Grice,  1975:45) 

Grice  went  on  to  state  four  maxims  that  apply  to  his  Cooperative  Principle: 
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The  Maxim  of  Quantity 

I.  Make  your  contribution  as  informative  as  is  required 

II.  Do  not  make  your  contribution  more  informative  than  is  required 

The  Maxim  of  Quality:  Try  to  make  your  contribution  one  that  is  true. 

I.  Do  not  say  what  you  believe  to  be  false 

II.  Do  not  say  that  for  which  you  lack  adequate  evidence 

The  Maxim  of  Relation:  Be  relevant 

The  Maxim  of  Manner:  Be  perspicuous 

I.  Avoid  obscurity  of  expression 

II.  Avoid  ambiguity 

III.  Be  brief  (avoid  unnecessary  prolixity 

IV.  Be  orderly 

(Grice,  1975:  45-46) 

A successful  direction-giving  sequence  does  not  violate  the  Cooperative  Principle 
or  any  of  its  maxims.  However,  an  unsuccessful  direction-giving  sequence  could  violate 
the  maxims  in  a number  of  ways.  First,  it  could  violate  the  maxim  of  quantity  in  being 
less  informative  than  required:  leaving  out  important  details  such  as  landmarks  or  street 
names  or  turns.  It  could  also  violate  the  first  maxim  by  being  more  informative  than 
required.  This  could  occur  by  giving  directions  in  such  great  detail  that  the  hearer  could 
not  possibly  process  or  follow  them. 

The  second  maxim  could  be  violated  as  well,  by  giving  directions  that  the  giver 
knows  to  be  wrong.  This  would  only  occur  rarely  and  if  the  giver  of  directions  felt  some 
kind  of  hostility  towards  or  annoyance  with  the  asker.  It  could  also  occur  in  some 
cultures  in  which  asking  for  directions  could  be  considered  a face-threatening  act  (FTA). 
In  this  situation,  the  giver  of  directions  will  lose  face  by  revealing  the  fact  that  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  get  somewhere.  This  could  result  in  a conscious  decision  to  violate  the 
maxim  of  quality  by  giving  the  wrong  directions  in  order  to  avoid  the  threatened  loss  of 
face  that  would  result  from  the  direction-giver  showing  that  he  does  not  know  the  way. 
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It  is  less  likely  that  the  third  maxim  would  be  violated  in  the  speech  event  of 
giving  directions,  but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  occur.  A direction-giver  could  violate  the 
maxim  of  relation  by  changing  the  subject,  for  example.  An  example  of  this  that  could 
occur  in  the  Abu  Dhabi  data  would  be,  upon  being  asked  for  directions,  giving  a reply 
such  as  "You  take  taxi."  However,  this  kind  of  reply  could  also  be  seen  as  a violation  of 
the  maxim  of  quantity  or  an  attempt  to  save  face  without  violating  the  maxim  of  quality. 

Violations  of  the  fourth  maxim,  the  maxim  of  manner,  are  likely  to  be  far  more 
common.  Using  landmarks  or  street  names  which  are  likely  to  be  unfamiliar  to  your 
interlocutor  would  certainly  be  a violation  of  "avoid  obscurity  of  expression." 
Furthermore,  making  statements  such  as  "Go  left-right,  left-right"  may  be  unintentional 
examples  of  using  ambiguous  statements.  Giving  directions  that  are  too  detailed  and 
long-winded  could  certainly  be  a violation  of  "Be  brief."  And  finally,  directions  that  are 
not  given  in  proper  sequence  ("Turn  left  at  the  stop  sign.  Oh,  before  that,  you  have  to 
make  a right  at  the  light  ")  could  be  considered  a violation  of  "Be  orderly." 

It  is  therefore  now  possible  to  see  how  the  use  of  Grice's  Cooperative  Principle 
and  the  maxims  could  be  a much  more  effective  analytical  tool  for  explaining  the 
pragmatic  success  or  failure  of  a direction-giving  sequence  than  the  use  of  Brown  and 
Levinson's  (1987)  Politeness  Theory.  Clearly,  the  use  of  Grice's  maxims  is  a much  more 
appropriate  tool  for  analyzing  this  type  of  speech  event,  and  the  use  of  it  as  a tool  of 
analysis  will  result  in  a richer  and  more  layered  analysis. 

Use  of  this  analytical  tool  in  an  intercultural  perspective  may  also  allow  us  to 
examine  the  universality  of  Grice's  theory,  which  has  already  been  called  into  question  by 
other  researchers.  Foley  (1997)  cites  Hymes  (1986)  as  criticizing  the  "ethnocentric 
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enormity"  of  Grice's  theory.  Foley  also  cites  Keenan  (1976),  a study  of  the  conversation 
of  Malagasy  peasants,  which  shows  evidence  that  what  may  count  as  appropriately 
informative  conversation  may  vary  from  culture  to  culture.  Therefore,  it  may  prove 
possible  to  examine  some  of  the  conversational  norms  of  Emirati  males  in  the  same  way 
to  determine  if  Grice's  maxims  hold  true  within  Emirati  culture. 

ScheglofT:  Formulating  Place 

In  an  early  work  that  directly  addresses  issues  concerning  giving  directions, 

ScheglofT  (1972)  discusses  the  problem  of  formulating  place  in  conversation.  ScheglofF 

is  concerned  with  variation  in  discussing  place,  or  how  a speaker  may  vary  a formulation 

of  place  according  to  the  needs  or  requirements  of  the  speaker  or  his/her  interlocutor: 

The  ‘problem’  of  locational  formulation  is  this:  for  any  location  to  which 
reference  is  made,  there  is  a set  of  terms  each  of  which,  by  a correspondence  test, 
is  a correct  way  to  refer  to  it.  On  any  actual  occasion  of  use,  however,  not  any 
member  of  the  set  is  ‘right’.  How  I it  that  on  particular  occasions  of  use  some 
term  from  the  set  is  selected,  and  other  terms  are  rejected?  (1972:97) 

ScheglofF  is  concerned  with  the  context  of  formulation  of  place  and  the  effect  that  it  has 

on  the  selection  of  conversational  alternatives.  ScheglofF  states  that  for  every  instance  of 

formulation  of  place,  there  must  be  a location  analysis  (analysis  of  where  the  speaker  is, 

where  the  interlocutor  is,  and  where  the  object  to  be  located  is),  a membership  analysis 

(analysis  of  the  common  group  membership  shared  by  the  speaker  and  the  interlocutor), 

and  topic  or  activity  analysis  (analysis  of  the  kind  of  formulation  that  is  relevant  to  the 

activity  or  topic  at  hand).  In  other  words,  when  we  talk  about  a place,  ScheglofF  contends 

that  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  relative  locations  of  the  speaker  and  the 

hearer,  what  kinds  of  places  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  may  be  familiar  with,  and  what 

kind  of  formulation  (i.e.  cardinal  directions,  reference  to  a commonly  known  place,  etc.) 
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will  be  most  effective  in  the  conversation.  As  Schegloff  puts  it,  “In  selecting  a ‘right’ 
formulation,  attention  is  exhibited  to  ‘ where- we-know-we-are’,  to  ‘who-we-know-we- 
are’,  to  ‘what-we-are-doing-at-this-point-in-the-conversation’.”  A variation  in  any  of 
these  areas  will  result  in  the  selection  of  a different  kind  of  formulation  of  place. 

Also  of  interest  to  this  study  is  Schegloff  s categorization  of  place  formulations 
into  geographical  (G)  and  relation  to  members  (Rm).  Geographical  formulations  could 
be  street  addresses  or  “at  the  comer  of  5th  and  Riverside”  type  of  place  description. 
Relation  to  member  formulations  are  “close  to  my  house”  or  “near  the  school”  place 
descriptions  (p.  1 17).  Schegloff  maintains  that  selection  of  a G or  an  Rm  place 
formulation  depends  upon  the  assumption  of  shared  geographical  knowledge  between  the 
speaker  and  the  interlocutor.  To  put  it  differently,  to  say  that  the  bank  is  “behind  the 
school”  assumes  that  the  speaker  and  the  interlocutor  share  the  knowledge  of  the  location 
of  one  particular  school,  whereas  to  say  that  the  bank  is  “at  2315  South  Street”  assumes 
that  the  speaker  and  the  interlocutor  do  not  share  knowledge  of  a common  object  located 
in  that  area.  In  the  first  case,  the  speaker  and  the  interlocutor  share  membership  in  the 
group  of  people  who  know  where  “the  school”  is.  In  the  second  case,  shared  membership 
is  ruled  out.  To  formulate  the  location  of  the  bank  as  a street  address  when  both  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  share  knowledge  of  the  location  of  a nearby  landmark  would  seem 
odd  and  somewhat  distancing.  To  formulate  the  location  of  the  bank  according  to  a 
landmark  that  the  hearer  does  not  share  with  the  speaker  would  be  confusing  at  best  and 
possibly  even  uncooperative. 

Clearly,  Schegloff  s ideas  on  the  influence  of  context  in  choosing  a formulation  of 
place  have  great  relevance  to  the  study  at  hand.  In  particular,  choices  in  the  way  that 
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landmarks  and  cardinal  directions  are  used  in  the  giving  of  directions  will  be  especially 
revealing  in  the  way  that  in-group  and  out-group  status  are  marked  in  direction  giving 
between  Emiratis  and  non-Emiratis.  In  a country  where  only  twenty  percent  of  the 
people  “belong”  and  the  other  eighty  percent  are  viewed  as  permanent  visitors,  the  use  of 
either  G or  Rm  formulations  of  place  will  reveal  attitudes  regarding  membership  within 
the  Abu  Dhabi  speech  community. 

Spatial  Description  in  Anthropology 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  no  work  has  been  done  on  how  people  give 
directions  in  a second  language  is  that  it  is  assumed  that  direction  giving  is  done  in  a 
universal  manner.  Little  time  is  usually  devoted  to  giving  directions  in  the  second 
language  classroom,  because  the  unstated  assumption  is  that  there  is  very  little  to  learn. 
All  that  is  required  of  the  L2  learner  is  to  learn  the  words  in  English  that  correspond  with 
the  words  for  right,  left,  north,  south,  east,  west,  traffic  signal,  stop  sign,  etc.  in  his  or  her 
native  language.  Most  teachers,  and  probably  most  learners,  assume  that  there  is  a one- 

i 

to-one  correspondence  from  LI  to  L2  in  direction  giving,  and  that  it  is  simply  a matter  of 
translating.  However,  recent  research  in  cognitive  anthropology  has  shown  that  this  may 
not  be  the  case. 

The  most  recent  and  relevant  work  on  spatial  description  has  been  done  within  the 
Cognitive  Anthropology  Research  Group  at  the  Max-Planck  Institute  of  Psycholinguistics 
by  researchers  Stephen  Levinson  and  Penelope  Brown.  As  Foley  (1997:215)  states,  until 
recently  the  general  belief  in  anthropology  as  well  as  other  fields  has  been  that  humans 
conceive  of  space  in  much  the  same  way  across  all  languages  and  cultures.  Foley  cites 
Whorf  as  saying: 
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But  what  about  our  concept  of  "space,"  which  was  also  included  in  our  first 
question?  There  is  no  such  striking  difference  between  Hopi  and  SAE  about 
space  as  about  time,  and  probably  the  apprehension  of  space  is  given  in 
substantially  that  same  form  by  experience  irrespective  of  language.  The 
experiments  of  the  Gestalt  psychologists  with  visual  perception  appear  to 
establish  this  as  a fact.  (1956:158-9,  italics  mine) 

It  has  been  commonly  held  that  all  human  beings  conceive  of  space  in  relational  terms, 

i.e.  in  relation  to  the  human  body.  This  means  to  say  that  humans  view  the  human  body 

egocentrically  as  the  center  of  space  and  other  things  as  being  placed  in  relation  (left, 

right,  front,  back)  to  the  body.  This  tendency  to  describe  space  relatively  is  common  in  all 

Indo-European  languages,  and  researchers  generalized  from  this  that  it  was  natural  for 

humans  to  conceive  of  and  talk  about  space  in  this  way.  As  Brown  and  Levinson  (1993) 

state: 


The  familiar  European  languages  have  predisposed  philosophers,  linguists,  and 
psychologists  to  think  of  spatial  conception  and  description  in  a very  specific 
way.  Briefly,  the  idea  is  that,  given  the  nature  of  human  psychology  and 
terrestrial  ecology,  we  are  predisposed  to  see  space  from  an  egocentric, 
anthropomorphic  point  of  view.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  spatial  coordinates 
radiate  out  from  the  ego,  the  individual  located  in  space  who  provides  as  speaker 
the  deictic  central  reference  point  in  discourse. 

However,  the  recent  work  of  Brown  and  Levinson  in  Tzeltal  and  Guugu  Yimithirr  has 

shown  that  different  languages  may  encode  spatial  norms  in  vastly  different  ways,  and 

that  the  different  ways  of  coding  space  have  cognitive  consequences. 

Levinson  (1997)  describes  the  system  of  spatial  description  among  speakers  of 

Guugu  Yimithirr,  an  Australian  language.  He  claims  that,  following  Haviland  (1993), 

Guugu  Yimithirr  only  uses  cardinal  direction  words:  north,  south,  east  and  west.  These 

words  refer  to  "edges"  and  are  thus  realized  as  gungga  (northern  edge),  jiba  (southern 

edge),  naga  (eastern  edge),  and  guwa  (western  edge).  The  existence  and  use  of  these 

words  in  itself  is  not  remarkable,  but  what  is  remarkable  is  that  Guugu  Yimithirr  uses 
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only  these  cardinal  terms  in  spatial  description.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  in 

Guugu  Yimithirr  to  refer  to  an  object  as  being  "on  my  left"  or  "behind  the  house."  It  is 

only  possible  to  refer  to  the  object  as  being  "to  the  east"  or  "to  the  north." 

What  is  of  interest  to  Levinson  in  this  study  is  the  cognitive  consequences  of  such 

a system  of  spatial  description.  He  hypothesizes  that  speakers  of  Guugu  Yimithirr  should 

have  a more  highly  developed  sense  of  cardinal  direction  than  speakers  of  Indo-European 

languages,  and  that  the  form  of  the  language  itself  would  force  a particular  pattern  of 

thinking  on  its  speakers.  He  states  that,  "In  short,  one  expects  that  GY  speakers  might 

behave  differently  in  memory  tasks,  whether  recognition  or  recall,  and  in  inferential 

tasks,  than  speakers  of  language  with  "relative"  spatial  description."  (1997:104).  After 

conducting  experimental  memory  and  inference  tests  with  speakers  of  Guugu  Yimithirr, 

Levinson  encountered  mixed  results  but  was  still  able  to  conclude  that: 

...they  [the  experiments]  do  point  in  a single  convincing  direction.  Not  only  do 
Guugu  Yimithirr  speakers,  at  least  of  this  older  generation,  speak  a language  that 
as  a prerequisite  requires  storage  and  computation  of  orientation  and  absolute 
directions,  but  they  can  also  be  shown  when  not  engaged  in  speaking  the  language 
to  think  in  a way  that  is  concordant  with  it.  This  represents  a serious  challenge  to 
the  view  that  a particular  language  at  most  requires  a special  way  of  thinking  just 
while  speaking."  (p.  125) 

In  a related  study,  Brown  and  Levinson  (1993)  looked  at  spatial  description  in  Tzeltal,  a 
Mayan  language.  The  Tzeltal  are  inhabitants  of  a mountainous  area  of  Tenejapa  in 
southern  Mexico  in  which  the  highlands  are  located  approximately  north  and  the 
lowlands  and  located  approximately  south.  They  make  use  of  a system  of  absolute 
directions,  but  in  a more  limited  way  than  in  Guugu  Yimithirr.  In  Tzeltal,  space  is 
described  in  terms  of  two  axes,  one  the  uphill  ( ta  ajk’ol)  and  downhill  (la  alari)  axis,  the 
other  a less  developed  transverse  axis  known  as  jejch.  The  jejch  axis  does  not  have 
names  for  each  of  its  poles,  and  is  not  used  as  widely  or  as  specifically  in  spatial 
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description  as  the  terms  for  uphill  and  downhill  are.  The  Tzeltal  can  describe  location  in 

relation  to  the  uphill/downhill  axis,  with  the  location  of  a cup  on  a table  being  described 

not  in  relational  terms  (right  or  left)  but  in  terms  of  the  alignment  of  the  table  to  the 

uphill/downhill  axis.  In  discussing  their  findings,  Brown  and  Levinson  conclude: 

....  the  received  opinion  in  the  cognitive  sciences  is  that  naive  human  spatial 
conception  uses  relative  angles  based  on  human  prototypes  such  as  left  and  right. 
Clearly  this  view  must  now  be  rejected.  The  presumption  was  based  on  the 
apparent  unlikelihood  of  a population  that  keeps  track  of  abstract  fixed  angles. 
The  cognitive  preconditions  of  such  a system  are  indeed  that  persons  must  have 
an  inner  compass. . . . and  that  children  must  acquire  such  a compass  fairly  early  in 
order  to  understand  locative  references.  However  improbable,  this  is  clearly  the 
case  for  Tzeltal  speakers,  and  they  are  not  alone,  (p.  67) 

When  we  take  into  account  the  above  findings  on  spatial  description  in  Tzeltal  and 

Guugu  Yimithirr,  it  becomes  no  longer  possible  to  assume  that  there  is  a simple,  one-to- 

one  correspondence  between  a native  language  and  a target  language  in  performing  the 

speech  act  of  giving  directions.  The  work  of  Brown  and  Levinson  in  the  field  of  spatial 

description  informs  researchers  and  those  interested  in  second  language  pedagogy  that 

the  performance  of  this  speech  act  across  languages  and  across  cultures  may  be  far  more 

complex  than  was  first  suspected. 

Place  Names 

Other  important  works  on  spatial  description  in  anthropology  include  studies  of 
place  names  and  their  use.  The  study  of  place  names  has  a long  history  within 
anthropological  linguistics,  for  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  place  names  within  a 
culture  can  provide  valuable  insight  into  the  history  of  a culture  and  the  significance  of 
particular  places  within  a culture.  Understanding  the  significance  of  place  names  is  a 
way  of  seeing  the  landscape  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  inhabitants.  Rodman  (1992),  in 
an  article  calling  for  the  re-thinking  of  the  cultural  concept  of  place,  refers  to  it  as  a 
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“politicized  social  and  cultural  construct”  (p.  640)  and  says  that  “it  is  time  to  realize  that 
places,  like  voices,  are  local  and  multiple.”  (p.  643).  Rodman  points  out  that  landmarks 
can  embody  certain  kinds  of  cultural  knowledge,  and  that  the  study  of  places  and  place 
names  can  enrich  our  understanding  of  these  kinds  of  knowledge. 

One  important  study  of  place  names  and  the  role  that  they  can  play  in  the  cultural 
knowledge  of  a group  is  Basso’s  (1988)  study  of  “speaking  with  names”  among  the 
Western  Apache.  In  this  study,  Basso  looks  at  the  use  of  place  names  in  conversation 
among  the  Western  Apache  to  evoke  images  and  stories  from  the  past.  Among  the 
Western  Apache,  place  names  are  connected  with  stories  that  occurred  at  a particular 
place,  and  the  stories  each  have  a moral  value  or  lesson  attached  to  them.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  the  Western  Apache  to  give  advice  or  comfort  to  another  speaker  by 
mentioning  a place  name  connected  to  a particular  moral  tale.  It  also  enables  the  speaker 
to  say  things  indirectly,  without  harsh  and  face-threatening  words.  Basso’s  study 
emphasizes  the  close  relationship  among  culture,  history,  and  place. 

Another  interesting  and  recent  study  of  this  kind  is  Thornton’s  (1997)  research 
into  the  organization  of  Tlingit  geographic  knowledge.  Thornton  refers  to  Tlingit 
geographical  knowledge  as  being  both  physical  and  social.  In  other  words,  Tlingit 
geographical  knowledge,  as  in  Western  Apache  geographical  knowledge,  involves 
knowing  not  only  the  physical  layout  of  the  land  but  also  the  kinds  of  social  events  which 
can  and  do  take  place  in  a particular  location.  Thornton  states  that  the  function  of  place 
names  within  Tlingit  society  is  to  provide  “ an  important  symbolic  link  between  the  two 
[physical  and  social]  landscapes”  (p.305).  Thornton  claims  that  the  knowledge  of  place 
names  serves  as  a way  to  establish  rights  to  a geographic  area  as  well  as  establishing 
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social  identities  within  Tlingit  society.  He  further  states  that  “place  names  function  not 
only  to  distinguish  groups,  but  also  to  unite  them”  (p.  305) 

The  importance  of  this  kind  of  study  to  the  study  of  giving  directions  in  Abu 
Dhabi  is  that  it  emphasizes  the  cultural  connection  between  place  and  event,  and  makes 
clear  that  any  landscape  is  a culturally  perceived  one.  It  is  possible  to  extract  from  this 
that  different  cultures  may  view  the  same  landscape  in  very  different  ways,  depending  on 
their  experiences  within  it.  This  kind  of  view  is  relevant  to  the  study  of  directions  in  Abu 
Dhabi  in  that  the  island  is  not  only  inhabited  by  the  indigenous  Arabs,  but  is  also 
inhabited  by  people  of  very  different  cultural  backgrounds  who  have  often  spent  long 
periods  of  time  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  likely  that  each  of  these  cultures 
experiences  Abu  Dhabi  in  different  ways,  and  therefore  that  places  of  significance  will 
vary  among  them.  This  is  important  to  understanding  that  the  usefulness  of  landmarks 
will  sometimes  be  limited  when  directions  are  given  across  cultural  groups.  Since  this  is 
necessarily  the  case  when  Emirati  speakers  of  Arabic  are  giving  directions  in  L2  English 
(which  would  generally  only  be  used  in  cross-cultural  encounters),  the  knowledge  of 
local  places  and  their  significance  plays  an  important  role  in  understanding  how  space  is 
described  and  directions  are  given. 

Route  Description  and  Wayfinding  Studies  in  Cognitive  Science  and  Cognitive 

Psychology 

Although  countless  studies  have  been  done  in  cognitive  science  and  cognitive 
psychology  on  the  nature  of  spatial  description,  surprisingly  few  have  been  done  on 
spatial  description  within  the  giving  of  directions.  There  are  a number  of  studies  on  how 
humans  find  their  way  in  urban  environments  (“wayfinding”)  and  only  a very  small 
number  of  studies  on  how  humans  describe  the  route  to  a particular  destination  (“route 
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description”).  Of  these,  only  a few  are  actually  relevant  to  the  work  in  this  study.  Those 
that  are  particularly  relevant  will  be  discussed  in  much  greater  detail  in  Chapter  Five. 

Psathas  and  Kozloff  (1976)  is  an  analysis  of  how  directions  in  English  are 
structured.  It  is  mostly  based  on  tape-recorded  conversations  in  which  directions  are 
given  over  the  telephone,  but  the  data  also  included  some  face-to-face  direction  giving 
encounters  which  were  written  down  but  not  tape-recorded.  Psathas  and  Kozloff  divide 
the  direction  giving  encounter  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  “defining  the  situation 
phase”  (p.  1 16)  in  which  the  facts  of  the  direction  giving  situation,  including  location, 
destination,  familiarity  with  area,  and  mode  of  transportation,  are  defined.  The  second 
part  is  the  “information  and  instruction  phase”  which  involves  “naming  pathways, 
presenting  reference  points,  and  connecting  the  pathways  with  directional  indicators”  (p. 

1 19).  The  final  phase  is  the  “ending  phase”  which  re-states  and  elaborates  parts  of  the 
directions  and  includes  set  phrases  such  as  “you  can’t  miss  it”  or  “and  there  you  are”  (p. 
125).  Psathas  and  Kozloff  state  that  the  termination  of  the  ending  phase  indicates  a tacit 
understanding  that  the  direction  giving  has  been  complete  enough  to  be  understood. 

Three  other  studies  attempt  to  establish  a common  pattern  in  the  direction  giving 
sequence.  Klein  (1982)  is  a study  of  local  deixis  in  route  directions,  or  what  Klein  calls 
“route  communication”  (p.  168). 4 His  work  is  based  on  40  direction-giving  sequences 
collected  in  a natural  context  in  the  main  downtown  shopping  district  of  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  On  the  basis  of  this  data,  Klein  examines  how  directions  are  planned  and 
claims  that  some  appear  to  be  planned  in  advance  and  given  in  one  long  monologue, 
whereas  others  appear  to  planned  step-by-step  and  require  more  interaction  and 
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negotiation.  He  then  details  the  organization  of  the  directions  as  consisting  of  a 
“skeleton”  of  important  fixed  points  along  the  journey  and  the  directions  needed  to  guide 
the  listener  from  point  to  point.  He  also  discusses  the  need  for  establishing  a common 
originating  point,  and  that  in  doing  this,  the  giver  of  directions  must  provide  a shared 
“deictic  space”  for  the  listener. 

Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982)  is  also  based  on  data  gathered  in  German.  The 
researchers  collected  80  tape  recorded  route  directions  in  three  cities  in  Germany,  and 
thus  involved  different  origins  and  destinations.  Their  work  outlines  the  “overall  scheme 
of  giving  directions”  (p.  184)  and  divides  the  route  description  into  three  parts.  It  also 
details  many  of  the  important  verbal  devices  involved  in  direction  giving,  and  ends  by 
establishing  a “minimal  standard  model  of  route  description”  (pp.  195-196). 

Denis  (1997)  is  a third  work  that  attempts  to  describe  the  underlying  pattern  used 
in  describing  a route  or  giving  directions.  Denis  (1997)  is  based  on  French  language  data 
collected  from  20  undergraduates  describing  routes  on  a university  campus  in  France. 
Denis  found  landmarks  to  be  a crucial  component  in  the  direction  giving  sequences  that 
he  collected,  and  as  such  he  constructed  a recursive  model  of  direction  giving  that  is 
based  upon  the  establishment  of  fixed  points  and  the  description  of  the  paths  between 
those  points.  He  divides  statements  within  the  direction  giving  sequences  into  five 
classes:  “prescription  of  actions  without  referring  to  any  landmark,  prescription  of  actions 
with  reference  to  a landmark,  reference  to  landmarks  without  referring  to  any  associated 
action,  description  of  landmarks,  and  commentaries.”  (p.  409).  While  Denis’  model  of 
direction-giving  is  of  limited  usefulness  in  this  study  due  to  its  heavy  reliance  on  the  use 

4 Interestingly,  Klein  remarks  that  there  is  no  agreed-upon  name  for  this  kind  of  communication  in  English, 
an  insight  which  had  also  occurred  to  me  while  trying  to  research  this  subject.  He  states  that  German  has 
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of  landmarks,  these  five  categories  are  quite  useful  in  helping  to  describing  the  kinds  of 
statements  found  within  the  direction-giving  sequences. 

While  the  four  preceding  articles  attempted  to  establish  models  for  direction 
giving  or  route  description,  Mark  and  Gould  (1995)  take  a different  tactic.  In  a cross- 
linguistic  study  of  wayfinding  directions  in  verbal  discourse,  Mark  and  Gould  collected 
3 1 sequences  of  driving  directions  from  white5  English-speaking  American  participants 
in  three  North  American  cities  and  22  sequences  of  driving  directions  from  Spanish 
speaking  participants  in  Valencia,  Spain.  The  results  in  both  languages  were  analyzed 
and  compared  for  deictic  references,  reference  frames,  use  of  language  concerning 
distance  and  direction  (including  use  of  repetition  to  indicate  distance),  description  of 
turns,  style  of  presentation  (tense,  voice,  etc  ),  and  conventional  metaphors  used  in 
direction  giving. 

Another  study  in  cognitive  psychology  examines  perception  of  route  directions 
rather  than  giving  route  directions.  Schneider  and  Taylor  (1999)  looks  at  the  effects  of 
spatial  perspective  and  determinacy  on  being  able  to  navigate  on  a map  according  to  a 
given  route  description.  It  is  the  notion  of  determinacy,  as  outlined  in  Schneider  and 
Taylor,  that  is  relevant  for  the  data  examined  in  this  study.  Schneider  and  Taylor  hold 
that  directions  can  be  indeterminate  (containing  inadequately  specific  information), 
determinate  (containing  adequately  specific  information),  or  overdeterminate  (containing 
more  specific  information  than  is  required).  They  found  that  both  indeterminacy  and 
overdeterminacy  had  negative  effects  on  being  able  to  process  wayfinding  directions. 


one  term  for  this  activity,  ‘wegauskunft’. 

Mark  & Gould  explicitly  state  that  they  excluded  non-white  participants  in  order  to  avoid  “complicating 
factors”  in  their  study  (pp.388-389). 
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Conclusion 

It  is  clear  from  this  review  of  the  literature  that  the  study  of  giving  directions  can 
draw  from  a wide  variety  of  theoretical  perspectives  on  speech  acts  and  language. 
Although  little  work  has  been  done  actually  on  giving  directions,  research  done  in  many 
other  areas  touches  on  the  idea  and  provides  frameworks  for  analysis.  In  this  analysis  of 
giving  directions  in  Abu  Dhabi,  I intend  to  draw  most  heavily  on  the  work  done  in 
interlanguage  pragmatics  to  provide  a research  paradigm,  and  work  done  in  speech  act 
theory  and  Gricean  pragmatics  to  provide  a theoretical  basis  for  analysis  of  the  data.  I 
will  also  use  Clark’s  work  on  referring  and  ScheglofFs  work  on  formulating  place  to 
provide  tools  of  analysis  for  the  data  I have  collected.  The  other  work  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  especially  that  done  on  spatial  description  and  ethnography,  will  also  help  to 
provide  a background  for  the  study  as  it  is  culturally  and  socially  situated  in  Abu  Dhabi. 
The  study  is  enriched  by  having  such  a wide  variety  of  perspectives  on  which  to  draw. 


CHAPTER  2 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


The  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  has  indeed  been  plagued  with  problems 
regarding  the  methodologies  employed  to  collect  data  in  order  to  examine  the  cross- 
cultural  realizations  of  different  speech  acts.  There  are  many  arguments  concerning 
specific  methodologies,  but  most  of  these  find  their  roots  in  one  central  controversy: 
should  we  as  researchers  concentrate  on  collecting  only  naturally-occurring  data,  or 
should  we  also  recognize  that  introspection  and  constructed  data  have  a place  in 
interlanguage  pragmatic  research?  In  this  chapter,  I will  examine  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  a variety  of  data-collection  methods,  ranging  along  a continuum  from 
entirely  constructed/elicited  data  to  observation  of  naturally  occurring  data.  In  the  course 
of  examining  these  procedures,  I will  attempt  to  show  that  although  we  have  a need  for 
procedures  at  both  ends  of  the  continuum,  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  has  tended 
to  rely  very  heavily  on  elicited  data,  and  would  greatly  benefit  from  more  emphasis  on 
naturally  occurring  data.  I will  also  examine  the  ways  in  which  interlanguage  pragmatics 
data  are  analyzed,  and  discuss  the  effects  this  may  have  on  research.  Finally,  I will 
discuss  the  methodology  used  in  this  study  in  light  of  the  discussion  of  elicitation 
methods  presented  here. 

Previous  Work  on  Methodologies 

There  have  not  been  a great  number  of  articles  written  on  the  topic  of 
interlanguage  pragmatics  research  methodologies.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
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articles  on  this  topic  is  Kasper  and  Dahl  (1991),  which  classifies  different  kinds  of 
methodologies  and  also  classifies  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  up  until  that  time 
according  to  the  kind  of  methodology  used  in  the  study.  Beebe  and  Cummings  (1985) 
contrasts  the  results  of  studies  using  Discourse  Completion  Tasks  (DCTs)  with  other 
studies  involving  the  collection  of  naturally  occurring  speech.  More  recently,  Green 
(1995)  reviews  the  different  kinds  of  interlanguage  research  methodology  and  discusses 
which  research  questions  are  best  answered  by  each  particular  methodology. 

There  are  a number  of  works  that  concern  themselves  with  types  of  research 
methodology,  but  do  not  attempt  to  classify  or  explain  the  entire  range  of  methodologies 
available  to  the  researcher.  Hartford  and  Bardovi-Harlig  (1992)  is  a contrastive  study  of 
methodology  itself:  it  compares  the  results  of  data  collected  by  DCT  to  the  results  of  data 
collected  by  observation,  and  they  conclude  that  the  differences  in  the  kinds  of  data 
collected  are  significant.  Their  findings  indicate  that  the  DCT  biases  the  data  collection  in 
some  ways,  and  they  conclude  that  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  should  rely  more 
on  observation.  Bardovi-Harlig  and  Hartford  (1993a)  examines  two  different  formats  for 
the  DCT,  the  open-ended  questionnaire  and  the  traditional  DCT  that  provides  one 
conversational  turn.  Wolfson,  Marmor,  and  Jones  (1989)  take  a critical  view  of  the 
differences  between  native  speaker  perceptions  of  what  is  said  vs.  what  is  actually  said  in 
naturally  occurring  conversation.  Wolfson  (1989a)  discusses  the  many  problems  inherent 
in  using  methodologies  that  rely  strictly  on  intuition,  and  comes  out  firmly  against  the  use 
of  intuitive  data  alone  in  drawing  conclusions  about  the  nature  of  interlanguage  speech 
acts.  House  (1984),  which  focuses  primarily  on  tools  for  analysis  of  data  after  collection, 
is  a review  of  some  methodological  problems  in  contrastive  discourse  analysis.  More 
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recent  works  on  different  approaches  to  methodology  include  Kuha  (1997)  on  the  use  of 
computer-assisted  interactive  DCTs  and  Yamashita  (1997)  on  the  use  of  self-assessment 
and  role-play  in  interlanguage  pragmatics  research. 

Research  Methods:  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

In  this  section,  I will  classify  the  different  kinds  of  methodology  that  have  been 
used  for  data  collection  in  interlanguage  pragmatics  research.  Using  the  same  technique 
as  Kasper  and  Dahl  (1991),  I will  discuss  these  methodologies  in  the  order  that  they 
would  occur  on  a continuum,  ranging  from  completely  elicited  to  completely  observed 
data.  I will  describe  each  method,  discuss  some  of  the  research  in  which  it  has  been  used, 
and  examine  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  using  that  particular  approach  to 
research. 

Judgment  Tasks 

The  judgment  task  or  questionnaire  usually  presents  a speech  act  situation  in 
which  a response  would  be  required.  The  subject  is  then  provided  with  multiple  responses 
to  choose  from,  usually  in  a multiple-choice  format.  Therefore,  the  judgment  task  can  be 
classified  only  as  a method  of  eliciting  perception  or  comprehension.  It  reveals  little 
about  production  (Kasper  and  Dahl  1991 :2 17). 

Olshtain  and  Blum-Kulka  (1985)  employed  a judgment  task  to  elicit  responses  to 
native  speaker  requests  and  apologies  by  NNS  of  Hebrew.  Carrell  and  Konnecker  (1981) 
used  a card-sorting  task  to  get  NNS  of  English  to  rank-order  politeness  of  English 
requests.  Tanaka  and  Kawade  (1982)  replicated  Carrell’s  study  with  NSs  of  Japanese. 

The  judgment  task  is  of  limited  usefulness  as  a research  tool  and  it  has  not  been  used  very 
often  in  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  tells  us  only  about 
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the  NNSs  ability  to  comprehend  reactions  to  a particular  speech  act,  and  nothing  at  all 
about  the  ability  to  produce  a speech  act.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  necessarily  even  tell  us 
all  that  much  about  how  a NNS  comprehends  a speech  act.  This  is  because  it  limits  the 
NNSs  comprehension  possibilities  only  to  those  that  the  researcher  can  imagine  or 
devise;  it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  NNS  would  come  up  with  an  entirely  different 
response  to  a request  or  an  apology,  left  to  her  own  devices. 

However,  that  is  not  to  say  that  the  judgment  task  is  entirely  without  merit  as  a 
research  tool.  It  can  be  quite  useful  in  some  research  situations,  such  as  determining  what 
“counts  as”  a particular  kind  of  speech  act  in  the  perception  of  NNS.  For  example,  Tyler 
and  Boxer  (1996)  used  a kind  of  judgment  task  to  study  foreign  teaching  assistants’ 
reactions  to  several  videotaped  scenes  of  possible  sexual  harassment.  This  kind  of  task 
proved  useful  to  indicate  how  NNS  teaching  assistants’  perceptions  of  sexual  harassment 
might  differ  from  those  of  NS  teaching  assistants,  and  to  provide  a forum  for  discussing 
such  incidents  with  NNS  TAs. 

A judgment  task  could  also  be  a useful  tool  as  a pilot  study  for  getting  a general 
idea  of  how  NNS  perceive  certain  speech  acts.  For  instance,  if  one  wanted  to  investigate 
how  Arab  students  perceive  American  or  British  formulas  for  offering  something,  a rank- 
order  judgment  task  such  as  the  following  would  be  in  order. 

(Videotaped  scene  of  Arab  student  entering  an  American  home  and  being  invited  to  take 
a seat  in  the  living  room.  The  hostess  then  turns  to  him  and  says: 

a.  Would  you  like  some  coffee? 

b.  Would  you  like  some  coffee  or  some  tea? 

c.  I’ll  be  right  back  with  some  coffee. 

d.  You  must  have  some  coffee  with  us  now. 
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If  Arab  students  were  asked  to  rank  these  statements  or  questions  in  order  of 
politeness,  the  commonly  taught  politeness  formula  (a)  would  probably  rank  lowest  in 
politeness.  This  is  because  it  is  impolite  in  Arab  culture  to  make  an  offer  by  asking, 
because  it  is  assumed  that  the  guest  would  feel  obliged  to  answer  no  in  order  to  avoid 
burdening  his  host  with  the  duty  of  making  coffee.  Formula  (b)  would  be  considered 
much  more  polite,  because  the  guest  can  infer  that  he  will  be  offered  something  in  any 
case;  he  has  but  to  make  a choice.  Formulas  (c)  and  (d)  would  probably  be  ranked  very 
high  in  politeness  for  the  NS  of  Arabic,  for  insistence  is  considered  a form  of  high 
hospitality. 

A research  methodology  that  looked  only  at  production  would  probably  miss 
these  fine  distinctions  made  by  NNS  because  the  impolite  form  (a)  would  not  be 
produced.  It  would  be  noticeable  only  by  its  omission,  and  it  would  require  a follow-up 
interview  to  ascertain  that  this  is  a stigmatized  form  for  native  speakers  of  Arabic. 
However,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  fact  that  the  judgment  task  is  likely  to  be 
perceived  as  a prescriptive  test  of  right  vs.  wrong  forms  of  a target  language  could  itself 
skew  the  outcome  of  the  research.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  due  to  effects  of  teaching,  a 
NS  of  Arabic  would  mark  (a)  as  polite  when  in  fact  she  perceives  it  as  a highly  impolite 
form,  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  “correct”  form  she  remembers  from  her 
textbook. 

Oral  Interviews/Ethnographic  Interviews 

Like  judgment  tasks,  interview  tasks  have  only  been  used  in  a relatively  small 
number  of  studies.  Green  (1995)  views  the  oral  interview  as  superior  to  some  of  the  other 
methodologies  available  to  researchers,  particularly  to  the  DCT.  She  states  that,  “Oral 
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interviews,  with  responses  tape  recorded,  take  longer  to  administer  and  require  an 
investment  of  time  and  effort  to  transcribe,  but  the  results  are  more  likely  to  contain 
richer  responses— ones  which  consider  the  question  in  greater  depth,  and  from  multiple 
perspectives.”  (p.  13).  Oral  interviews  have  commonly  been  used  only  as  a follow-up  to 
data  elicitation  in  role-plays  or  DCTs.  To  my  knowledge,  oral  interviews  have  never  been 
used  as  a primary  form  of  data  collection  for  interlanguage  pragmatics  research,  although 
Green  (1995: 13)  seems  to  indicate  that  she  believes  that  group  interviews  would  make  as 
good  as  a source  of  intuitive  data  as  other  elicitation  techniques,  perhaps  even  better. 
Boxer  (1993a)  used  ethnographic  interviews  to  “tap  into  native  speaker  norms  regarding 
complaining  behavior”  (p.373).  She  first  collected  instances  of  conversational 
complaining  through  audio  taping  and  field  notes  and  supplemented  the  information  thus 
gathered  with  information  from  ethnographic  interviews  with  native  speakers.  Eisenstein 
and  Bodman  (1986)  used  informal  interviews  to  follow  up  on  information  they  had 
collected  by  DCT  on  expressions  of  gratitude.  Takahashi  and  Dufon  (1989)  used 
playback  interviews  of  their  videotaped  role-play  data  to  gain  insight  into  the  nature  of 
request  strategies  used  by  Japanese  and  English  speakers. 

The  oral  or  ethnographic  interview1  is  a very  important  tool  in  the  analysis  of 
interlanguage  pragmatic  data.  I do  not  agree  that  it  should  be  a source  of  primary 
(intuitive)  data  as  Green  seems  to  suggest,  because  it  does  not  clearly  ask  a subject  to  do 
instead  of  to  think  about  doing.  However,  it  is  an  excellent  secondary  source  which  can 


These  represent  two  separate  kinds  of  interviews.  I am  assuming  that  what  Green  refers  to  as  “oral” 
interviews  and  what  Kaspar  and  Dahl  refer  to  as  a kind  of  “metapragmatic  assessment”  are  different  in 
nature  from  the  ethnographic  interviews  employed  by  Boxer  (1993a).  Following  the  definitions  given  by 
Davis  and  Henze  (1998),  I consider  an  ethnographic  interview  to  be  different  from  a regular  oral  interview 
in  that  it  involves  more  prolonged  engagement  and  observation,  with  emerging  hypotheses,  and  a concern 
with  documenting  variation  ad  cultural  change  across  a community  (p.  401) 
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reveal  to  us  a richness  of  cultural  insight  that  is  normally  hidden  behind  numbers,  coding, 
and  statistical  analysis.  It  allows  us  to  get  at  the  why  rather  than  at  the  what  of  data 
analysis,  and  the  why  of  pragmatics  is  what  helps  us  understand  how  context  motivates 
and  molds  different  forms  of  language  use. 

As  an  example  of  how  valuable  interviewing  can  be,  I would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  previous  example  involving  Arabic  speakers  and  offers  in  English.  When  Arabic- 
speaking students  in  my  EFL  class  were  exposed  to  sentences  such  as  “Would  you  like 
some  coffee?”  they  completely  rejected  it  as  a polite  form,  even  though  the  textbook 
presented  this  form  as  a polite  offer  in  English.  After  having  gone  through  this  with  three 
classes  of  students,  I sought  out  a fully  bilingual  Arabic-speaking  faculty  member,  and 
we  had  what  amounted  to  an  informal  oral  interview  concerning  offers  in  Emirati  Arabic. 
He  explained  to  me  that  showing  hospitality  is  extremely  important  in  their  culture,  and 
that  making  any  offer  that  could  possibly  be  refused  was  viewed  as  a hope  that  the  offer 
would  be  refused.  Thus  an  offer  such  as,  “Would  you  like  some  coffee?”  was  viewed  as  a 
stingy  offer,  an  offer  that  was  not  genuinely  hospitable.  He  explained  that  it  is  possible  to 
use  “Would  you  like...”  in  an  offer  only  in  cases  when  you  are  asking  the  guest  to  choose 
between  two  alternatives.  The  next  time  I had  the  opportunity  to  teach  the  same  section 
on  offers  in  the  textbook,  I was  armed  and  ready  with  valuable  insights  to  help  me 
explain  how  our  systems  of  offering  worked.  The  students  were  much  more  attentive  to 
this  more  culturally  sensitive  explanation  of  offering. 

The  Discourse  Completion  Task  (DCT) 

While  there  is  not  a lot  written  about  judgment  tasks  or  oral  interviews,  much  has 
been  written  on  the  DCT.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
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interlanguage  pragmatics  studies  have  involved  DCTs  in  one  form  or  another.  However, 
just  because  it  is  the  most  commonly  used  method  of  data  elicitation  does  not  mean  it  is 
the  most  commonly  accepted  means  of  data  elicitation:  use  of  the  DCT  has  also  been 
more  widely  criticized  than  any  other  type  of  data  gathering  methodology  in  the  field  of 
interlanguage  pragmatics. 

The  DCT  is  a type  of  open-ended  questionnaire.  It  usually  has  a number  of 
questions,  each  of  which  sets  up  a situation  in  which  a particular  kind  of  speech  act 
(request,  offer,  apology,  etc.)  is  required  as  a response  by  the  subject.  There  are  two  basic 
types  of  DCT.  One  is  completely  open-ended,  in  that  it  simply  describes  a situation  and 
then  provides  a blank  space  for  a response.  The  second  type  sets  up  a situation,  and 
provides  a first  turn,  i.e.,  a conversational  opening  statement  from  a fictional  interlocutor. 
There  is  also  a variation  of  the  second  type,  which  provides  a situation,  a first  turn,  a 
blank  space  for  a response  from  the  subject,  and  a second  turn  for  the  fictional 
interlocutor.  Typically  the  situations  presented  manipulate  the  variables  of  gender,  power 
or  status  and  social  distance  in  order  to  observe  the  subjects’  ability  to  react  to  these 
variables  appropriately.  It  is  recommended  that  the  DCT  be  of  a relatively  short  length. 
Kaspar  and  Dahl  quote  Wolf  (1988)  as  saying  that  a “full  questionnaire  should  require 
certainly  less  than  30  minutes  to  complete,  and  preferably,  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty.” 
This  is  presumably  to  reduce  the  effects  from  fatigue  of  filling  out  a longer  questionnaire. 
Fatigue  effects  usually  include  shorter,  less  detailed  responses  that  are  likely  to  be  less 
like  authentic  utterances.  However,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  that  a questionnaire 
takes,  a researcher  would  have  to  only  include  items  that  are  being  researched  and  would 
not  allow  for  inclusion  of  distractor  items.  This  can  create  a problem  in  and  of  itself,  in 
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that  a subject  may  tire  of  providing  responses  for  one  speech  act  only,  and  may  begin  to 
give  more  rote,  less  thoughtful  replies  to  each  question. 

The  DCT  provides  the  basis  for  many  of  the  most  well  known  studies  in 
interlanguage  pragmatics.  The  CCSARP  project,  certainly  the  largest  and  arguably  the 
most  well  known  group  of  studies  in  interlanguage  pragmatics,  was  conducted  entirely 
with  DCTs.  The  DCT  that  was  used  was  an  eight-part  questionnaire,  with  eight  request 
situations  and  eight  apology  situations.  The  questionnaire  was  translated  into  a number  of 
different  languages  and  distributed  to  hundreds  of  speakers  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Studies  that  were  part  of  the  CCSARP  include  Blum-Kulka,  House,  and  Kasper  (1989), 
Blum-Kulka  and  Olshtain  (1984).  Blum-Kulka  and  Olshtain  (1986)  looked  at  length  of 
utterance  in  the  CCSARP  discourse  completion  task  and  found  that  among  NNSs  of 
Hebrew,  length  of  utterance  was  longest  among  intermediate-level  learners.  Utterance 
length  was  significantly  longer  for  this  group  than  for  beginner  and  advanced  NNSs,  or 
for  NSs  of  Hebrew.  Beginning  learners  were  hypothesized  to  not  have  enough  language 
to  produce  long  utterances,  while  advanced  learners  were  hypothesized  to  have  acquired 
the  shorter  NS  norms.  The  same  DCT  that  was  used  for  these  studies  was  also  used  in 
House  and  Kasper  (1987)  for  German  and  Danish  speakers  learning  English  as  an  L2, 
and  Faerch  and  Kasper  (1989)  looked  at  LI  speakers  of  Danish  realizing  requests  and 
apologies  in  both  German  and  English.  Other  work  using  DCTs  includes  Beebe, 
Takahashi,  and  Uliss-Weltz  (1990)  on  refusals,  Baneijee  and  Carrell  (1988)  on 
suggestions,  Rintell  and  Mitchell  (1989)  on  requests.  More  recent  work  includes  Cenoz 
and  Valencia  (1996)  on  American  vs.  European  requests,  Mir  (1995)  on  perceiving 
context  in  requests,  and  Kuha  (1997),  which  employed  a computer-assisted  DCT 
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designed  to  give  more  realistic  interlocutor  responses  thereby  encouraging  more 
negotiation  in  the  DCT. 

There  have  also  been  studies  that  look  at  the  DCT  itself  as  a data-gathering 
instrument.  In  1992,  Hartford  and  Bardovi-Harlig  published  a study  on  the  responses 
obtained  via  DCT  compared  to  responses  obtained  through  observation  by  videotape. 
They  found  that  the  data  from  the  DCT  used  fewer  status  preserving  strategies  and 
displayed  significantly  less  negotiation  than  did  data  gathered  from  observation.  Rose 
(1992)  looked  at  the  effect  of  hearer  response  (or  conversational  turn)  in  the  DCT.  Upon 
administering  two  DCTs  that  were  identical  except  for  the  inclusion  of  a hearer  response, 
Rose  found  that,  “although  responses  on  the  [no  hearer  response  DCT]  tended  to  be 
slightly  longer  and  use  slightly  more  supportive  moves  and  downgraders,  inclusion  of 
hearer  response  did  not  have  a significant  effect  of  requests  elicited.”  (p.49).  In  a similar 
type  of  study,  Bardovi-Harlig  and  Hartford  (1993a)  also  looked  at  different  forms  of  the 
DCT.  By  comparing  data  from  a DCT  that  presented  only  a situation  with  data  from  a 
DCT  that  presented  a situation  plus  one  conversational  turn,  they  found  that  more  natural 
responses  were  elicited  from  the  DCT  which  included  a conversational  turn. 

Although  the  DCT  has  been  widely  criticized  by  many,  especially  Wolfson,  its 
use  has  been  widespread  for  some  good  reasons.  The  primary  advantages  of  the  DCT  are 
that  it  allows  researchers  to  collect  very  large  samples  of  data  efficiently  and  quickly,  and 
even  more  importantly,  it  allows  for  experimental  control  over  data  collection. 
Furthermore,  it  allows  researchers  who  are  involved  in  contrastive  study  of  production  in 
two  languages  to  easily  collect  control  samples  from  LI  and  L2  native  speakers,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  actually  make  comparisons  with  what  occurs  in  the  interlanguage  of  NNSs. 
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The  discourse  completion  task  also  allows  for  the  control  of  information  on  who  the 
relative  status  and  distance  of  the  interlocutors;  it  allows  researchers  to  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  social  factors  on  the  subjects’  responses.  It  also  provides  researchers  with  a 
way  to  examine  the  social  formulas  used  in  NNS  and  NS  interaction.  It  gives  insight  into 
the  stereotypical  view  that  speakers  have  of  a particular  speech  act. 

However,  the  fact  that  it  only  provides  researchers  with  a stereotypical  response 
and  not  with  a genuine  response  is  precisely  the  disadvantage  of  the  DCT.  The  DCT  is 
examining  what  subjects  think  they  say,  or  think  that  they  should  say,  rather  than 
examining  what  subjects  actually  do  say  in  a given  context.  DCTs  are  more  likely  to  elicit 
from  native  speakers  social  formulas  that  they  think  of  as  prescriptively  “correct”  or 
“polite”  and  from  non-native  speakers  formulas  that  were  learned  from  textbooks  as 
being  appropriate  in  English.  (A  quick  examination  of  most  foreign  language  and  second 
language  textbooks  will  tell  the  reader  that  the  formulas  which  they  teach  are  themselves 
stereotypical  formulas  which  bear  little  relation  to  what  would  appear  in  naturally 
occurring  data.)  (cf.  Boxer  and  Pickering,  1995). 

A further  criticism  of  the  DCT  is  that  it  may  lack  validity  in  certain  non-Westem 
contexts.  Rose  (1994)  examines  the  different  results  obtained  when  administering  a DCT 
and  a multiple-choice  questionnaire  to  study  requests  in  Japanese  and  American  English. 
Rose  found  that  in  replies  on  the  DCT,  Japanese  respondents  were  more  direct  and  used 
fewer  hints  than  American  respondents  did  in  the  same  situation.  As  this  response 
seemed  counter-intuitive.  Rose  administered  a multiple-choice  questionnaire  using  the 
same  situations  but  providing  the  option  to  either  opt  out  or  hint.  The  differences  in  the 
answers  on  the  two  types  of  questionnaires  were  significant,  with  considerably  more 
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hinting  and  opting  out  responses  on  the  multiple-choice  questionnaire.  Rose  concludes 
that  the  DCT  may  lead  Japanese  speakers  of  English  to  “produce  written  responses  which 
were  not  characteristic  of  face-to-face  interaction.”  (pp.  6-7). 

DCTs  may  also  elicit  formulas  that  are  shorter  and  display  less  negotiation  than 
occurs  in  natural  speech.  As  Beebe  and  Cummings  (1985)  noted,  regarding  their  careful 
study  comparing  native  speaker  data  gathered  from  elicited  tasks  with  naturally  occurring 
data  in  telephone  conversations: 

“Written  role  plays  bias  the  response  toward  less  negotiation,  less  hedging,  less 

repetition,  less  variety,  and  ultimately  less  talk.”  (1985:3) 

Beebe  and  Cummings  further  state  (p.  11)  that  the  wording,  range  of  formulas  and 
strategies,  length  of  response,  number  of  repetitions  and  elaborations,  rate  of  speech,  and 
depth  of  emotion  differ  significantly  in  data  collected  by  DCT  vs.  naturally  occurring 
data.  Whereas  the  study  by  Beebe  & Cummings  was  limited  to  native  speakers,  Hartford 
and  Bardovi-Harlig  (1992)  found  similar  results  in  their  study  comparing  the 
performance  of  both  native  and  non-native  speakers  on  a DCT  and  in  videotaped  sessions 
involving  authentic  speech.  As  mentioned  earlier,  they  concluded  that  the  data  from  the 
DCT  exhibited  different  status  preserving  strategies  and  did  not  include  as  much 
negotiation  (p.33).  Wolfson,  Marmor,  and  Jones  (1989)  demonstrate  that  in  addition  to 
the  previously  mentioned  limitations  of  the  DCT,  a DCT  does  not  always  hold  variables 
as  constant  as  its  proponents  claim  (particularly  in  the  case  of  the  instrument  used  for  the 
CCSARP).  Bonikowska  (1988)  brought  further  criticism  against  the  DCT,  at  least  in  the 
form  that  was  used  in  the  CCSARP.  Her  research  showed  that  the  DCT  usually  failed  in 
giving  subjects  the  option  of  “opting  out”  of  performing  a speech  act.  In  other  words,  the 
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DCT,  by  demanding  an  answer  for  each  situation,  did  not  demonstrate  under  what 
conditions  a subject  would  choose  not  to  perform  a given  speech  act  at  all. 

Role-plays 

Role-plays  are  another  form  of  elicited  data.  In  this  method  of  gathering  data,  two 
or  more  subjects  are  each  assigned  a role  to  play  in  a speech  act  situation.  They  are  then 
instructed  to  act  out  the  situation  according  to  their  roles,  and  the  results  are  audio  taped 
or  videotaped.  The  videotaped  sequences  are  then  analyzed.  The  theoretical  justification 
for  using  role-plays  rather  than  DCTs  to  elicit  data  is  that  while  acting  out  what  they 
would  do,  subjects  come  closer  to  producing  natural  language  data. 

Scarcella  (1979)  was  probably  one  of  the  first  interlanguage  pragmatics 
researchers  to  use  videotaped  role-plays  in  her  investigation  of  Arabic  speakers  giving 
invitations  in  English.  Following  this  pioneering  effort,  Trosborg  (1987)  videotaped  over 
300  apology  sequences  of  Danish  learners  of  English.  Tanaka  (1988)  also  used 
videotaped  sequences  to  study  how  Japanese  learners  of  English  formulated  requests  and 
Yamashita  (1997)  used  role-plays  and  self-assessment  to  study  Japanese  learners’ 
requests,  refusals,  and  apologies  in  English. 

Role-plays  are  essentially  DCTs  that  are  acted  out,  and  Cohen  et  al.  (1986) 
question  their  use:  “While  previous  research  had  included  the  collection  of  role-play  data, 
pilot  work  had  suggested  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  much  the  same  data  through 
projective  written  questionnaires.”  (p.54).  The  disadvantages  of  role-play  are  that  they  are 
time-consuming  to  set  up,  conduct,  and  transcribe,  and  they  are  possibly,  as  Cohen  and 
Olshtain  claim,  no  closer  to  authentic  data  than  are  DCTs.  Additionally,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  find  subjects  who  are  willing  to  be  videotaped  (as  opposed  to  filling  out  a 
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questionnaire)  and  there  may  even  be  subjects  who  object  to  being  videotaped  on  cultural 
or  religious  grounds2.  Furthermore,  videotaped  data  are  subject  to  the  Observer’s  Paradox 
in  a way  that  DCT  questionnaire  data  are  not. 

Data  Collected  From  Field  Notes 

This  is  the  first  method  outlined  in  this  chapter  that  deals  with  gathering  naturally 
occurring  speech.  Collecting  field  notes  involves  listening  in  or  “eavesdropping”  on 
naturally  occurring  conversations  including  specific  speech  acts.  The  sequence  is  either 
recorded  immediately  in  the  field  notes,  or  is  remembered  and  recorded  at  a later  time. 
Data  collected  from  field  notes  alone  has  been  used  in  a relatively  small  number  of 
studies.  Wolfson  (1989b)  collected  over  1000  NS  and  NNS  complimenting  sequences  in 
her  study  of  complimenting  behavior.  Holmes  (1989)  was  based  on  the  collection  of 
apologies  among  native  speakers  of  New  Zealand  English. 

Collection  of  naturally  occurring  data  through  field  notes  has  a number  of 
advantages,  with  the  primary  advantage  that  the  data  are  authentic,  actually  spoken 
speech.  Since  this  form  of  data  gathering  does  not  rely  on  intuition  in  any  way,  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  forms  of  criticism  as  the  preceding  methods.  It  is  a relatively  easy 
procedure  for  a researcher  to  write  down  sequences  that  are  actually  heard,  or  to  ask 
associates  or  graduate  students  to  help  you  collect  sequences  and  write  them  down. 

However,  there  are  a number  of  disadvantages  to  this  collection  method.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  limitation  of  memory.  Unless  a researcher  is  able  to  write  down 
immediately  what  is  heard,  she  might  not  be  able  to  remember  all  that  was  said  or  exactly 
how  something  was  said.  It  is  very  difficult  to  capture  long  exchanges  in  this  way. 

2 Some  Muslims  object  to  being  videotaped  in  that  they  believe  it  may  be  against  the  Islamic  religious 
prohibition  of  making  images. 
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Furthermore,  since  many  researchers  rely  on  students  to  collect  these  sequences,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  certain  exactly  how  dedicated  those  graduate  students  might  be  to 
getting  the  sequence  written  down  exactly  as  it  was  spoken. 

Another  problem  with  the  collection  of  data  from  field  notes,  as  in  recorded 
spontaneous  data,  is  the  inability  to  control  for  variables.  It  is  usually  quite  impossible  to 
collect  all  the  data  one  would  need  to  make  important  generalizations  about  speech  act 
behavior  when  one  is  relying  on  eavesdropping  as  a technique.  The  researcher  may  not  be 
able  to  actually  ascertain  the  status  relationship  or  the  social  distance  between  the  two 
people  who  are  involved  in  an  exchange.  It  is  easy  enough  to  note  where  conversations 
occurred  and  the  gender  of  the  participants,  but  age  and  social  background  can  often  be 
little  more  than  a guess.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  know  where  the  participants  are  from 
or  what  segment  of  society  they  represent.  A further,  and  possibly  larger,  problem  is  that 
collecting  spontaneous  data  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  researcher  to  control  for  the 
distribution  of  data  among  types  of  interlocutors.  It  becomes  problematic  for  the 
researcher  to  gather  comparable  amounts  of  data  for  each  gender,  for  example,  or  to  vary 
for  status  or  distance  relationships  in  the  appropriate  number.  Gathering  enough  data 
takes  a long  time,  since  it  is  impossible  to  predict  where  and  when  appropriate  sequences 
will  occur.  However,  the  numbers  of  responses  gathered  for  the  studies  cited  above  are 
impressive,  and  prove  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to  gather  a large  enough  sample  of 
discourse  without  resorting  to  constructed  methods  such  as  the  DCT. 

Tape-Recorded  and  Videotaped  Data 

Tape-recorded  data  or  videotaped  naturally  occurring  data  would  seem  to  be  the 
ideal  method  of  obtaining  information  about  how  we  use  natural  language  in  context. 
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Unfortunately,  there  are  many  drawbacks  to  this  method  of  gathering  data,  and  these 
drawbacks  account  for  the  very  small  number  of  studies  using  naturally  occurring 
videotaped  or  audio  taped  data. 

The  first  problem  with  obtaining  tape-recorded  or  videotaped  data  concerns  the 
observer’s  paradox.  Labov  claimed  that  in  order  to  study  language,  we  have  to  study 
actually  spoken  language  as  it  naturally  occurs.  However,  the  problem  with  this  is  that  as 
soon  as  we  try  to  observe  naturally  occurring  language,  whether  by  interview,  videotape, 
or  audiotape,  the  person  who  is  being  observed  becomes  aware  of  her  language  and  the 
language  is  no  longer  truly  “natural.”  In  other  words,  the  observer’s  paradox  turns  natural 
data  into  something  almost  as  simulated  as  a role-play.  Therefore,  even  if  the  researcher 
manages  to  obtain  recordings  of  naturally  occurring  speech  with  the  permission  of  the 
person  being  recorded,  she  cannot  truly  claim  that  such  a recording  is  entirely  natural  and 
unaffected.  As  Green  (1995)  puts  it,  “Overtly  recoding  natural  conversation  subjects  the 
data  to  the  charge  of  experimenter  influence:  how  can  we  know  that  people  didn’t  put  on 
airs  or  become  inhibited  and  talk  unnaturally  precisely  because  they  knew  they  were 
being  recorded?”  (p.  7). 

The  logical  answer  to  this  problem  would  seem  to  be  surreptitious  recording,  but 
this  is  considered  unethical  and  is  in  fact  illegal  in  most  cases.  The  only  way  to  get 
around  the  ethical  and  legal  issues  is  to  tape  in  your  own  home  where  family  members 
and  visitors  have  been  informed  of  the  presence  of  a recording  device,  or  in  a staff  room 
or  some  other  such  place  where  signs  could  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  remind  those  who 
enter  that  they  are  being  recorded.  It  would  be  hoped  that  in  such  cases  people  are  aware 
enough  of  the  presence  of  a recording  device  that  such  recording  would  not  be  considered 
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illegal,  and  yet  they  would  become  unaware  enough  of  it  over  the  course  of  time  that  the 
observer’s  paradox  would  be  overcome. 

However,  even  if  one  manages  to  obtain  fairly  natural  recorded  data,  other 
problems  remain.  If  the  aim  of  the  recording  is  to  study  apologies,  for  example,  how  can 
the  researcher  predict  when  apologies  will  occur?  It  is  entirely  possible  to  record 
conversations  for  days  and  not  have  one  apology  (or  request,  refusal,  invitation,  etc.) 
occur.  Therefore,  recording  can  be  a highly  inefficient  way  to  gather  data.  And  there  is 
yet  one  remaining  practical  problem  with  recording:  recorded  data  have  to  be 
painstakingly  transcribed,  a process  which  can  take  many  hours  and  days  of  a 
researcher’s  time. 

Written  Text 

It  is  not  quite  clear  where  the  use  of  written  text  should  be  placed  on  the 
continuum.  Written  text  is  authentic  production  of  language,  but  it  is  not  authentic 
production  of  spoken  language.  However,  a number  of  researchers  have  relied  on  the 
written  text  as  a source  of  spoken  data,  although  to  my  knowledge,  this  technique  has  not 
been  used  within  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics.  Green  (1995)  argues  that  the 
written  text  is  no  more  artificial  than  spoken  language  in  many  cases,  and  it  can  certainly 
be  claimed  that  an  author’s  constructed  dialogue  is  every  bit  as  valid  for  analysis  as  DCT- 
elicited  data.  Perhaps  it  is  even  more  so,  since  written  conversations  found  in  novels  and 
short  stories  could  be  said  to  be  more  highly  contextualized  discourse  than  that  which  is 
found  on  completed  DCTs.  In  any  case,  as  Green  claims,  the  dialogues  found  in  written 
texts  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  less  authentic  than  a naturally  occurring  spoken  dialogue  in 
which  the  participants  are  “putting  on  airs”  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  recorded. 
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The  Central  Controversy:  Intuitive  Data  or  Naturally  Occurring  Data? 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  use  of  the  DCT  vs.  the  use  of  naturally  occurring  data 
has  probably  been  the  greatest  controversy  within  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics. 
Green  (1995)  says  that  this  debate  “generates  all  the  heat  and  passion  and  excessive 
rhetoric  of  abortion  policy  debates.”  (p.7).  It  seems  to  be  that  neither  of  the  extreme 
positions  that  a)  elicited  or  intuitive  data  are  sufficient  in  and  of  itself  or  b)  that  only 
naturally  occurring  data  truly  inform  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  about  the 
nature  of  speech  acts  in  interlanguage,  is  truly  defensible.  There  is  a place  within  our 
research  paradigm  for  each  of  the  methodologies  described  above,  but  all  places  are  not 
equal.  The  DCT  cannot  ever  take  the  place  of  naturally  occurring  data  for  allowing  us  to 
draw  conclusions  about  what  L2  learners  really  do  when  using  language  in  context. 

Competence/Performance 

It  is  impossible  to  continue  this  discussion  without  looking  at  the  competence/ 
performance  distinction  in  theoretical  linguistics  and  discussing  how  this  distinction 
applies  to  research  methodologies  in  interlanguage  pragmatics.  Chomskyan  linguists  have 
argued  for  four  decades  now  that  we  do  not  have  to  consider  performance  but  rather  only 
competence  to  be  able  to  describe  the  system  of  human  language.  Sociolinguists  have 
argued  just  as  vehemently  for  three  decades  that  we  cannot  be  informed  by  looking  at 
language  as  an  idealized  system.  We  have  to  look  at  a speaker’s  ability  to  use  language 
appropriately  in  context,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  look  at  language  in  use. 

In  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics,  this  argument  lives  on  in  the  form  of  the 
intuitive  vs.  naturally  occurring  language  debate.  Putting  aside  the  arguments  that 
elicitation  techniques  such  as  the  DCT  allow  for  greater  experimental  control,  it  cannot 
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be  denied  that  using  DCTs  to  elicit  data  concerning  an  L2  speaker’s  intuitions  about 
language  is  looking  at  that  speaker’s  competence  (what  we  think  we  do),  not  performance 
(what  we  actually  do).  Wolfson  (1989a)  and  Wolfson,  Marmor,  and  Jones  (1989)  argue 
forcefully  that  our  intuitions  as  native  speakers  about  speech  acts  are  simply  inadequate 
to  fully  inform  us  about  the  nature  of  speech  acts  in  our  language.  She  argues  that  just  as 
Blom  and  Gumperz  (1972)  found  that  the  Norwegians  he  studied  were  unaware  of  their 
code-switching  patterns  in  Bokmal  and  Ranamal,  and  just  as  Labov  (1966)  found  that 
New  Yorkers  were  unaware  of  their  own  use  of  word-final  /r/,  so  our  intuitions  about 
what  we  do  when  we  invite  or  apologize  or  request  are  also  beneath  the  level  of 
consciousness  (1989a:  38-39).  Wolfson  further  cites  Brouwer  et  al.  (1979),  a study  done 
in  the  Netherlands  that  showed  that  researchers’  intuitions  about  the  kinds  of  speech  used 
by  women  and  men  were  quite  off  the  mark.  In  researching  this  question  by  examining 
male/female  speech  at  the  railway  ticket  counter,  they  found  that  the  “masculine”  or 
“feminine”  form  of  speech  was  actually  determined  by  who  was  being  spoken  to,  not 
who  was  doing  the  speaking.  Wolfson  uses  these  arguments  to  support  her  view  that  we 
simply  cannot  be  informed  by  our  own  intuitions  about  the  nature  of  speech  acts  in  our 
LI. 

Green  (1995)  argues  that  recorded  speech  is  not  in  fact  superior  to  “constructed” 
speech  by  claiming  first  that  any  kind  of  recording  renders  speech  unnatural  via  the 
Observer’s  Paradox.  Secondly,  even  if  we  are  recording  surreptitiously,  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing  if  speakers  are  “artificial  and/or  artistically  manipulated  rather  than  truly 
natural  and  spontaneous.”  (p.  7).  The  argument  against  Green’s  position  is  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow  up  on  recorded  speech  with  interviews  to  determine  of  the  speech  was 
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consciously  modified  in  some  way  for  some  reason,  whereas  the  converse  is  not  possible: 
you  cannot  follow  up  on  constructed  speech  taken  from  writing  or  a questionnaire  in  the 
same  way  that  you  could  follow  up  on  naturally  occurring  speech.  In  naturally  occurring 
speech,  one  can  ask  the  speaker  to  enlarge  upon  and  explain  a murky  context,  but  in 
elicited  or  written  speech,  the  context  was  not  a given  before  the  speech  ever  occurred.  It 
is  this  that  differentiates  between  the  two.  In  the  case  of  constructed  dialogue,  there  is 
more  time  to  think  out  prescriptive ly  what  should  be  said.  In  the  case  of  naturally 
occurring  language,  context  is  an  unfolding  phenomenon,  and  there  is  no  time  to  plan  an 
utterance  around  what  the  speaker  thinks  is  ideal  for  the  occasion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  intuitive  data  have  no  place  in  interlanguage  pragmatics 
research,  but  that  we  as  researchers  must  be  careful  to  not  draw  too  many  conclusions 
based  on  intuitive  data  alone.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  study  our  own  intuitive 
competence  regarding  speech  acts,  but  we  must  look  at  them  strictly  as  idealizations.  The 
use  of  the  DCT  and  role-plays  to  elicit  intuitive  data  can  be  a very  useful  way  to  help  the 
researcher  develop  hypotheses  about  the  formulas  that  we  use  in  face-to-face 
communication,  but  they  should  not  be  used  as  a substitute  for  the  study  of  actual  face-to- 
face  communication  itself. 

The  trend  in  interlanguage  pragmatics  of  having  multiple  sources  of  data  is  a very 
positive  one.  The  use  of  elicited  data  accompanied  by  the  analysis  of  naturally  occurring 
data  is  likely  to  inform  us  better  than  the  use  of  one  type  of  data  alone.  The  idea  of 
combining  studies  of  what  we  actually  say  with  studies  that  tell  us  about  the  native 
speaker  intuitions  about  the  uses  of  particular  speech  act  formulas  would  appear  to  be  a 
very  productive  one.  In  particular,  studies  involving  the  collection  or  taping  of  naturally 
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occurring  data  and  a DCT  task,  or  even  better,  an  ethnographic  interview  task  could  be 
very  fruitful. 

Elicited  intuitive  data  such  as  that  produced  by  a DCT  or  role-play  study  can  form 
the  basis  for  further  studies  of  natural  language  in  use.  The  fact  that  researchers  have  such 
a relatively  easy-to-use  tool  at  their  disposal  is  very  valuable  for  the  widespread  study  of 
the  idealized  formulas  of  speech  acts  in  many  languages,  and  it  is  surprising  that  studies 
in  the  CCSARP  format  are  not  more  frequent  and  do  not  cover  more  non-Indo-European 
languages.  The  DCT  is  a way  of  providing  researchers  with  a wide  knowledge  base  to 
start  with.  However,  the  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  follow  up  these  studies  with  the  more 
difficult  task  of  studying  naturally  occurring  speech  acts  in  each  language. 

Even  more  useful  is  the  follow-up  ethnographic  interview.  As  mentioned  earlier, 
the  ethnographic  interview  can  be  an  important  tool  in  eliciting  information  about  the 
meanings  of  forms  used  in  a language  and  how  those  forms  fit  together  to  serve  a range 
of  discourse  needs  in  language.  There  is  a great  body  of  knowledge  that  native  speakers 
have  about  why  we  use  a particular  form  that  simply  will  not  be  available  to  the 
researcher  by  elicitation  or  taping  alone.  Knowing  what  someone  says  as  a native  speaker 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  knowing  why  someone  says  something.  Ethnographic  interviews 
are  an  essential  tool  in  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  in  uncovering  this  why  in 
language. 

Methodology  in  this  Study 

The  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  has  been  divided  somewhat  unnecessarily 
over  the  issue  of  methodology.  While  it  is  clear  that  Wolfson’s  arguments  for  the  use  of 
naturally  occurring  data  are  vital  to  the  field,  it  is  also  true  that  there  remains  a place  for 
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methodologies  such  as  the  DCT  and  role-play.  Unfortunately,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
no  easy  path  to  knowledge  of  interlanguage  pragmatics.  There  are  so  many  disadvantages 
to  every  data  collection  method  that  it  often  comes  down  to  choosing  the  lesser  of  evils. 
Kaspar  and  Dahl  described  it  best  when  they  said  that  “the  conclusion  seems  inescapable: 
IL  pragmaticists  are  caught  between  a rock  and  a hard  place.”  (p.245). 

In  this  study,  I have  also  found  myself  caught  between  a rock  and  a hard  place. 
Early  on  in  the  decision  making  process  regarding  the  collection  of  data  for  this  study, 
many  of  the  data  collection  techniques  outlined  in  this  chapter  were  considered  and 
discarded  for  various  reasons.  In  the  section  below,  I will  outline  the  data  collection 
methodologies  chosen  for  this  study  and  explain  the  choices  in  light  of  earlier  discussion 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  data  collection  procedures. 

Background  to  Data  Collection 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  collect  samples  of  direction  giving  in  the  UAE, 
the  actual  topic  itself  went  a long  way  towards  determining  the  choice  of  a data-collection 
method.  It  is  true  that  directions  are  sometimes  given  in  written  format,  and  that  could 
have  justified  the  use  of  a DCT  format  for  this  study.  However,  directions  are  usually 
given  in  a brief,  face-to-face  encounter  between  people  who  are  often  total  strangers. 
Furthermore,  in  the  stereotypical  direction-giving  encounter,  the  people  involved  in  the 
encounter  usually  consist  of  one  person  who  belongs  to  a place,  and  another  person  who 
does  not  belong.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of  a relationship  to  establish  between  these 
participants,  and  even  less  in  the  nature  of  the  relationship  to  determine  its  outcome. 
Unlike  other  speech  acts  such  as  requests  or  apologies,  these  encounters  most  often  do 
not  require  linguistic  adjustment  for  social  distance  or  power.  In  the  stereotypical 
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direction-giving  encounter,  a stranger  walks  up  to  another  stranger,  asks  forgiveness  in 
some  way  for  the  imposition,  asks  for  directions,  receives  directions,  thanks  the  giver, 
and  walks  away.  It  is  a very  direct  act  with  very  little  social  maneuvering  involved. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  study  of  directions  was  so  appealing  to  me  was  in  this 
very  directness  of  the  act.  It  seemed  possible  to  simply  walk  up  to  a person,  ask 
directions,  collect  a response,  and  expect  that  response  to  be  a very  authentic  one.  It  was 
possible  to  do  this  in  a way  that  it  was  not  possible  with  other  speech  acts.  In  order  to 
walk  up  to  a stranger  and  apologize  or  invite  or  request,  I would  first  have  to  establish  a 
context.  Unlike  these  other  speech  acts,  asking  and  giving  directions  provided  its  own 
context,  with  no  explanation  required  for  the  person  who  was  being  asked.  It  seemed 
possible  to  subvert  the  Observer’s  Paradox,  and  to  gather  data  in  its  natural  context  in  an 
unselfconscious  way.  All  that  I would  have  to  do  is  to  drive  around  Abu  Dhabi,  and  stop 
to  ask  Emirati  men  directions. 

As  with  many  good  ideas,  this  one  did  not  work  out.  I soon  learned  that  there 
were  many  practical  and  social  factors  that  would  prohibit  the  collection  of  data  in  this 
fashion.  First  of  all,  the  legal  status  of  tape-recording  these  responses  was  in  question.  I 
was  told  that,  as  in  many  countries,  surreptitious  taping  of  others  in  the  UAE  is  illegal 
unless  you  are  given  specific  permission  by  the  legal  authorities  to  do  so.  Even  if  given 
legal  permission,  the  questionable  ethics  of  surreptitious  recordings  prevented  me  from 
doing  so.  Although  I tried  to  argue  with  myself  that  taping  was  the  same  as  writing 
directions  down,  which  people  do  all  the  time  with  impunity,  I still  could  not  feel  right 
about  surreptitious  recording. 
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That  left  me  with  the  choice  to  ask  directions  and  take  field  notes.  I then 
immediately  faced  another  obstacle  in  recording  naturally  occurring  data,  which  was 
connected  to  the  fact  that  I was  only  asking  directions  of  men.  I had  chosen  to  study 
direction  giving  among  Emirati  males  for  a practical  reason:  women  in  the  UAE  spend 
most  of  their  lives  indoors,  only  venturing  out  completely  covered  and  in  the  company  of 
a husband  or  a male  relative.  Few  are  allowed  to  drive3.  Therefore  one  cannot  reasonably 
expect  them  to  be  able  to  give  adequate  directions,  even  if  it  were  socially  acceptable  to 
stop  an  Emirati  female  on  the  streets  and  ask.  This  left  me  with  the  difficult  situation  of 
being  a female  asking  directions  of  a male  stranger,  in  a culture  which  does  not  look 
kindly  on  interaction  between  women  and  men  who  are  not  of  the  same  family.  This 
situation,  a foreign  female  asking  directions  of  an  Emirati  male  who  was  completely 
unknown  to  her,  would  be  socially  odd  even  if  it  were  viewed  as  acceptable  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  female  is  a foreigner  who  does  not  know  how  to  get  around. 

Therefore,  if  I wished  to  collect  data  in  its  most  natural  context,  I was  left  with  the 
choice  of  asking  a male  to  drive  around  town  with  me  to  stop  and  ask  directions  of 
Emirati  males  and  taking  field  notes  on  the  directions  myself.  Upon  trying  to  do  this,  I 
found  that  I faced  yet  another  obstacle.  Emiratis  constitute  only  about  20%  (a  generous 
estimate)  of  the  population  of  their  own  country.  That  number  must  be  cut  in  half  when 
considering  that  I was  only  looking  for  Emirati  males.  Furthermore,  Emirati  men 
generally  have  enough  money  that  they  are  driving  along  in  expensive  cars  and  not 
walking  along  the  street  waiting  to  be  asked  directions.  Because  of  this,  it  was  almost 

3 They  do,  of  course,  go  out  with  others  driving  them.  However,  this  doesn’t  mean  they  know  their  way 
around  Abu  Dhabi.  As  one  student  at  Abu  Dhabi  Women’s  College  said  when  asked  to  give  directions 
from  her  house  to  the  college,  “I  don’t  know.  We’re  not  allowed  to  look  out  of  the  curtains  on  the  car 
windows!” 
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impossible  to  find  the  number  of  interlocutors  that  were  needed  to  form  a sufficient 
database  for  this  study. 

Having  decided  that  it  was  not  possible  to  collect  a large  number  of  direction- 
giving samples  in  a natural  context  on  the  streets  of  Abu  Dhabi,  I decided  to  collect  the 
data  at  Abu  Dhabi  Men’s  College,  where  there  were  a large  number  of  Emirati  males 
gathered  on  a daily  basis.  I asked  for  and  was  given  permission  to  record  students’ 
responses  under  speaking  test  conditions  on  the  college  premises. 

Since  the  conditions  under  which  I was  permitted  to  collect  data  were  limited, 
direct  elicitation  of  direction  giving  was  my  only  choice.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
could  have  chosen  between  either  a full-scale  role-play  or  a less  elaborate  modified  role- 
play,  which  would  involve  asking  students  speaking  as  themselves  to  directly  give  me 
directions  as  myself.  In  this  case,  the  participants  would  not  be  playing  roles  as  other 
people,  but  would  be  pretending  to  give  directions  that  were  not  genuinely  needed.  I 
chose  the  second  option,  as  I felt  that  this  more  direct  approach  would  provide  me  with 
more  natural  data. 

Data  Collection  Procedures 

I was  given  permission  to  record  conversations  with  1 1 8 male  students  enrolled  in 
Term  2 of  the  Certificate  and  Diploma  program.  This  is  a technical  program  for  students 
who  do  not  score  over  50%  on  their  school-leaving  exams.  In  other  words,  this  program 
is  designed  to  provide  a technical  education  for  students  who  did  not  do  well  in  their  high 
school  studies.  However,  enrollment  in  this  program,  and  enrollment  in  Term  2,  says 
nothing  whatsoever  about  the  students’  language  ability.  They  are  not  placed  in  the  CD 
program  or  in  Term  2 based  on  English  scores,  but  rather  on  composite  scores.  Some  CD 
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Term  2 students  are  quite  proficient  in  English,  but  most  are  not.  Students  at  this  time  had 
spent  about  three  months  in  the  CD  program,  studying  introductory  math,  English,  and 
technical  courses.  They  had  received  fifteen  hours  a week  of  English  instruction  in 
writing,  reading,  speaking,  and  listening.  All  of  their  courses,  including  math  and 
technical  classes,  were  conducted  entirely  in  English.  They  had  also  received  at  least  ten 
years  of  instruction  in  English,  usually  one  hour  daily,  when  they  were  in  the  government 
schools. 

The  Term  2 curriculum  covers  a unit  on  giving  directions.  It  was  safe  to  assume 
that  all  students  had  received  some  classroom  instruction  on  giving  directions  at  least  a 
month  prior  to  these  interviews.  They  had  been  taught  such  phrases  as  “Turn  left”  and 
“Go  straight  until. ..”  and  they  had  been  given  explanations  of  such  vocabulary  as  traffic 
light,  bridge,  crossroads,  flyover4,  etc.  They  had  also  been  given  the  opportunity  to  give 
and  follow  directions  using  a simple  map5.  It  is  not  possible  to  confirm  the  exact  way  in 
which  directions  were  taught  in  each  of  the  participants’  classrooms,  since  the  teachers 
were  from  a wide  variety  of  teaching  backgrounds  and  were  free  to  add  or  subtract  any 
material  from  the  curriculum  as  they  pleased,  as  long  as  the  topic  of  direction  giving  was 
covered  and  students  were  taught  to  use  maps.  However,  communicative  student- 
centered  methodology  was  encouraged  in  the  college  classrooms,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  study  had  had  an  opportunity  to  personally  give 
directions  to  someone  in  the  classroom,  either  individually  or  as  part  of  a group 


British  term  for  overpass.  All  of  the  textbooks  in  this  program  were  British,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  students  had  only  been  exposed  to  a British  model  of  English  in  their  schools. 

Maps  were  not  used  in  the  data  collection  procedure  due  to  the  fact  that  Emirati  students  tend  to  find  this 
particularly  difficult.  Maps  are  not  commonly  used  in  their  culture  at  this  point  in  time. 
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assignment.  Participants  had  also  had  the  opportunity  to  use  directions  in  written  form  in 
their  composition  classes. 

The  direction  giving  interviews  were  one-on-one,  conducted  in  a small  room 
adjacent  to  the  faculty  offices  in  the  college.  Students  were  sent  down  from  their  English 
classes  to  do  the  interview  as  a “practice  speaking  test.”  They  were  told  that  they  would 
be  recorded,  and  the  recorder  and  the  microphone  were  in  full  view  of  the  students  as 
they  were  being  interviewed.  As  a warm  up,  students  were  asked  general  information 
questions  and  the  answers  were  written  down  on  a form.  This  practice  was  in  keeping 
with  the  kinds  of  practical  English  tasks  they  were  learning  in  the  classroom.  The 
questions,  however,  were  specifically  designed  to  elicit  information  that  would  be  useful 
to  this  study.  They  included  name,  address  (area  of  the  city),  date  of  birth,  place  of  birth, 
occupation,  years  of  English  study,  other  countries  visited  and  length  of  stay,  and  whether 
or  not  the  speaker  could  drive  and  owned  a car. 

Students  were  then  asked  to  do  a description  task  that  was  unrelated  to  the  study 
at  hand  in  order  to  “warm  them  up”  for  speaking.  After  this  task  was  completed,  students 
were  asked  to  give  directions  to  me,  assuming  I was  driving  a car  and  starting  from  the 
college,  to  a place  that  they  should  be  familiar  with.  This  place  was  chosen  from  a list 
and  the  choice  was  based  on  where  the  student  was  from,  where  the  student  currently 
resided,  whether  or  not  he  had  a drivers’  license,  and  whether  or  not  he  had  a car.  Thus, 
for  example,  a student  from  Abu  Dhabi  who  lived  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  drove  his  own  car 
would  be  asked  directions  to  the  telephone  company  or  the  souq  or  a local  hospital.  A 
student  from  Baniyas  who  did  not  drive  and  did  not  have  a car  would  probably  be  asked 
directions  to  Baniyas  from  the  college,  assuming  that  he  came  that  way  every  day  and 
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would  be  familiar  with  it.  A student  from  Baniyas  with  a car  might  be  asked  to  give 
directions  to  Maffaq  Hospital  or  the  camel-racing  track,  both  of  which  are  well-known 
destinations  located  close  to  Baniyas.  All  destinations  were  chosen  on  the  basis  on 
maximizing  the  likelihood  of  success  in  giving  directions.  In  other  words,  I sought  to 
choose  a destination  that  would  be  abundantly  familiar  to  the  student  and  easy  enough  to 
describe  while  at  the  same  time  eliciting  a good  deal  of  language  production. 

After  asking  directions,  I let  the  student  speak  freely  as  much  as  possible,  with 
appropriate  back-channeling  from  me.  I did  occasionally  ask  questions  to  clarify  a 
response,  without  prompting  or  helping  the  direction-giver  in  any  way.  Because  of  this 
decision  on  my  part,  this  method  of  elicitation  cannot  be  referred  to  as  a true  role-play, 
since  I was  not  actually  playing  a role  and  since  the  student  was  only  playing  himself. 

The  Arabic  baseline  data  were  gathered  in  a similar  fashion.  Students  were  sent 
down  to  the  same  room  to  do  a similar  “practice  speaking”  under  the  same  conditions. 
However,  this  time  at  the  end  of  each  interview,  I asked  the  students  if  they  would  do  me 
a favor  and  answer  some  questions  in  Arabic  in  the  next  room.  They  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  refuse  if  they  felt  uncomfortable  with  the  task.  They  were  also  offered 
candy  as  a small  token  of  my  thanks  for  helping  with  this  project. 

Students  went  to  a nearby  office,  where  a native  speaker  of  Arabic  was  waiting 
with  a tape  recorder.  Three  of  my  Arabic-speaking  colleagues  helped  with  this  task.  All 
three  were  long-term  (10+  years)  residents  of  the  Gulf  and  were  very  familiar  with  Gulf 
Arabic.  One  was  a male  Palestinian  EFL  teacher  who  had  grown  up  in  Jordan,  one  was  a 
male  Algerian  EFL  teacher,  and  the  third  was  a female  Syrian  who  had  lived  all  of  her 
life  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  attended  the  United  Arab  Emirates  University.  When  the  students 
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came  into  the  room,  they  asked  them  in  Arabic  for  their  names,  where  they  lived,  and 
whether  or  not  they  were  drivers.  They  then  chose  a destination  from  a list  that  I had 
prepared,  and  the  choice  was  again  based  on  maximizing  success  for  the  speaker.  Ail 
questions  and  all  responses  were  in  Arabic.  The  participants  in  this  data  collection  were 
all  students  in  Year  One  of  the  CD  program.  Two  of  the  participants  had  also 
participated  in  the  collection  of  the  L2  English  data  sequences6. 

The  collection  of  LI  English  data  proceeded  in  a different  manner  since  a 
speaking-test  format  was  not  feasible  in  this  case.  I began  by  identifying  native  speakers 
of  UK/British  Isles  English  in  my  workplace.  This  included  everyone  who  was  a native 
speaker  of  English  and  received  his  or  her  education  in  standard  UK/British  Isles  English 
within  the  United  Kingdom  or  Ireland.  (UK/British  Isles  English  was  chosen  because  it 
is  the  standard  of  English  to  which  students  receive  the  most  exposure  in  high  school  and 
college.)  I sent  out  a general  e-mail  to  these  colleagues,  telling  them  that  I would  come 
around  to  ask  a simple,  non-invasive  question  and  record  the  answer.  They  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  refuse  by  e-mail  and  in  person.  I went  around  to  their  workstations  at 
different  times  of  day,  trying  to  ask  them  individually  and  out  of  earshot  of  others  whom 
I planned  to  ask  similar  questions.  When  I found  them  at  their  workstations,  I simply 
asked  them  directly  if  they  would  give  me  directions  to  either  a well-known  supermarket, 
or  if  they  preferred,  to  their  homes  in  Abu  Dhabi.  Their  answers  were  recorded  on  a 
hand-held  tape  recorder  that  was  in  full  view. 


6 The  LI  Arabic  data  was  collected  at  a later  date.  The  two  participants  who  ended  up  in  both  parts  of  the 
study  were  either  held  back  or  dropped  out  of  classes  temporarily. 
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Data  for  this  Study:  Natural  or  Elicited? 

Although  none  of  these  conditions  are  as  natural  as  I would  have  preferred,  the 
English  L2  data  remain  in  many  ways  more  natural  than  elicited.  First  of  all,  the 
relationship  between  the  asker  of  directions  and  the  giver  of  directions  is  a natural  one: 
the  male  Emirati  students  belonged  to  Abu  Dhabi,  and  I was  a foreigner  who  had  only 
lived  there  a short  time.  They  were  the  true  and  natural  holders  of  knowledge  about  Abu 
Dhabi,  and  as  Western  visitor  I was  a natural  seeker  of  this  kind  of  knowledge.  In  this 
respect,  the  data  are  not  as  contrived  or  elicited  as  it  would  be  in  a true  role-play  situation 
in  which  the  players  enacted  entirely  inauthentic  roles.  In  addition  to  this,  the  relationship 
between  the  asker  and  the  direction-givers  was  authentic  in  the  sense  that  I did  not 
personally  know  most  of  them7 8  and  thus  I was  truly  a stranger  asking  them  for  directions. 

Furthermore,  the  students  were  asked  to  give  directions  to  real  places  that  were 
within  the  scope  of  their  knowledge.  Students  from  Abu  Dhabi  were  asked  to  give 
directions  to  places  that  they  would  certainly  be  familiar  with,  and  students  from 
Bamyas  were  asked  to  give  directions  to  places  in  or  around  Baniyas.  They  were  places 
that  the  students  knew  well,  and  places  to  which  a foreigner  actually  might  ask  directions. 
For  example,  many  of  the  destinations  asked  about  were  hospitals,  or  cinemas,  or 
government  offices  that  both  nationals  and  expatriates  have  to  visit. 

Finally,  there  is  a third  sense  in  which  the  data  collection  method  is  more  natural 
than  elicited.  This  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  task  itself.  In  a natural  context,  when 
we  ask  for  directions,  we  just  walk  up  to  a stranger  and  ask.  The  stranger,  usually  without 

7 1 knew  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  students  interviewed  from  having  taught  their  classes. 

8 Bamyas  is  a kind  of  suburb  of  Abu  Dhabi.  It  is  on  the  mainland,  not  actually  on  the  island  of  Abu  Dhabi. 
It  is  not  a prestigious  place  to  live,  as  it  is  where  many  of  the  non-local  (i.e.,  from  Oman  or  Yemen)  tribes 
or  groups  were  settled.  Many  of  the  people  in  Baniyas  are  not  considered  to  be  “authentic”  nationals. 
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a great  deal  of  consideration  or  thought  about  the  identity  of  his  interlocutor,  usually  just 
gives  the  directions  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  It  is  a very  straightforward  event.  In  this 
way,  the  interviews  were  similar  to  the  natural  event.  I simply  asked  a very  direct 
question,  and  received  a very  direct  reply.  The  responses  that  one  is  likely  to  receive  in 
interviews  such  as  these  are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  different  from  those  that  one  would 
receive  when  asking  in  the  street. 

In  other  words,  the  data  elicited  from  this  kind  of  study  is  not  relying  only  on  the 
participants’  intuition  about  direction  giving.  It  is  true  that  it  is  elicited  data,  but  it  differs 
from  intuitive  data  in  an  important  way.  The  students  were  asked  to  give  accurate 
directions  to  a destination,  not  to  hypothesize  about  what  kinds  of  directions  they  would 
give  under  certain  circumstances.  The  task  required  them  to  actually  perform  the  act  of 
giving  spoken  directions,  not  to  reveal  their  intuitions  about  how  the  act  would  be 
performed.  In  other  words,  it  leans  more  toward  asking  them  to  do  rather  than  to  think 
about  doing.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  place  this  method  of  elicitation  on  Kaspar  and  Dahl’s 
(1991)  continuum  ranging  from  completely  elicited  data  to  completely  observed  data,  the 
method  used  in  this  study  would  probably  fall  right  in  the  middle.  It  is  more  like  observed 
data  than  like  the  elicited  data  that  a full-fledged  role-play  would  produce. 

Difference  from  Naturally-Occurring  Data 

There  is,  however,  one  very  important  way  in  which  these  data  are  different  from 
naturally  occurring  data,  but  this  would  be  the  same  for  data  collected  in  the  street  and 
data  collected  in  interviews:  there  is  less  negotiation  for  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
asker  of  directions.  In  truly  naturally  occurring  directions,  the  asker  of  directions  would 
be  greatly  concerned  with  accuracy , because  without  it  he  might  not  get  where  he  is 
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trying  to  go.  Therefore,  in  naturally  occurring  direction-giving  sequences,  one  would 
expect  to  find  a great  deal  more  checking  back  than  occurs  in  interviews.  In  this  sense, 
these  data  do  lack  some  amount  of  naturalness,  in  that  I did  not  actually  need  to  get  to  an 
unknown  place  using  the  speakers’  directions.  I strongly  suspect  that  these  sequences 
have  produced  the  “less  negotiation,  less  hedging,  less  repetition,  less  variety,  and 
ultimately  less  talk”  that  Beebe  and  Cummings  (1985:3)  talked  about.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  task  did  not  give  the  participants  the  choice  of  “opting  out”  (Bonikowska,  1988)  that 
an  authentic  situation  would  provide9. 

However,  it  is  possible  that  the  direction-givers  in  the  L2  English  sequences  may 
be  striving  as  hard  for  accuracy  as  they  would  in  a natural  situation.  Since  the  interviews 
were  performed  under  test-like  circumstances,  I suspect  that  most  of  the  students  were 
trying  as  hard  as  they  could  to  be  accurate  in  their  directions  in  order  to  perform  well  on 
the  “speaking  test.”  Therefore  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  participants  in  this  study  were 
as  concerned  with  accuracy,  if  not  more  concerned,  than  a stranger  on  the  street  would 
be.  The  level  of  accuracy,  then,  is  similar  to  what  we  would  find  in  naturally  occurring 
data,  although  the  amount  of  negotiation  for  meaning  is  not  similar. 

Conclusion 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  naturally  occurring  data  is  certainly  preferable  to 
elicited  or  intuitive  data,  but  that  fact  does  not  render  elicited  data  useless.  Naturally 
occurring  data  is  indeed  difficult  to  obtain,  and  there  remains  much  we  can  learn  from 
elicited  data  that  is  very  similar  to  naturally  occurring  data.  The  modified  role-play  data 
presented  in  this  study  bears  much  resemblance  to  naturally  occurring  data  in  that  it 

9 Some  students  did  try  to  opt  out.  “Miss,  you  take  taxi!”  was  the  response  in  a couple  of  cases.  However, 
the  option  of  saying  “ I don’t  know.  You’ll  have  to  ask  someone  else.”  was  not  present  in  these  tasks  since 
they  were  in  a speaking  exam  format. 
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occurs  in  a natural  relationship  between  belonger  and  non-belonger,  it  required  a direct 
and  immediate  answer  without  time  for  sifting  through  various  “correct”  options,  and  the 
task  itself  stressed  accuracy.  The  data  is  certainly  of  comparable  quality  to  that  which 
could  be  obtained  on  the  street,  even  though  it  is  lacking  in  negotiation  in  the  same  way 
that  street-obtained  data  would  be.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a great  deal  of  information 
about  direction-giving  strategy  that  can  be  learned  from  the  data  obtained  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  3 

QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  DIRECTION-GIVING  DATA 

Purpose  of  Chapter 

As  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  three  sets  of  data  were  collected:  primary  data 
in  L2  English  from  118  male  native  speakers  of  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic,  baseline  data  in  LI 
English  from  50  male  and  female  speakers  of  UK/British  Isles  English,  and  baseline  data 
in  Arabic  from  46  male  speakers  of  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic.  Each  set  of  data  was  coded  and 
analyzed  for  direction-giving  strategies  and  coded  for  success  or  failure  of  each  sequence 
according  to  criteria  of  accuracy  and  level  of  determinacy.  In  addition,  the  primary  L2 
English  data  were  also  analyzed  for  success  or  failure  in  conjunction  with  information  on 
a number  of  social  variables  collected  for  each  respondent.  This  chapter  will  present  the 
frequency  counts  for  direction-giving  strategies  in  each  group  and  the  number  of 
occurrences  of  success  or  failure  in  each  group.  Furthermore,  the  chapter  will  present  the 
results  regarding  the  statistical  significance  of  the  social  variables  on  direction  giving  in 
L2  English. 

The  rationale  for  examining  the  occurrence  of  direction-giving  strategies  is  to  first 
determine  which  strategies  are  commonly  used  in  the  baseline  LI  English  and  LI  Arabic 
data  in  order  to  be  able  to  then  determine  how  much  (if  any)  transfer  is  occurring  within 
the  L2  English  data.  As  Brown  and  Levinson  (1993)  and  Levinson  (1997)  have  shown, 
there  is  evidence  that  different  languages  may  use  significantly  different  strategies  for 
giving  directions  and  describing  space,  and  it  is  therefore  important  that  in  describing 
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direction  giving  as  an  L2  speech  act  that  we  understand  the  strategies  used  in  both  the 
native  language  and  the  target  language  of  the  participants.  In  the  case  of  the  speech 
event  of  giving  directions,  the  role  of  direction-giving  strategies  is  similar  to  the  role  that 
politeness  strategies  play  in  such  speech  acts  as  apologizing  and  requesting.  In  other 
words,  the  strategies  selected  in  direction  giving  are  dependent  upon  contextual  and 
social  factors  in  the  same  way  that  selection  of  politeness  strategies  are  dependent  upon 
factors  such  as  power  and  social  distance.  Direction-giving  strategies  must  be  analyzed 
in  the  same  way  that  politeness  strategies  are  analyzed  in  their  relevant  studies.  Only  then 
can  we  understand  if  the  directions  given  in  L2  utilize  LI -like  strategies  or  L2-like 
strategies,  or  a combination  of  both. 

Success  or  failure  in  the  direction-giving  sequence  is  another  factor  that  must  be 
analyzed.  In  the  case  of  direction  giving,  determination  of  success  or  failure  will  be  more 
straightforward  than  it  usually  is  in  the  study  of  such  speech  acts  as  requests  or  apologies. 
Rather  than  considering  the  social  impact  of  the  speech  event  to  determine  success  (as  in 
Thomas’  (1983)  discussion  of  cross-cultural  pragmatic  failure),  we  must  consider  the 
practical  outcome:  in  other  words,  could  a person  follow  the  directions  given  and  expect 
to  come  reasonably  close  to  the  target  destination  in  Abu  Dhabi?  The  reason  that 
analysis  of  this  kind  of  practical  success  or  failure  is  important  for  this  study  is  obviously 
that  the  point  of  learning  to  give  directions  in  any  language  is  to  be  able  to  guide  another 
person  successfully  to  a location.  If  L2  learners  are  capable  of  executing  this  speech 
event  successfully  in  an  LI,  but  cannot  do  the  same  in  L2,  it  will  raise  interesting 
questions  about  transfer  and  second  language  learning. 
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The  information  on  non-linguistic  social  variables  is  also  important  to  the 
outcome  of  this  study.  In  order  to  understand  pragmatic  success  or  failure  in  the  speech 
event  of  giving  directions,  we  need  to  be  able  to  determine  what  kinds  of  outside  factors 
could  be  influencing  the  direction-givers.  Information  was  collected  on  each 
respondent’s  age,  residence,  length  of  English  study,  foreign  travel,  work  status,  and 
driving  status  to  determine  if  any  of  these  factors  was  a major  predictor  of  success  or 
failure  in  direction  giving.  The  impact  of  these  variables  on  direction  giving  are 
examined  in  order  to  confirm  or  rule  out  the  role  that  non-linguistic  factors  could  play  in 
L2  direction-giving  in  this  context. 

Direction-Giving  Strategies 

Although  the  researcher  was  aware  of  different  direction-giving  strategies  at  the 
outset  of  the  research,  the  idea  of  doing  a frequency  count  for  strategies  did  not  occur 
until  after  the  data  was  collected.  Upon  examination  of  the  L2  English  data,  it  became 
clear  that  some  strategies  were  being  used  more  frequently  than  others.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  concept  of  a frequency  count  of  strategy  use  and  comparison  of  strategy  use 
among  the  three  data  types  became  a compelling  direction  for  this  work. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  direction-giving  strategies  can  be  divided  into  three 
kinds:  relative,  absolute,  and  landmark/place  names.  In  an  article  on  the  investigation  of 
spatial  description,  Levinson  ( 1 992)  describes  “three  distinctive  kinds  of  location 
conception”  (p.20).  The  first  kind  is  relative  angles,  which  includes  “deictic  and 
anthropomorphic  centering”,  i.e.  Engl,  in  front  of,  in  back  of.  Relative  angles  also 
include  intrinsically’  oriented  objects”  which  includes  orientation  in  relation  to  human 
or  animal  body  parts  or  house  parts.  Examples  of  this  would  be  “at  the  head  of,”  “at  the 
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tail  of,”  and  “at  the  door  of.”  This  kind  of  direction  would  also  include  the  use  of  “right” 
and  “left”  used  in  relation  to  the  left  or  right  hand. 

The  second  kind  of  location  conception  that  Levinson  lists  is  absolute  angles. 
These  include  “finite  angular  divisions”  such  as  the  English  system  of  cardinal  directions, 
which  are  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  However,  Levinson  cautions  that,  when 
examining  spatial  description  in  languages  other  than  English,  “terms  that  belong  to 
‘absolute’  systems  should  not  be  too  quickly  equated  with  Cardinal  Points 
. . . [because] . . . our  familiar  four-term  system  would  seem  to  be  not  particularly 
widespread.”  (p.  16,  brackets  mine).  Levinson  states  that  these  kinds  of  directions  can 
include  wind  points,  inland/sea  distinctions  and  frozen  reference  points  that  have  been 
socially  determined  (p.20). 

Levinson’s  third  category  of  location  conception  is  landmarks  and  place  names, 
which  he  describes  as  “some  system  for  generating  unique  location-specifications”  (p. 

20).  These  include  both  landmarks  of  “general  description”  and  what  Levinson  calls 
“partonymic  division  of  objects  and  regions.”  (p.  20) 

It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that  any  study  of  direction-giving  strategies  in  any 
language  will  have  to  examine  the  data  for  use  of  the  following  strategies:  relative 
directions  (right,  left,  in  front  of,  behind),  absolute  (north,  south,  east,  west)  or 
landmarks/place  names  (the  Safeway  supermarket,  the  falcon  statue).  The  data  in  this 
study  have  included  these  three  kinds  of  strategies.  In  addition,  following  L.  Brown 
(1998),  I have  chosen  to  include  the  use  of  road  names  as  a “navigational  strategy”  (p.  2), 
since  this  type  of  strategy  is  commonly  present  in  data  describing  an  urban  area. 
Therefore,  the  types  of  strategy  use  counted  in  this  data  consisted  of  relative  directions. 
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cardinal  directions,  landmarks,  and  street  names.  Other  kinds  of  strategies  (such  as  “in 
the  direction  of  x”  strategies  and  counting  of  traffic  light  strategies)  will  be  dealt  with 
individually  in  the  qualitative  analysis  chapter. 

The  most  common  types  of  strategies  used  in  this  data  were  relative  directions, 
landmarks,  and  street  names.  Use  of  cardinal  directions  was  extremely  rare,  but  since 
this  counts  as  a major  strategy  in  most  languages  it  was  necessary  to  include  it  and  verify 
the  low  incidence  of  use.  Strategy  uses  were  coded  in  the  following  ways: 

Relative  Directions 

• In  English:  all  first  occurrences  of  the  words  right , left,  straight,  provided  that  the 
perceived  intent  of  the  word  to  guide  the  interlocutor  to  a destination. 

Repetitions  of  the  same  turn  for  clarification  or  emphasis  were  not  counted  as  part 
of  the  total. 

• All  first  occurrences  of  such  relational  location  expressions  as  in  front  of,  behind, 
next  to  provided  that  the  perceived  intent  of  the  expression  was  to  guide  the 
interlocutor  to  a destination. 

• In  Arabic:  all  first  occurrences  of  yemln,  yasar,  and  sida 1 , provided  that  the 
perceived  intent  of  the  word  to  guide  the  interlocutor  to  a destination.  Repetitions 
of  the  same  turn  for  clarification  or  emphasis  were  not  counted  as  part  of  the  total. 

• In  English  and  in  Arabic:  words  with  similar  meaning  to  go  straight  such  as 
English  go  along  and  Arabic  kammel  were  not  counted  as  part  of  the  total. 

Landmarks 

• In  English  and  in  Arabic,  any  reference  to  a specific  place  was  counted  as  a 
landmark.  This  includes  named  businesses,  buildings,  schools,  parks,  hotels,  etc. 

• Unnamed  places  were  not  counted  as  landmarks.  Thus  “the  roundabout”  or  “the 
bridge”  did  not  count  as  use  of  landmarks,  whereas  “A1  Buteen  Airbase 
roundabout”  or  “A1  Maqta  Bridge”  did  count  as  use  of  landmarks.  If  it  could  be 
determined  from  context  which  specific  bridge  or  roundabout  was  being  referred 
to,  that  bridge  or  roundabout  counted  as  a landmark. 
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Sida”  is  a local  word  borrowed  from  Urdu  that  means  “straight” 
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• Described  places,  such  as  “the  roundabout  with  the  fountain  in  it,”  also  counted  as 
use  of  landmarks. 

Street  Names 

• Any  specific  street  name,  in  English  or  in  Arabic,  was  counted  as  street  name. 

This  included  streets  named  by  destination,  such  as  “the  road  to  Mussafah”  or 
“the  road  to  A1  Ain.” 

Cardinal  Directions 

• Any  use  of  the  word  north,  south,  east,  or  west  in  English  or  the  equivalent  in 
Arabic  was  counted  as  an  instance  of  a cardinal  direction.  This  included  the 
names  of  road  such  as  “Eastern  Road  ” or  “el  shari1  elshargf  ’ in  Arabic. 

Results  of  Strategy  Counts 

Table  3.1  indicates  the  total  number  of  each  particular  strategy  used  in  each  data 
type.  Table  3.2  indicates  the  average  number  of  each  strategy  used  by  participants. 


Table  3.1  Total  Number  of  Strategies  by  Data  Type 


Total  Use 

ill 

. 
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Ll  UK/British  Isles 
English(total  50) 

102 

113 

263 

3 

L2  English 
(total  118) 

113 

94 

659 

2 

Ll  Emirati  Gulf 
Arabic 
(total  46) 

119 

50 

203 

2 

As  Table  3.2  shows,  there  are  a number  of  differences  in  the  strategy  use  selected  by  LI 
English  speakers,  L2  English  speakers,  and  LI  Arabic  speakers.  The  average  number  of 
landmarks  per  direction-giving  sequence  reveals  that  Emirati  participants  speaking  L2 
English  use  half  as  many  landmarks  as  LI  UK  English  speakers.  Interestingly,  however, 
Emirati  speakers  using  L 1 Arabic  to  Arabic-speaking  interlocutors  actually  have  a higher 
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(.55  higher)  average  use  of  landmarks  per  sequence  than  do  native  speakers  of  LI 
English. 

A similar  result  is  shown  for  use  of  street  name  strategies.  Emirati  participants 
giving  directions  in  L2  English  use  far  fewer  street  names  than  do  native  speakers  of  LI 
UK  English.  Native  speakers  of  UK  LI  English  use  almost  three  times  as  many  street 
names  when  giving  directions.  The  average  number  of  street  names  used  per  sequence 
does  not  rise  a great  deal  when  Emirati  participants  are  giving  directions  in  Arabic  to  an 
Arabic  interlocutor;  the  number  only  rises  from  an  average  of  .80  per  sequence  to  an 
average  of  1.09  per  sequence. 


Relational  directions  were  clearly  used  more  than  either  landmarks  or  street 
names  among  the  three  groups.  The  table  shows  a very  similar  use  of  relational 

Table  3.2  Average  Number  of  Strategy  Use  Per  Sequence 


J 

« 

i Z2S2-*** 

UK  LI  English 
(50  sequences) 

2.04 

2.26 

5.26 

Emirati  L2  English 
(118  sequences) 

.96 

.80 

5.58 

Emirati  LI  Arabic 
(46  sequences) 

2.59 

1.09 

4.41 

directions  in  LI  UK  English  and  L2  English.  Native  speakers  of  LI  UK  English  used  an 
average  of  5.26  relational  directions  per  sequence,  whereas  Emirati  speakers  of  L2 
English  used  a slightly  higher  average  of  5.58  relational  directions  per  sequence. 
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Surprisingly,  the  use  of  relational  directions  appears  lower  among  LI  Emirati  Arabic 
speakers.  When  speaking  in  Arabic  to  an  Arabic  interlocutor,  participants  used  an 
average  of  only  4.41  relational  directions  per  sequence,  the  lowest  average  of  the  three 
groups.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  say  that  native  speakers  of  Emirati  Arabic  used  the 
most  relational  directions  of  all  groups  when  speaking  in  L2  English,  and  the  fewest 
relational  directions  of  all  groups  when  speaking  in  Arabic. 

The  occurrence  of  cardinal  directions  is  so  rare  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
include  them  in  the  strategies  chart.  There  were  2 uses  of  cardinal  directions  in  the  L2 
English  data,  2 uses  in  the  LI  Arabic  data,  and  3 uses  in  the  LI  UK  English  data.  Uses  of 
other  strategies  that  are  in  the  same  category  as  cardinal  directions  (such  as  “go  in  the 
direction  of  the  Comiche”  strategies)  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Four. 

Success  in  Direction-Giving  Sequences 
The  determination  of  success  or  failure  in  the  direction-giving  sequences  was  not 
a simple  matter.  Both  giving  directions  and  following  them  are  complex  cognitive  tasks, 
and  it  is  entirely  possible  for  a direction-giver  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  minor  details  and 
yet  still  be  able  to  guide  the  listener  to  the  appropriate  destination.  For  this  reason,  in 
doing  the  frequency  count  of  success  and  failure  in  these  sequences,  I was  somewhat 
lenient  in  my  definition  of  success. 

The  factors  determining  success  or  failure  in  direction  giving  sequences  are  as 
follows: 

• Are  the  directions  reasonably  accurate?  Are  they  accurate  in  crucial  parts  of  the 
description? 

• Does  the  participant  give  enough  information  to  guide  the  interlocutor? 

• Does  the  participant  manage  to  avoid  giving  too  much  information  so  that  the 
directions  can  be  effectively  processed? 
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• Could  a person  with  a minimal  knowledge  of  Abu  Dhabi  manage  to  arrive  at  the 
destination  following  these  directions? 

I coded  each  direction-giving  sequence  for  success  or  failure  based  upon  whether 
or  not  I believed  that  a person  with  a minimal  amount  of  familiarity  with  Abu  Dhabi 
would  be  able  to  follow  the  directions  and  come  reasonably  close  to  the  intended 
destination  without  getting  too  lost  along  the  way.  For  this  reason,  accuracy  was  the 
primary  determining  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  most  sequences.  However,  literal 
accuracy  was  not  usually  the  lone  reason  for  success  or  failure.  Any  direction-giver  who 
started  out  by  saying,  “take  a right  on  Muroor”  when  he  should  have  said,  “take  a left  on 
Muroor”  was  immediately  ruled  a failure,  even  if  the  rest  of  his  directions  were  accurate. 
On  the  other  hand,  a direction-giver  who  could  guide  the  interlocutor  quite  close  to  the 
destination,  but  then  had  to  say,  “I’m  not  sure,  it’s  either  the  third  or  fourth  light”  was 
coded  as  a success.  These  were  judgment  calls,  but  most  of  them  were  not  close 
judgment  calls.  The  majority  of  the  failures,  particularly  the  L2  failures,  were  clear-cut 
cases  that  failed  for  multiple  reasons.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I tended  to  be 
lenient  in  my  definition  of  success,  the  number  of  failures  was  much  larger  than  the 
number  of  successes. 

Accuracy  was,  of  course,  the  biggest  factor  in  determining  success  or  failure,  but 
there  were  other  factors  that  contributed  to  judging  whether  the  directions  were  adequate 
for  the  task  at  hand.  Following  Schneider  and  Taylor  (1999),  the  direction  sequences 
were  also  examined  for  level  of  determinacy.  Schneider  and  Taylor,  in  a study  of 
comprehension  of  written  directions,  state  that  directions  can  have  three  levels  of 
determinacy:  indeterminate,  determinate,  and  overdeterminate.  According  to  the  authors, 
indeterminate  descriptions  contain  “incomplete  spatial  information,  thus  requiring 
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inferences.”  (p.418).  Thus,  the  problem  with  processing  indeterminate  descriptions  is 
that  they  can  require  the  hearer  to  fill  in  from  her  own  (possibly  incomplete)  knowledge 
of  the  area.  Overdeterminate  directions  do  just  the  opposite:  they  contain  “additional 
spatial  information  beyond  that  essential  to  the  described  route.”  (p.418).  Schneider  and 
Taylor  state  that  overdeterminate  directions  are  more  complex  and  more  difficult  to 
cognitively  process,  and  therefore  place  a strain  on  working  memory.  Determinate 
directions  are  obviously  in  the  middle  ground,  providing  just  the  right  amount  of 
information  to  allow  the  hearer  to  effectively  process  the  directions  without  requiring  too 
much  inferencing  or  straining  memory  capacity.  In  this  study,  many  of  the  direction 
giving  sequences  fell  into  the  overdeterminate  and  underdeterminate  categories,  but  few 
were  judged  failures  for  those  reasons  alone.  Usually  there  were  problems  with  accuracy 
in  addition  to  problems  with  determinacy  and  complexity. 

As  I have  stated,  there  were  many  reasons  for  failure,  and  in  most  cases  the 
reasons  are  numerous  and  complex.  In  the  discussion  section  of  this  chapter,  I will 
elaborate  on  the  more  general  reasons  for  the  success  and  failure  rates  that  are  seen  in  this 
study.  In  the  next  chapter,  I will  examine  specific  kinds  of  failure  as  well  as  specific 
kinds  of  success,  and  analyze  the  factors  that  contributed  to  either  outcome.  At  this  point 
I will  limit  the  discussion  to  the  frequency  of  successes  and  failures  and  their  distribution 
across  the  three  sets  of  data. 

Table  3.3  shows  the  number  of  successes  and  the  number  of  failures  in  all  three 
groups.  In  the  L1UK  English  data,  there  were  twenty  failures  and  thirty  successes,  which 
means  that  the  level  of  successes  was  twenty  percentage  points  higher  than  the  level  of 
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failures.  In  the  LI  Arabic  data,  there  were  26  failures  and  20  successes.  With  only  six 
more  failures  than  successes,  the  rate  of  success  and  failure  were  fairly  evenly  matched. 

Table  3.3  Successes  and  Failures 


o u r o ceesses 

LI  UK  English 

30 

20 

L2  English 

23 

95 

LI  Emirati  Arabic 

20 

26 

However,  in  the  L2  English  data,  there  were  ninety-five  failures  to  a mere  23  successes, 
which  means  that  the  large  majority  of  L2  direction-giving  sequences  were  failures. 

Giving  directions  in  Abu  Dhabi  seems  to  present  a considerable  difficulty  factor 
above  and  beyond  language  ability  if  around  half  of  native  speakers  of  both  Arabic  and 
English  fail  at  doing  it  correctly.  However,  the  fact  that  such  a large  number  of  the  L2 
English  speakers  failed  at  doing  it  indicates  that  there  may  also  be  a second  language 
difficulty  at  work  here.  In  the  next  chapter,  I will  present  possible  reasons  why  native 
speakers  and  L2  speakers  seemed  to  find  this  task  so  challenging. 

There  is  one  other  factor  that  needs  to  be  addressed  when  looking  at  success  and 
failure  in  the  direction-giving  sequences.  Both  females  and  males  participated  in  the 
UK/British  Isles  LI  English  data,  whereas  in  the  L2  English  data  and  LI  Arabic  data  all 
participants  were  male.  Table  3.4  shows  the  success  and  failure  rate  of  males  and 
females  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data. 

The  table  shows  the  success  and  failure  rates  of  females  and  males  in  terms  of  raw 
numbers  and  percentages.  The  28  female  participants  were  evenly  divided  in  that  fifty 
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percent  failed  and  fifty  percent  succeeded.  Among  the  22  male  participants,  seventy- 
three  percent  succeeded,  whereas  only  twenty-seven  percent  failed.  In  other  words,  there 

Table  3.4  Gender  and  Success  Rate  in  LI  UK/British  Isles  English 


glllllllgillgi 

mmmmm 

Female 

14  (50%) 

14  (50%) 

Male 

16  (73%) 

6 (27%) 

was  a thirteen  percent  greater  rate  of  failure  among  the  women  than  among  the  men, 
indicating  that  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  data  actually  increased 
the  overall  failure  rate.  The  possible  reasons  behind  this  would  obviously  make  a very 
good  study  in  and  of  themselves,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  these  figures  reveal 
that  the  greater  rate  of  success  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data  is  almost  certainly 
not  due  to  the  inclusion  of  female  participants.  It  is  indeed  possible  to  speculate  that  the 
success  rate  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data  would  have  been  even  higher  had 
only  male  participants  been  included. 

Social  Variables 

At  the  time  of  the  recording  of  each  of  the  L2  English  direction-giving  sequences, 
information  was  collected  on  six  variables  that  could  affect  the  participant’s  ability  to 
give  directions  successfully.  In  order  to  account  for  non-linguistic  factors  that  could 
possibly  explain  success  or  failure  in  direction-giving,  this  study  examines  the  variables 
of  residence,  age,  work  status,  amount  of  extra  English  study,  driving  status,  and  foreign 
travel.  Each  of  these  contained  a possible  explanation  for  the  differential  rates  of  success 
and  failure  in  giving  directions.  This  section  will  explain  the  rationale  for  collecting  data 
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on  each  variable,  and  examine  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  success/failure  ratio  per 
variable  to  explore  its  significance  within  the  study. 

Variable  1:  Residence 

Each  L2  English  participant  was  asked  to  tell  where  he  lived  at  the  time  and  how 
long  he  had  lived  there.  All  of  the  students  at  Abu  Dhabi  Men’s  College  do  not 
necessarily  live  in  the  city  of  Abu  Dhabi  itself.  The  city  of  Abu  Dhabi  is  on  an  island, 
which  is  connected  by  bridges  to  the  mainland.  Just  over  the  bridges  are  the  outlying 
areas  of  Baniyas,  Shahama,  and  Mussafah.  Many  of  the  students  who  participated  in  this 
study  commute  from  these  areas  to  Abu  Dhabi  daily.  A very  small  number  commute 
even  farther,  even  spending  the  work  week  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  driving  home  to  A1  Ain  or 
Liwa  on  the  weekends. 

The  distribution  of  who  lives  where  is,  as  in  most  societies,  highly  socially 
significant.  It  is  particularly  significant  in  the  UAE  as  where  one  lives  often  indicates 
tribal  affiliation,  national  origin  of  family  (many  UAE  nationals  are  originally  from 
Oman,  Yemen,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  Gulf  countries)  and  how  long  a family  has  been 
settled,  i.e.  out  of  Bedouin  tents  or  palm-thatched  huts  and  into  permanent  housing.  In 
the  Abu  Dhabi  area,  it  can  generally  be  said  that  the  more  socially  prominent  tribes  and 
families  were  settled  on  the  island  of  Abu  Dhabi  in  what  are  now  considered  to  be  the 
more  desirable  parts  of  town.  Less  prominent  families  often  live  farther  away  from  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  those  with  no  real  tribal  connections  often  live  in  Baniyas  or 
Shahama.  Much  of  Baniyas  is  settled  by  immigrants  from  Yemen  and  Oman  who  came 
to  work  in  the  UAE  oilfields  in  the  1960s  and  later  were  given  UAE  nationality. 

Mussafah  is  what  would  be  known  in  the  US.  as  a kind  of  “bedroom  community.”  It  is 
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mostly  populated  by  single  foreign  men  who  work  in  Abu  Dhabi,  but  who  are  not 
allowed  by  law  to  live  within  the  city  limits.  A few  national  families  live  there  as  well. 

All  of  the  outlying  communities  (Baniyas,  Shahama,  and  Mussafah2)  are  generally 
considered  to  be  less  prosperous  and  less  developed  than  the  urban  areas  of  Abu  Dhabi. 

This  information  is  important  because  it  reveals  why  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
information  on  residence  as  a variable,  and  it  will  be  discussed  more  in  the  next  two 
chapters.  Participants  who  live  in  different  places  have  different  amounts  and  kinds  of 
exposure  to  places  in  and  around  Abu  Dhabi.  Furthermore,  due  to  the  differences  in 
socio-economic  status  and  conservatism  in  families,  students  from  different  residences 
may  have  less  money,  less  time,  or  less  permission  to  go  out  and  around  to  become 
familiar  with  various  places  in  Abu  Dhabi.  Finally,  there  may  be  large  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  public  education  received  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  in  the  outlying  areas,  which 
could  affect  a participant’s  ability  to  execute  a speech  event  in  English. 

The  data  that  were  collected  on  residence  was  coded  for  location.  Those  coded 
AD  were  considered  to  be  from  urban  areas  of  Abu  Dhabi  that  are  actually  on  the  island. 
Those  coded  OA  (outlying  areas)  gave  their  residence  as  Baniyas,  Shahama,  Mussafah, 
or  A1  Wathba.  Also  included  in  the  OA  were  three  students  who  commuted  from  farther 
away  but  spent  the  working  week  in  Abu  Dhabi.  The  information  was  coded  in  an  SPSS 
10  data  file  and  run  through  the  program  to  attain  percentages.  Table  3.5  contains  the 
percentages  obtained  from  the  data  on  residence.  As  table  3.5  shows,  of  the  68 
participants  coded  as  residents  of  Abu  Dhabi  (AD),  70.6%  failed  and  29.4  % succeeded 


The  spellings  of  these  towns  are  the  common  English  spellings  used  on  street  signs  and  in  newspapers  in 
the  UAE.  I have  chosen  to  use  these  rather  than  the  exact  Arabic  transliteration  as  these  common  spellings 
will  be  most  recognizable  to  UAE  readers. 
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in  the  L2  English  direction-giving  sequences.  Of  the  50  participants  coded  as  residents  of 
the  outlying  areas  (S),  94%  failed  and  6%  succeeded  in  giving  directions  in  L2  English. 

Table  3.5  Percentages  and  Residence 


SUCCESS 

Total 

F 

S 

Residence 

AD 

Count 

48 

20 

68 

% within 
Residence 

70.6% 

29.4% 

100.0% 

OA 

Count 

47 

3 

50 

% within 
Residence 

94.0% 

6.0% 

100.0% 

Total 

Count 

95 

23 

118 

% within 
Residence 

80.5% 

19.5% 

100.0% 

AD=  Abu  Dhabi  OA=outlying  areas 


Table  3.6  shows  the  results  of  running  a chi-square  procedure  to  determine  if  the 
difference  between  the  Abu  Dhabi  residents  and  the  residents  of  the  outlying  areas  in 
ability  to  succeed  in  giving  directions  in  L2  English  is  significant. 

Table  3.6  Chi-Square  Tests  for  Residence 


Value 

df 

Asymp. 
Sig.  (2- 
sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(1 -sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

Square 

10.064 

1 

.002 

Continuity 

Correction 

8.628 

1 

.003 

Likelihood 

Ratio 

11.327 

1 

.001 

Fisher's 
Exact  Test 

.002 

.001 

N of  Valid 
Cases 

118 

The  tests  show  that  there  is  indeed  a significant  difference  since  the  chi-square  value  is 
p=  < .05.  For  this  test,  the  level  of  significance  is  p=  .002,  df=l.  The  discussion  of  the 
possible  reasons  for  this  significant  difference  is  in  the  following  chapter. 
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Variable  2:  Age 

Each  participant  in  the  study  was  asked  to  give  his  age.  The  majority  of  the 
students  at  Abu  Dhabi  Men’s  College  are  young  men  of  traditional  college  age.  This  is 
true  of  almost  all  of  the  students  who  attend  morning  classes,  but  the  students  who  attend 
evening  classes  are  working  men  who  are  often  somewhat  older  than  traditional  students. 
It  was  felt  that  age  could  be  a factor  in  whether  or  not  participants  could  successfully  give 
directions.  Younger  students  were  likely  to  have  less  experience  with  visiting  different 
locations  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  the  surrounding  towns.  Older  students  were  more  likely  to 
know  how  to  get  to  different  locations  just  by  virtue  of  having  been  around  longer  and 
having  visited  various  locations  more  often. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  participants  were  divided  into  two  age  groups.  Group 
one  (represented  by  the  number  1 on  the  chart)  was  men  below  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
group  two  (represented  by  the  number  2 on  the  chart)  was  men  who  were  twenty  years 
old  or  older.  This  division  was  made  on  the  basis  that  men  under  twenty  were  very  likely 
to  be  unmarried,  dependent,  and  living  with  their  families,  and  thus  less  likely  to  have  a 
full  adult  experience  of  the  city.  Men  who  were  twenty  and  older  were  more  likely  to  be 
independent  to  some  degree,  perhaps  even  married  and  employed,  and  thus  have  wider 
experience  of  moving  about  the  city  of  Abu  Dhabi.  Table  3.7  shows  the  numbers  of 
participants  of  each  age  group  and  the  percentages  of  success  or  failure  associated  with 
each  group. 

As  the  table  shows,  there  were  62  participants  who  were  below  the  age  of  20  and 
56  participants  who  were  twenty  years  old  or  older.  Of  those  who  were  under  twenty 
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years  old,  74.2%  failed  in  giving  directions  and  25.8%  were  successful  in  their  direction- 
giving sequences.  As  for  the  participants  who  were  twenty  years  old  or  older,  87.5% 

Table  3.7  Percentages  and  Age 


SUCCESS 

Total 

F 

S 

AGE 

< 20 

Count 

46 

16 

62 

% within 
AGE 

74.2% 

25.8% 

100.0% 

>20 

Count 

49 

7 

56 

% within 
AGE 

87.5% 

12.5% 

100.0% 

Total 

Count 

95 

23 

118 

% within 
AGE 

80.5% 

19.5% 

100.0% 

failed  and  12.5  percent  succeeded.  Table  3.8  below  shows  the  result  of  the  chi-square 


test  for  age.  This  test  revealed  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two 


age  groups  (p=.  068,  df=l).  It  is  therefore  not  possible  to  claim  that  age  is  a significant 
factor  in  the  ability  of  this  group  to  successfully  give  directions  in  L2  English. 

Table  3.8  Chi-Square  Tests  for  Age 


Value 

df 

Asymp. 
Sig.  (2- 
sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(1 -sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

Square 

3.320 

1 

.068 

Continuity 

Correction 

2.526 

1 

.112 

Likelihood 

Ratio 

3.407 

1 

.065 

Fisher's 
Exact  Test 

.102 

.055 

N of  Valid 
Cases 

118 

Variable  3:  Work 

The  third  variable  examined  in  this  study  was  whether  or  not  the  participant  was 
employed.  As  stated  above,  many  of  the  participating  CD  students  at  Abu  Dhabi  Men’s 
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College  were  full-time  workers  who  attended  technical  classes  in  the  evening.  Work 
status  was  considered  a possible  factor  in  successful  direction  giving  for  similar  reasons 
to  those  given  for  the  variable  of  age.  Participants  who  worked  full-time  were  considered 
likely  to  spend  more  time  out  and  around  the  city,  and  likely  to  be  more  familiar  with 
different  locations.  Furthermore,  those  with  work  experience  had  more  possibility  of 
interacting  with  strangers  in  their  city  or  town  and  thus  could  have  been  more 
experienced  in  giving  directions. 

Participants  were  coded  as  either  unemployed  students  (S)  or  workers  (W).  Any 
student  who  was  employed  to  any  extent  in  any  occupation  was  listed  as  a worker.  This 
included  students  who  had  been  previously  employed  but  were  currently  unemployed,  as 
well  as  students  who  were  sponsored  by  an  employer  to  attend  college  but  not  currently 
working.  Table  3.9  shows  the  number  of  unemployed  student  participants  and  the 
number  of  working  student  participants  and  the  rates  of  success  and  failure  for  each 
group. 

Table  3.9  Percentages  and  Work  Status 


SUCCESS 

Total 

F 

S 

WORK 

STUDENT 

Count 

53 

13 

66 

% within 
WORK 

80.3% 

19.7% 

100.0% 

WORKER 

Count 

42 

10 

52 

% within 
WORK 

80.8% 

19.2% 

100.0% 

Total 

Count 

95 

23 

118 

% within 
WORK 

80.5% 

19.5% 

100.0% 

Table  3.9  shows  that  the  participants  were  almost  evenly  divided  into  workers  and 
unemployed  students.  The  study  included  66  unemployed  students  and  52  working 
students.  It  is  striking  that  these  two  groups  had  almost  identical  rates  of  failure  and 
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success  in  the  direction-giving  tasks.  The  unemployed  student  group  had  a failure  rate  of 
80.3  %,  while  the  working  students  had  a similar  failure  rate  of  80.8%.  The  success  rate 
for  the  unemployed  students  was  19.7%  and  for  the  working  participants  it  was  19.2%.  It 
is  therefore  no  surprise  that  the  chi-square  test,  shown  in  Table  3.10,  reveals  no 
significant  difference  in  success  rates  for  these  groups  (chi  square  = .004,  p=.  949,  df=l). 
Table  3.10  Chi-Square  Tests  for  Work  Status 


Value 

df 

Asymp. 
Sig.  (2- 
sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(1 -sided) 

Pearson  Chi- 
Square 

.004 

1 

.949 

Continuity 

Correction 

.000 

1 

1.000 

Likelihood  Ratio 

.004 

1 

.949 

Fisher's  Exact 
Test 

1.000 

.570 

N of  Valid  Cases 

118 

Variable  4:  Driving  Status 

Information  was  also  collected  on  whether  or  not  participants  were  drivers.  This 
was  considered  a particularly  important  variable  since  it  was  thought  that  drivers  would 
be  the  most  likely  of  all  groups  to  pay  attention  to  where  places  are  located  and  how  to 
get  to  particular  destinations.  A person  who  drives  is  often  responsible  for  directions,  as 
opposed  to  a passenger  who  merely  observes  the  directions  that  a car  takes.  A driver  is 
also  more  likely  to  have  active  rather  than  passive  knowledge  of  how  to  get  to  a particular 
location;  he  will  have  mentally  driven  the  route  before  actually  physically  driving  the 
route.  Furthermore,  as  drivers  are  naturally  more  mobile,  they  would  also  have  had  more 
frequent  experience  of  visiting  different  locations  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  its  outlying  areas. 

Participants  were  coded  as  either  “yes”  for  driver  (Y)  or  “no”  for  non-driver  (N). 

A person  was  considered  a driver  if  he  had  a license.  In  most  cases,  those  who  were 
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drivers  also  had  cars.  In  a very  few  cases,  drivers  did  not  have  cars,  but  they  were  still 
coded  as  (Y)  for  driver.  When  you  take  into  account  the  considerable  difficulty  of 

Table  3.11  Percentages  and  Driving  Status 


SUCCESS 

Total 

F 

S 

DRIVER 

NO 

Count 

30 

7 

37 

% within 
DRIVER 

81.1% 

18.9% 

100.0% 

YES 

Count 

65 

16 

81 

% within 
DRIVER 

80.2% 

19.8% 

100.0% 

Total 

Count 

95 

23 

118 

% within 
DRIVER 

80.5% 

19.5% 

100.0% 

NO  = Doesn’t  drive  YES=  Driver 


obtaining  a license  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  the  great  amount  of  driving  practice  it  requires  and 
add  that  to  the  fact  that  most  young  men  without  cars  frequently  borrow  the  cars  of  their 
brothers,  father,  or  uncles,  it  seems  reasonable  to  count  the  license-holders  as  drivers. 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  rates  of  success  and  failure  in  direction 
giving  were  very  similar  between  drivers  and  non-drivers.  As  Table  3.11  shows,  there 
were  37  non-drivers  and  81  drivers.  The  drivers  had  a success  rate  of  80.2%  while  the 
non-drivers  had  a similar  rate  of  8 1 . 1%. 

Table  3.12  Chi-Square  Tests  for  Driving  Status 


Value 

df 

Asymp. 
Sig.  (2- 
sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(1 -sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

Square 

.011 

1 

.915 

Continuity 

Correction 

.000 

1 

1.000 

Likelihood 

Ratio 

.011 

1 

.915 

Fishefs 
Exact  Test 

1.000 

.565 

N of  Valid 
Cases 

118 
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It  appears  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  ability  of  drivers  and  non- 
drivers to  give  directions  in  L2  English  successfully.  The  results  of  the  chi-square 
procedure  show  that  the  chi-square  value  is  p=.  915,  df=l,  indicating  that  there  is  no 
statistically  significant  difference  in  the  ability  of  drivers  and  non-drivers  to  give 
directions  in  L2  English. 

Variable  5:  Additional  English  Study 

Each  participant  in  the  study  had  studied  English  as  a subject  in  high  school  and 
had  also  had  15  hours  a week  of  English  study  in  the  CD  program  up  until  that  point  in 
the  semester  when  the  interviews  took  place.  The  participants  were  also  asked  about  any 
additional  English  study  they  had  had  over  and  above  the  usual  high  school  and  CD 
study.  This  was  considered  to  potentially  be  the  most  influential  variable  of  them  all, 
since  the  study  was  examining  the  ability  of  the  participants  use  the  English  language  in 
giving  directions.  It  is  possible  that  those  with  additional  English  study  might  have  more 
experience  not  just  in  giving  directions,  but  also  in  giving  directions  in  English.  In 
addition,  these  participants  might  also  be  more  fluent  and  flexible  in  the  language, 
allowing  them  to  give  more  coherent  directions. 

The  data  were  coded  as  either  a (1)  high  school  and  CD  English  only,  or  as  a (2) 
additional  English  beyond  high  school  and  CD.  Of  course,  some  participants  had  little 
extra  English,  such  as  a one-month  course  at  the  British  Council,  and  others  had  as  much 
as  a semester  course  of  study  in  England  or  America.  However,  since  the  group  with 
extra  English  was  already  small,  for  the  purposes  of  statistical  analysis  they  were  all 
placed  in  one  group.  Again,  the  variable  appears  to  have  little  impact  on  whether  or  not 
participants  were  able  to  successfully  give  directions  in  L2  English.  As  you  can  see  in 
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Table  3.13,  there  were  a total  of  92  participants  with  no  extra  English,  and  of  these, 
79.3%  failed  to  give  directions  correctly  in  English.  There  were  only  26  participants  who 
had  studied  additional  English,  and  this  group  had  an  even  higher  failure  rate  than  those 
with  no  extra  English.  The  additional  English  group  had  a failure  rate  of  84.6%,  which  is 
approximately  five  percent  higher  than  the  rate  for  those  with  no  additional  English. 
Table  3.13  Percentages  and  Additional  English  Study 


SUCCESS 

Total 

F 

S 

Eng  Study 

HS+CD 

Count 

73 

19 

92 

% within  Eng  Study 

79.3% 

20.7% 

100.0% 

EXENG 

Count 

22 

4 

26 

% within  Eng  Study 

84.6% 

15.4% 

100.0% 

Total 

Count 

95 

23 

118 

% within  Eng  Study 

80.5% 

19.5% 

100.0% 

HS+CD= 

high  sc 

tiool  and  CD  English  only  EXENG=  extra  English  study 

These  counter-intuitive  results  were  indeed  surprising,  since  one  would  assume  that  a 
great  factor  in  success  would  be  ability  to  use  the  language  well,  and  that  extra  study 
would  produce  better  language  users. 

The  chi-square  procedure  revealed  that  there  was  no  statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  two  groups  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  successfully  give  directions 
in  L2  English.  As  Table  3.14  indicates,  the  result  of  the  chi-square  test  was  x=  .350,  p= 
.549,  df=l.  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  additional  English  study  is  not  as  important  a 
variable  as  originally  suspected. 

Variable  6:  Foreign  Travel 

The  final  variable  examined  in  this  study  was  whether  or  not  the  participants  had 
traveled  outside  the  UAE  to  any  non-Arabic  speaking  countries.  This  had  a potential 
influence  on  participants’  ability  to  give  directions  in  English  because  those  who  had 
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traveled  would  have  been  likely  to  have  more  experience  in  asking  for  directions  in 
English.  Those  who  had  been  only  in  the  UAE  would  not  be  likely  to  need  directions 
frequently  and  probably  would  not  frequently  encounter  foreigners  who  needed  directions 

Table  3.14  Chi-Square  Tests  and  Additional  English  Study 


Value 

df 

Asymp.  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(1 -sided) 

Pearson 

Chi-Square 

.358 

1 

.549 

Continuity 

Correction 

.101 

1 

.750 

Likelihood 

Ratio 

.374 

1 

.541 

Fisher's 
Exact  Test 

.780 

.387 

N of  Valid 
Cases 

118 

from  them.  Those  who  had  traveled  in  Arabic  speaking  countries  may  have  needed 
directions  more  frequently,  but  would  have  been  able  to  both  ask  for  and  give  directions 
in  Arabic.  However,  those  who  had  traveled  in  foreign  countries  where  Arabic  was  not 
spoken  would  likely  have  encountered  frequent  occasions  in  which  they  had  to  ask  for 
and  listen  to  directions  being  given  in  English.  This  presumably  would  have  given  them 
an  advantage  on  the  task  required  for  this  research. 

Table  3.15  Percentages  and  Foreign  Travel 


SUCCESS 

Total 

F 

S 

FORTRAV 

NO 

Count 

59 

15 

74 

% within 
FORTRAV 

79.7% 

20.3% 

100.0% 

YES 

Count 

36 

8 

44 

% within 
FORTRAV 

81.8% 

18.2% 

100.0% 

Total 

Count 

95 

23 

118 

% within 
FORTRAV 

80.5% 

19.5% 

100.0% 

No-  no  foreign  travel  Yes=  foreign  travel  in  non- Arabic  countries 
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Table  3.15  shows  that  there  were  a total  of  44  students  who  had  traveled  to  non- 
Arabic  speaking  foreign  countries,  as  opposed  to  74  who  had  never  traveled  outside  the 
UAE  or  the  Arabic-speaking  world.  Here  again,  we  find  very  similar  success  rates  for 
both  groups.  Of  those  who  had  traveled  to  non- Arabic  speaking  countries,  80.5  % failed 
at  giving  directions  successfully,  whereas  those  who  had  not  traveled  outside  of  Arabic- 
speaking countries  had  a failure  rate  of  79.7%. 

Table  3.16  Chi-Square  Tests  for  Foreign  Travel 


Value 

df 

Asymp. 
Sig.  (2- 
sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(2-sided) 

Exact  Sig. 
(1 -sided) 

Pearson 

Chi- 

Square 

.077 

1 

.782 

Continuity 

Correction 

.001 

1 

.971 

Likelihood 

Ratio 

.077 

1 

.781 

Fisher's 
Exact  Test 

1.000 

.490 

N of  Valid 
Cases 

118 

The  results  of  the  chi-square  procedure  revealed  that  the  difference  in  success 
rates  among  those  who  had  traveled  to  non-Arabic  speaking  countries  and  those  who  had 
not  traveled  to  non-Arabic  speaking  countries  was  not  statistically  significant.  As  Table 
3.16  shows,  the  chi-square  test  results  were  p=  .782,  df=l.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to 
claim  that  foreign  travel  had  a significant  influence  on  participants’  ability  to  give 
directions  successfully. 

Conclusion 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  seen  several  results  of  the  data  analysis  for  this  study, 
including  the  outcomes  for  frequency  counts  of  strategy  use,  coding  for  success  or 
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failure,  and  social  variables  related  to  the  L2  English  participants.  The  frequency  count 
of  strategy  use  reveals  some  marked  differences  in  direction  giving  strategies  used  in  the 
baseline  LI  data  as  compared  to  the  L2  English  data.  The  first  finding  is  that  in  LI 
Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  and  LI  UK/British  Isles  English,  the  participants  used  landmarks 
much  more  frequently  than  did  the  L2  English  participants.  A second  finding  is  that 
street  names  were  used  much  more  frequently  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data 
than  in  the  LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  and  L2  English  data.  As  for  the  results  of  the  coding 
for  success  and  failure,  there  was  a remarkably  high  failure  rate  (81%)  among  the  L2 
English  participants,  as  compared  to  failure  rates  in  the  baseline  data.  The  LI  UK/British 
Isles  English  failure  rate  was  40%  and  the  LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  failure  rate  was  57%. 
Finally,  the  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  relationship  between  success  in  direction  giving 
and  the  social  variables  (age,  work  status,  driving  status,  years  of  English  study, 
residence,  and  foreign  travel)  revealed  that  only  residence  had  a statistically  significant 
effect  in  determining  success  or  failure  in  direction  giving.  These  outcomes  and  their 
significance  for  this  study  will  be  discussed  in  much  more  detail  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  4 

DISCUSSION  OF  STRATEGIES,  SUCCESS  RATE,  AND  VARIABLES 

Introduction 

This  chapter  will  examine  the  outcomes  of  the  analysis  of  strategy  use,  success  rate, 
and  social  variables  related  to  direction  giving  in  this  study.  The  discussion  will  include 
the  effect  of  social  context  on  the  use  of  landmarks  and  street  names  within  the  L2 
English  data.  It  will  also  include  the  effect  of  physical,  historical,  and  cognitive  factors 
on  the  success  rate,  in  addition  to  a brief  analysis  of  the  possible  effects  of  transfer  of 
training  on  ability  to  give  authentic  directions  well.  Finally,  this  chapter  will  conclude 
with  an  examination  of  the  social,  educational,  and  methodological  factors  that  may  have 
contributed  to  the  significance  of  residence  as  a social  variable  affecting  the  success  rate 
in  the  L2  data. 

Discussion  of  Strategies 

The  outcome  of  the  frequency  count  for  strategy  use  in  this  study  raises  many 
questions.  When  we  compare  the  average  numbers  for  strategy  use  among  the  three 
language  groups  as  presented  in  Table  3.2,  it  becomes  obvious  that  of  the  three  strategies 
most  commonly  used,  two  are  being  used  with  quite  different  frequencies  across  groups. 

Relational  Directions 

First,  we  will  examine  the  strategy  that  is  used  most  consistently  across  groups, 
and  then  move  on  to  strategies  that  are  used  differently.  As  stated  previously,  the 
strategy  that  is  used  the  most  frequently  in  all  groups  and  in  the  most  consistent  way  in 
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all  groups  is  relational  directions.  In  UK  LI  English  and  Emirati  L2  English,  relational 
directions  were  used  an  average  of  5.26  times  per  sequence  and  5.58  times  per  sequence 
respectively,  which  presents  a strikingly  similar  frequency  of  use  for  these  two  groups. 
Only  in  Arabic  do  we  find  a somewhat  lower  (4.41)  average  use  per  sequence.  It  seems 
possible  just  from  the  overall  frequency  of  occurrence  of  this  strategy  to  claim  that 
relational  directions  probably  represents  the  canonical  direction-giving  strategy  in  both 
English  and  Emirati  Arabic.  However,  its  use  as  the  premier  strategy  is  more  clearly 
defined  in  English,  both  in  the  LI  and  L2  data.  In  other  words,  the  difference  between 
the  frequency  of  relational  directions  compared  to  the  frequency  of  other  strategies  is 
clearer  and  more  striking  in  English  than  in  Arabic.  Since  Arabic  has  a lower  frequency 
average  of  relational  directions  and  a higher  frequency  average  of  landmarks,  the 
supremacy  of  relational  directions  does  not  appear  so  clear-cut.  It  may  be  that  in  Emirati 
Arabic,  the  use  of  relational  directions  as  a primary  direction-giving  strategy  is  less  well 
defined  or  less  agreed-upon  than  in  English1. 

It  is  also  possible  that  the  relatively  frequent  use  of  relational  directions  in  the 
Emirati  Arabic  data  is  an  artifact  of  the  research  methodology  used  in  this  study.  All  of 
the  participants  had  recently  been  exposed  to  direction-giving  strategies  in  English 
textbooks,  portrayed  primarily  in  relational  terms,  before  being  asked  to  give  directions  in 
Arabic.  Also,  the  Arabic  direction-giving  data  were  collected  at  the  college,  where 
English  is  the  language  of  instruction  and  where  the  English  L2  direction-giving  data 
were  collected.  Both  of  these  facts  could  have  influenced  the  frequency  of  relational 


1 In  Chapter  Five,  native-speaker  opinions  on  this  subject,  drawn  from  ethnographic  interviews,  will  be 
discussed. 
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strategies  in  the  Emirati  Arabic  data.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  influence  from  English. 

It  is  also  evident,  as  the  detailed  analysis  in  Chapter  Four  will  show,  that  many  of 
the  participants  found  the  use  of  relational  directions  in  English  a difficult  and 
challenging  task.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  confusing  both  the  words  for  right  and 
left  and  even  the  concepts  of  right  and  left.  Although  this  is  probably  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  terms  in  English,  it  is  possible  to  speculate  that  some  lack  of  familiarity 
with  this  strategy  in  Arabic  caused  difficulty  for  some  participants. 

Landmarks 

There  were  clear-cut  differences  between  the  LI  data  sets  and  the  L2  data  set  in 
the  use  of  the  strategy  of  landmarks,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  revelation  of 
the  data.  The  L2  English  data  show  an  average  use  of  less  than  1 landmark  per  sequence. 
Of  course,  this  is  an  average,  which  means  that  there  were  some  participants  that  used 
several  landmarks  and  many  others  that  used  no  landmarks  whatsoever.  However,  even 
in  a cursory  look  at  the  data,  the  absence  of  landmarks  is  a striking  feature  of  the  L2 
sequences  compared  to  the  more  frequent  use  of  landmarks  in  LI  English  and  LI  Arabic. 
The  LI  English  data  reveal  a use  of  slightly  more  than  two  landmarks  per  sequence,  and 
the  LI  Arabic  has  an  even  higher  average  of  more  than  two  and  a half  landmarks  per 
sequence.  Clearly,  Arabic  speakers  commonly  use  landmarks  when  giving  directions  in 
their  LI,  and  English  speakers  frequently  use  the  landmark  strategy  in  their  own  LI. 

This  brings  us  to  question  why  Arabic  speakers  using  L2  English  would  use  less  than  half 
the  number  of  landmarks  normally  occurring  in  the  native  language  and  the  target 
language. 
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In  this  case,  it  appears  that  L2  speakers  are  neither  transferring  a strategy 
commonly  used  in  the  speech  event  in  their  own  LI,  nor  are  they  aiming  for  the  target 
language  norms  for  the  same  speech  event.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  could  be 
that  they  are  “opting  out”  (Bonikowska,  1988)  of  one  particular  part  of  the  speech  act  of 
referring  within  the  speech  event  of  giving  directions.  Bonikowska  states  that,  “the 
opting  out  choice  is  as  much  a pragmatic  choice  as  any  strategic  choice  employed  in 
speech  act  performance,  made  through  activating  the  same  components  of  pragmatic 
knowledge.”  (p.  169).  She  further  claims  that  not  performing  a particular  speech  act  is  of 
just  as  much  interest  as  actually  performing  a speech  act,  because  it  is  the  choices  behind 
the  lack  of  performance  that  are  of  interest  to  the  researcher.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
social  or  practical  motivation  behind  the  choice  not  to  perform  the  speech  act  that  needs 
to  be  studied. 

In  the  case  of  Arabic-speaking  participants’  opting  out  of  using  the  speech  act  of 
reference  by  using  landmarks,  there  could  be  two  possible  (and  possibly  related) 
motivating  factors.  One  possible  explanation  could  be  lack  of  vocabulary  knowledge  in 
L2.  The  participants  in  this  study  were  for  the  most  part  low-proficiency  students  of 
English  who  could  have  either  lacked  the  necessary  vocabulary  for  referring  to  landmarks 
or  who  could  have  lacked  confidence  in  their  ability  to  refer  to  local  landmarks  in 
English.  It  is  necessary  to  take  both  of  these  possibilities  into  consideration,  for  lack  of 
vocabulary  alone  cannot  explain  the  choice  to  opt  out.  This  is  because  the  vocabulary 
needed  to  refer  to  landmarks  is,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  same  in  both  Arabic  and 
English.  Usually  it  is  a proper  noun  that  is  needed  to  refer  to  a landmark,  and  the  proper 
noun  will  be  the  same  regardless  of  language  choice.  In  other  words,  the  Sheraton  Hotel 
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is  referred  to  as  the  Sheraton  in  both  languages,  just  as  the  Etisalat  building  (the  Emirati 
telecommunications  company)  is  referred  to  as  Etisalat  in  both  languages.  The  Maqta 
Bridge  is  known  by  the  same  name  to  both  English-speaking  and  Arabic-speaking 
residents  of  Abu  Dhabi.  However,  the  students  who  participated  in  this  study  were  not 
necessarily  aware  of  this  fact.  As  young  people  who  were  for  the  most  part  very 
unfamiliar  with  English-speaking  people,  they  may  have  assumed  that  English-speaking 
people  have  different  proper  names  for  things  like  Etisalat  and  the  Maqta  Bridge.  They 
may  have  even  assumed  that  a word  like  Sheraton  could  be  an  Arabic  word,  and  felt  that 
since  they  did  not  know  the  English  name,  they  would  simply  opt  out  of  referring  to  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  possible  explanation  for  lack  of  landmarks  in  the  L2 
data:  the  act  of  choosing  a proper  noun  to  refer  to  a place  is  a social  choice  that  takes 
place  within  a social  context.  The  choice  to  use  landmarks  or  not  may  be  related  less  to 
knowledge  of  the  language  than  it  is  to  knowledge  of  what  kind  of  language  to  use  with  a 
particular  interlocutor.  In  other  words,  the  decision  not  to  use  landmarks  when  giving 
directions  may  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  participants  are  not  just  giving  directions  to  a 
disembodied,  neutral,  hypothetical  figure  (as  they  would  in  an  EFL  textbook-based  task, 
for  example)  but  rather  to  a real,  living  foreign  female  interlocutor.  The  choices  that  they 
were  required  to  make  had  to  be  based  not  only  on  their  own  knowledge  of  Abu  Dhabi, 
but  also  on  what  they  could  assume  that  this  foreign  female  interlocutor  knew  about  Abu 
Dhabi.  These  participants  were  mostly  young  men  from  a very  conservative  Gulf 
society:  since  they  had  very  little  experience  with  foreigners,  and  almost  no  experience 
with  females  outside  of  their  families,  they  simply  had  very  little  idea  what  they  could 
expect  a foreign  female  to  know  about  Abu  Dhabi.  They  therefore  chose  to  opt  out  of 
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performing  the  speech  act  of  referring  to  a particular  place,  since  they  were  unsure  which 
particular  places  they  could  assume  the  interlocutor  would  know. 

Schegloff  (1972)  addresses  the  problems  of  formulating  place  and  talks  about  the 
social  complexity  of  choosing  a way  to  refer  to  a particular  location.  There  is  much  in  his 
discussion  of  how  we  formulate  place  that  can  help  explain  why  the  L2  participants  in 
this  study  used  so  few  landmarks.  One  of  the  three  factors  that  Schegloff  lists  as 
necessary  for  formulation  of  place  is  membership  analysis.  In  discussion  of  membership 
analysis,  he  maintains  that  certain  forms  of  place  formulation  will  automatically  mark 
someone  who  asks  for  directions  as  a stranger  (p.  108).  He  gives  the  example  of  asking 
for  the  “Long  Island  Train  Terminal”  instead  of  “Penn  Station”  in  New  York,  and  claims 
that  formulating  a place  in  such  a way  automatically  excludes  the  person  who  is  asking 
from  the  co-membership  category  of  the  New  Yorker  who  is  being  asked.  In  the  case  of 
the  L2  direction-giving  study,  it  seems  possible  that  something  similar  may  have 
occurred.  The  fact  that  the  foreign  female  interlocutor  asked  for  directions  to  a particular 
place  using  English  may  have  marked  her  immediately  as  a non-member  of  the 
membership  group  “those  who  live  in  and  know  Abu  Dhabi”.  Furthermore,  since  Abu 
Dhabi  is  a fairly  small  place,  the  fact  that  she  had  to  ask  for  directions  at  all  probably 
emphasized  the  lack  of  co-membership  and  marked  her  even  further  as  an  outsider. 

In  the  same  section  on  membership  analysis,  Schegloff  goes  on  to  talk  about 
expectable  recognizability” : how  the  choice  of  a particular  place  name  places  a 
requirement  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  that  the  hearer  perform  an  analysis  of  the  relevance 
of  the  name  to  both  speaker  and  hearer  (p.  1 16).  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  Schegloff 
would  maintain  that  if  a participant  in  this  study  used  a landmark  name,  he  was  both 
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assuming  that  his  interlocutor  would  have  the  ability  to  recognize  its  relevance  within  the 
context  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  imposing  a requirement  upon  the  interlocutor  to  analyze  its 
relevance.  This  would  constitute  an  assumption  of  knowledge  that  many  participants 
probably  felt  they  could  not  be  certain  of  as  well  as  an  imposition  on  someone  of  higher 
status  (a  teacher,  a researcher,  an  older  female)  that  they  may  have  felt  was  too  strong. 

Furthermore,  the  participants  may  have  had  yet  another  motive  in  not  using 
landmarks.  The  use  of  a particular  place  name  is  somewhat  risky,  especially  to  an  L2 
learner,  because  it  is  an  opening  for  possible  negotiation.  Many  of  these  participants 
were  very  unsure  of  their  ability  in  English  and  highly  uncomfortable  being  expected  to 
communicate  on  a one-to-one  basis  with  a female  teacher.  By  opting  out  of  the  act  of 
referring  to  a place  by  a specific  place  name,  they  may  have  been  trying  to  avoid  the 
possibility  that  the  researcher  would  not  recognize  the  place  name  and  thus  ask  them 
about  it,  opening  up  unfamiliar  territory  that  they  would  have  to  negotiate  in  their  limited 
English. 

Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs  (1986)  examine  the  speech  act  of  referring  as  a 
“collaborative  process”  (p.  1)  and  discuss  the  considerations  that  speakers  make  when 
using  a noun  phrase  to  refer  to  a specific  thing.  Much  of  what  they  have  to  say  is  relevant 
to  the  use  or  non-use  of  landmarks  by  L2  speakers  in  this  research.  Clark  and  Wilkes- 
Gibbs  propose  that  when  a speaker  uses  a specific  noun  phrase,  such  as  a landmark  name, 
the  speaker  intends  and  believes  that  the  noun  phrase  will  become  a part  of  the  “common 
ground”  of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  They  go  on  to  say  that  “if  at  any  moment  in 
making  the  reference,  he  [the  speaker]  thinks  that  it  [the  noun  phrase]  won’t  [become  part 
of  the  common  ground],  he  should  change  or  expand  on  what  he  has  done  so  far.”  (p.7, 
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brackets  mine).  They  further  propose  the  idea  that  both  speaker  and  hearer  must  be  able 
to  accept  one  another’s  references  in  order  for  conversation  to  proceed.  They  state  that, 
“Conversations  proceed  in  an  orderly  way  only  if  the  common  ground  of  the  participants 
accumulates  in  an  orderly  way.”  (p.9) 

If  the  participants  in  this  study  opted  to  use  landmarks,  they  were  taking  the 
chance  that  the  interlocutor  would  not  recognize  the  landmarks.  If  the  landmarks  were 
not  recognized,  it  was  possible  that  the  participant  would  have  to  interrupt  his  direction 
giving  to  explain  exactly  which  landmark  he  was  referring  to.  This  would  prevent  the 
conversation  from  proceeding  in  an  orderly  way,  as  Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs  describe, 
and  furthermore  require  what  Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs  describe  as  “expansion”  (giving 
additional  descriptive  information)  or  “replacement”  (replacing  a noun  phrase  with 
another  more  easily  understood  noun  phrase).  Both  of  these  alternatives  could  be 
challenging  and  indeed  threatening  to  the  second  language  speaker  who  lacks  the 
vocabulary  to  replace  a noun  phrase  and  the  necessary  language  skills  to  expand  upon  a 
noun  phrase. 

However,  unfortunately,  the  choice  of  opting  out  of  using  a landmark  as  a specific 
reference  often  backfired  on  the  participants,  producing  more  complication  in  the 
direction-giving  sequence  down  the  road.  To  understand  how  the  complications  arise,  it 
is  important  to  understand  a principle  put  forth  by  Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs.  At  the  end  of 
the  1986  article,  they  propose  that  selection  of  a specific  noun  phrase  within  a 
conversation  is  governed  by  a guiding  principle,  which  is  the  need  to  “minimize 
collaborative  effort.”  The  principle  of  least  collaborative  effort  predicts  that  there  will  be 
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trade-offs  between  making  the  first  attempt  at  referral  as  specific  as  possibly  and  making 
the  effort  to  re-state  or  elaborate  on  the  reference  at  a later  point  in  the  conversation. 

Clark  and  Wilkes-Gibbs  claim  that  although  it  would  seem  reasonable  for  a 
speaker  to  put  the  greatest  effort  into  the  initial  formulation  of  a reference  in  a 
conversation,  three  factors  often  prevent  this  from  happening:  time  pressure,  complexity, 
and  ignorance  (pp.  26-27).  A speaker  may  feel  that  there  is  inadequate  time  to  formulate 
a very  complete  initial  reference,  or  a speaker  may  feel  that  a complete  reference  is  too 
complex  to  present  all  at  once.  A speaker  may  also  simply  lack  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  produce  an  ideal  initial  reference.  These  three  factors  are  meant  to  apply  to  native 
speakers,  but  seem  to  be  especially  relevant  for  the  non-native  speaking  participants  in 
this  study  as  well.  It  is  especially  likely  for  an  L2  speaker  to  feel  time  pressure  in  a 
conversation,  given  that  producing  any  utterance  in  an  unfamiliar  L2  naturally  takes  more 
time  than  producing  an  utterance  in  LI.  Complexity  and  ignorance  are  also  factors  in  L2 
reference,  since  complexity  could  refer  to  the  grammatical  complexity  of  an  L2  reference 
and  ignorance  could  refer  to  problems  with  accessing  the  correct  lexical  item  in  an  L2. 

The  participants  in  this  study  who  opted  out  of  using  landmarks  may  have  been  doing 
so  in  what  they  perceived  as  an  effort  to  reduce  collaborative  effort  in  the  direction- 
giving sequence,  but  they  failed  to  notice  that  reducing  the  initial  effort  of  formulation  of 
reference  could  result  in  trade-offs  later  in  the  sequence.  They  had  to  be  explicit  either  in 
using  landmarks  or  in  using  relational  directions,  and  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  specify  a 
landmark  often  meant  that  they  had  to  produce  a more  complex  set  of  relational 
directions  at  some  point  in  the  sequence.  Since  relational  directions  may  be  in  some 
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sense  more  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  this  resulted  in  confused  direction  giving  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  and  less  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  hearer. 

In  summary,  it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  difference  in  the  use  of  landmarks 
in  LI  Arabic  and  L2  English  may  represent  a social  choice  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 
The  task  of  giving  directions  to  a foreign  female  interlocutor  may  have  presented  a 
context  in  which  the  participants  felt  they  lacked  not  only  linguistic  knowledge  but  a 
certain  kind  of  social  knowledge  as  well.  To  use  a landmark,  a speaker  has  to  be  able  to 
make  predictions  about  what  kind  of  knowledge  he  and  his  interlocutor  share  about  a 
place,  and  to  do  this  he  must  be  able  to  assume  that  the  knowledge  that  he  and  his 
interlocutor  have  do  indeed  intersect  at  some  point.  It  appears  significant  that  the 
participants  failed  to  use  landmarks  because  it  may  indicate  that  they  failed  to  conceive  of 
any  kind  of  shared  membership  with  the  researcher.  They  were  male;  the  researcher  was 
female.  They  were  students;  the  researcher  was  a teacher.  They  were  locals;  the 
researcher  was  a foreigner.  The  list  could  go  on,  but  from  this  short  list  alone,  it  is  easy 
to  see  why  they  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  “common  ground”  could 
accumulate  in  these  sequences. 

When  we  compare  the  use  of  landmarks  in  the  L2  data  to  the  use  of  landmarks  in 
the  LI  Arabic  data,  we  also  have  to  look  at  what  kinds  of  shared  membership  the 
participants  could  assume  with  their  interlocutors  in  this  case.  In  the  LI  Arabic 
sequences,  the  participants  were  talking  to  fellow  Arabs.  Two  out  of  the  three 
interlocutors  were  male  teachers,  both  of  whom  had  lived  at  least  ten  years  in  the  UAE. 
The  third  was  a female,  but  a female  who  had  spent  her  entire  life  and  received  her  entire 
education  in  the  UAE.  Although  she  was  of  Syrian  nationality,  her  Arabic  had  a great 
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deal  of  Emirati  influence,  and  that  would  have  caused  the  participants  to  perceive  greater 
co-membership.  She  was  also  the  same  age  as  the  male  participants,  and  thus,  in  a 
conservative  context  where  young  males  are  rarely  allowed  to  meet  young  females,  of 
great  interest  to  the  participants.  Due  to  all  of  these  factors,  they  were  much  more  likely 
to  perceive  all  three  of  the  Arabic  interlocutors  as  having  much  greater  shared 
membership  and  therefore  likely  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  use  of  landmarks  easily. 

There  are  obviously  pedagogical  implications  to  this  line  of  thinking  about  the  L2 
use  of  directions.  In  the  final  chapter  of  this  dissertation,  I will  discuss  how  the  social 
context  of  the  classroom  can  influence  the  teaching  context  of  even  something  as 
supposedly  context-neutral  as  giving  directions.  In  addition,  I will  discuss  the  way  that 
directions  are  presented  in  beginning  EFL  texts  and  the  role  that  transfer  of  training  may 
play  in  the  ability  of  L2  students  to  give  directions. 

Street  Names 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  use  of  landmarks  also  applies  to  the  use  of 
street  names  as  a direction-giving  strategy.  Much  like  the  using  landmarks,  to  use  a street 
name  usually  requires  the  use  of  a proper  noun  and  is  thus  an  act  of  reference.  However, 
the  particular  circumstances  of  street  naming  in  Abu  Dhabi  make  this  an  area  of  special 
interest  in  this  study. 

Searle  (1969)  discusses  the  comparison  of  definite  and  indefinite  reference,  and 
states  that  the  notion  of  definite  reference  “lack[s]  precise  boundaries”  (p.  28).  Searle 
defines  proper  nouns  or  noun  phrases  beginning  with  a definite  article  or  a possessive 
pronoun  as  “paradigmatic  referring  expressions”  (p.28)  and  says  that  to  study  these  we 
must  contrast  them  with  indefinite  referring  expressions.  Under  this  definition,  using  the 
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proper  name  of  a street  such  as  “Airport  Road”  or  of  a noun  phrase  such  as  “the  road 
which  goes  to  A1  Ain”  constitute  the  use  of  a paradigmatic  referring  expression  and  can 
be  compared  with  the  use  of  such  indefinite  referring  expressions  as  “the  road”  or  “a 
street”. 

The  use  of  a definite  street  name  is  in  many  ways  like  the  use  of  a landmark  in 
that  it  is  another  example  of  establishing  what  Clark  and  Schaefer  (1989)  call 
“establishing  common  ground.”  Each  use  of  a street  name  constitutes  part  of  what  Clark 
and  Schaefer  call  the  “presentation  and  acceptance”  phase:  a street  name  is  selected  and 
thrown  into  the  conversation  to  see  if  the  hearer  will  accept  it  as  part  of  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer’s  common  knowledge  of  the  area.  Usually,  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  are  only 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  they  are  familiar  with  the  same  street.  A street  usually  has 
only  one  name,  and  if  the  hearer  is  familiar  with  it,  the  hearer  will  recognize  the  name 
and  accept  it  as  part  of  the  common  ground. 

In  the  case  of  using  street  names  when  giving  directions  in  Abu  Dhabi,  this  is 
perhaps  a little  more  complicated  than  it  would  be  in  other  places  due  to  cultural  and 
historic  facts  about  the  city.  Every  street  in  Abu  Dhabi  has  at  least  three  names,  and  the 
choice  of  a street  name  involves  (as  with  landmarks)  a social  choice,  a decision  about 
which  name  will  be  most  familiar  to  your  interlocutor.  Understanding  how  every  street 
came  to  have  so  many  names,  and  how  those  names  acquired  particular  social 
significance,  is  part  of  understanding  the  history  and  development  of  Abu  Dhabi. 

Abu  Dhabi  as  a modem  city  has  a history  of  only  about  thirty  years.  Before  the 
discovery  of  oil,  it  was  a small  coastal  town  that  consisted  of  only  palm-reed  huts  and  a 
very  small  number  of  permanent  structures.  The  permanent  structures  would  have 
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included  a mosque,  the  sheikh’s  palace,  a customs  house,  and  the  few  government 
buildings  and  residences  belonging  to  the  British  officials  who  presided  there  during  the 
UAE’s  period  of  British  colonial  influence.  At  most,  there  would  have  been  a few 
muddy  or  sandy  trails  that  served  as  streets.  There  would  have  been  no  real  streets  as 
such,  and  no  real  need  for  street  names  in  a small  place  where  everyone  was  familiar  with 
the  layout  of  the  town. 

After  the  discovery  of  oil,  the  development  of  the  town  proceeded  at  a pace  that 
has  rarely  been  seen  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  A full-scale  modem  city  emerged  in  just  a 
few  years.  The  need  for  street  names  grew  rapidly,  and  the  streets  were  called  after 
whatever  prominent  places  they  contained  or  lead  to,  or  sometimes  to  the  activity  that 
took  place  on  the  street.  Some  of  these  place-names  emerged  mainly  in  Arabic,  and 
others  emerged  in  English.  The  road  to  the  new  airport  became  known  as  Airport  Road. 
The  road  to  the  passport  office  became  known  as  Passport  Road.  The  road  where 
electrical  appliances  were  sold  became  Electra  Street.  The  road  leading  to  the  port 
became  known  as  Mina  (Engl.  Port)  Road,  and  the  road  to  the  traffic  court  became 
known  as  Muroor  (Traffic  Court)  Road. 

As  the  growth  of  city  government  began  to  catch  up  with  the  actual  growth  of  the 
city,  official  names  were  given  to  the  roads.  Many  of  the  roads  are  officially  named  after 
prominent  members  of  the  royal  family.  For  example,  roads  are  named  after  Sheikh 
Khalifa  (the  son  of  Sheikh  Zayed,  the  ruler  and  president  of  the  UAE),  Sheikh  Shakbout 
(the  current  Sheikh  Zayed’s  predecessor).  Sheikh  Hamdan,  Sheikh  Hazaa  bin  Zayed,  and 
so  on.  These  are  the  names  that  appear  on  many  maps,  but  only  a very  few  of  these  roads 
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are  actually  called  by  these  names  in  current  practice,  i.e.,  Hamdan  Street  and  Khalifa 
Street. 

A third  tier  of  names  came  about  as  the  city  developed  a need  for  modem 
emergency  services.  In  Abu  Dhabi  (but  not  in  other  major  cities  of  the  UAE2),  there  are 
street  signs  for  every  major  thoroughfare.  Much  of  the  city  is  laid  out  in  a grid  pattern, 
and  the  streets  are  numbered.  This,  along  with  zone  numbers,  is  intended  to  enable 
emergency  services  to  reach  a destination  efficiently,  since  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
these  signs  there  were  no  agreed-upon  names  that  residents  could  use  to  refer  to  their 
streets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  still  no  system  of  street  addresses,  however.3 

To  complicate  matters  even  further,  sometimes  there  are  Arabic  and  English 
variants  of  the  same  place-name  roads  (Airport  Road  is  also  called  Mattar  Street).  Taxi 
drivers  also  seem  to  have  a system  all  their  own,  which  involves  a mix  of  the  old  place- 
name  roads  and  their  own  unique  names  for  certain  streets.  A common  question  heard 
among  foreign  residents  when  giving  directions  is,  “What  do  the  taxi  drivers  call  it?” 
because  it  is  impossible  to  give  directions  to  a taxi  driver  using  only  the  map  names  of 
Abu  Dhabi  streets. 

Therefore,  when  talking  about  the  strategy  of  using  street  names  when  giving 
directions  in  Abu  Dhabi,  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  every  street  will  have  multiple 


2 Dubai,  a large  and  very  modem  city  by  any  standards,  did  not  start  to  have  a system  of  street  names  and 
addresses  until  1997.  To  this  day,  most  of  the  smaller  residential  streets  do  not  have  any  kind  of  name  at 
all. 

3 Mail  is  only  delivered  to  post  office  boxes,  not  to  homes.  This  may  be  either  a reason  for  or  a result  of  the 
fact  that  buildings  are  not  assigned  numbered  street  addresses.  When  a resident  calls  emergency  services, 
he  or  she  would  need  to  state  the  street  number,  and  then  tell  the  name  of  his  or  her  building.  Some 
buildings  have  official  names  (the  Zadco  Building);  others  are  known  by  the  name  of  their  owner  (the 
Mohammed  Obaid  Building).  Building  names  are  not  widely  known,  nor  are  they  agreed  upon.  It  is 
therefore  common  to  tell  the  name  of  the  building,  then  give  a landmark  that  is  close  to  the  building  (i.e  the 
Mohammed  Obaid  building,  next  to  the  Emirates  Plaza  Hotel.) 
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names.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  various  cultural  and  linguistic 
groups  in  Abu  Dhabi  may  have  a preference  for  one  kind  of  name  over  another. 
Newcomers  tend  to  use  map  names.  Old-timers  tend  to  use  place-names  and  taxi  driver 
names.  Westerners  (particularly  British  and  Australians)  seem  to  prefer  to  use  the 
number  system.  English  speakers  from  England,  North  America,  and  Australia  prefer  to 
use  the  English  names  for  roads,  whereas  English  speakers  from  India  and  the  Philippines 
may  prefer  to  use  the  Arabic  names  for  roads.  Arabic  speakers  may  choose  to  use 
English  names  for  roads  when  speaking  to  non- Arabs. 

The  important  thing  to  understand  is  that  street  naming  represents  a social  choice. 
It  is  an  act  of  reference  but  it  is  also  an  act  of  sizing  up  your  interlocutor  and  predicting, 
based  on  the  social  group  that  he  or  she  belongs  to,  which  name  will  be  more  familiar.  It 
is  also  an  act  of  identity.  To  use  a map  name  can  mark  you  as  an  outsider,  whereas  to  use 
a taxi-driver  name  marks  you  as  an  insider.  To  use  Arabic  name  with  an  English- 
speaking  interlocutor  is  to  align  yourself  more  with  your  own  cultural  group  and  could  be 
perceived  as  a way  of  excluding  the  English  speaker  from  a sense  of  belonging  to  the 
place.  To  use  a street  number  with  a western  interlocutor  may  seem  a neutral  choice  to  a 
westerner,  but  a peculiar  and  alienating  choice  to  a local.'  The  choice  of  street  name  can 
tell  much  about  you  and  speak  volumes  about  your  perception  of  your  interlocutor.  It  is 
therefore  not  just  a moment  of  impartial  description  during  the  giving  of  directions,  but  a 
telling  moment  about  the  relationship  between  the  speaker  and  the  hearer. 

In  light  of  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the  Emirati  participants  in  this 
study  chose  to  opt  out’  of  giving  street  names  during  the  direction-giving  sequences. 
There  was  a very  low  incidence  of  less  than  one  street  name  per  sequence  in  the  L2 
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English  data,  and  even  a similarly  low  incidence  of  slightly  over  one  street  name  per 
sequence  in  the  LI  Arabic  data.  This  is  to  be  compared  to  an  incidence  of  2.26  street 
names  per  sequence  in  the  LI  English  data.  It  is  obvious  that  using  street  names  is  a 
more  common  strategy  among  native  speakers  of  English  than  it  is  among  Emiratis  in  this 
study. 

It  could  be  that  this  is  an  instance  of  transfer  from  LI  and  that  students  are  simply 
applying  the  non-use  of  this  strategy  in  their  LI  to  their  use  of  L2  English.  However,  it 
could  also  be  due  to  the  social  identities  of  the  interlocutors  in  both  languages  in  the 
study.  It  could  be  that  the  reason  for  the  low  incidence  of  the  strategy  is  due  to  a feeling 
of  uncertainty  about  which  name  to  use  for  a particular  street  when  speaking  to  a non- 
Emirati  interlocutor.  This  could  account  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not  frequently  use 
street  names  either  with  English  or  Arabic  interlocutors. 

Even  more  than  landmarks,  use  of  street  names  gives  you  away  as  a local  or  a 
non-local,  and  this  distinction  is  particularly  important  between  Emiratis  and  other  non- 
local Arabs.  The  relationship  between  Emirati  Arabs  and  non-local  expatriate  Arabs  is  a 
complex  one,  and  conversational  choices  among  them  may  be  best  described  using 
Brown  and  Levinson’s  (1987)  notions  of  power  and  social  distance  (see  also  Brown  and 
Gilman  1960  on  power  and  solidarity).  On  the  one  hand,  there  exists  the  solidarity  of 
Arab  brotherhood,  of  having  a common  language  and  a common  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a power  difference  between  the  two.  Local  Emirati  Arabs  are  perceived  as 
wealthy  and  powerful,  and  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  they  will  often  attempt  to 
present  themselves  as  wealthy  and  powerful  to  non-locals.  Expatriate  Arabs  are 
generally  from  poorer  Arab  nations  who  have  come  to  the  Gulf  to  earn  a better  living 
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than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  make  back  home.  Of  course,  these  expatriates  value  their 
lucrative  jobs  highly  and  greatly  fear  losing  them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  all  Emiratis  have  the  power  to  complain  about  any  expatriate  Arab  and  have  his  or 
her  visa  cancelled.  Therefore,  even  though  an  expatriate  Arab  may  be  much  better 
educated  and  have  a higher  position  than  an  Emirati,  he  or  she  can  easily  be  made  to  feel 
powerless  in  the  presence  of  an  Emirati  national.  The  Emirati,  overwhelmed  by  the  huge 
number  of  expatriates  within  the  UAE,  may  seek  to  maintain  this  power  difference  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  feels  like,  and  in  fact  is,  a minority  in  his  own  country4. 

This  power  difference  can  create  an  uncomfortable  distance  between  the  Emirati 
Arabs  and  the  expatriate  Arabs,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  street  names  in  the  LI 
Arabic  data  reflects  this  distance.  Although  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  are  Arabs 
speaking  LI  Arabic,  they  do  not  both  belong  to  Abu  Dhabi  in  the  same  way.  The  Emirati 
speaker  could  be  caught  in  a bind.  If  he  uses  the  local,  Arabic  name  for  a street  and  he  is 
implying  that  the  expatriate  Arab  belongs  to  Abu  Dhabi  in  the  same  way  that  the  Emirati 
speaker  does,  intimating  a solidarity  with  the  hearer  that  doesn’t  reflect  the  reality  of  the 
relationship.  If  he  uses  a non- Arabic  street  name,  he  is  putting  a social  distance  between 
the  two  that  denies  their  Arab  solidarity.  In  this  context,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the 
participants  might  choose  to  “opt  out,”  avoiding  the  use  of  street  names  altogether  in 
many  cases. 

We  can  therefore  make  several  observations  to  summarize  the  use  of  street  names 
in  this  study.  It  appears  that  use  of  street  names  is  underused  in  both  LI  Arabic  and  L2 
English.  It  is  possible  that  this  is  not  a commonly  used  strategy  in  LI  Arabic,  and  the  low 

4 Current  estimates  indicate  that  Emirati  nationals  probably  make  up  only  about  20%  of  the  population  of 
the  UAE.  The  rest  of  the  population  is  made  up  of  expatriate  workers,  with  large  numbers  of  workers 
coming  from  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  and  other  Arab  countries. 
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incidence  of  street  names  in  L2  English  is  a result  of  strategy  transfer  from  LI  to  L2. 
However,  it  is  also  possible  that  social  considerations  regarding  interlocutor  inhibited  the 
use  of  street  names  due  to  the  fact  that  choosing  a street  name  can  serve  to  define  a social 
relationship  with  the  interlocutor. 

Discussion  of  Success  Rate 

The  outcome  of  the  count  for  success  and  failure  may  come  as  a surprise  to  some 
who  read  this  study,  but  the  large  number  of  failures  will  come  as  a surprise  to  few  who 
have  lived  in  the  UAE  and  even  fewer  who  have  taught  English  as  a Foreign  Language  in 
an  Emirati  context.  The  UAE  is  a notoriously  difficult  place  to  give  directions.  Much  of 
the  natural  landscape  in  the  places  where  cities  have  been  built  is  flat  and  featureless 
desert.  There  are  few  trees  or  plants  or  natural  landmarks  by  which  to  navigate.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  cities  themselves  have  a featurelessness  about  them,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  practically  every  existing  permanent  structure  there  was  built  within  the  last  thirty 
years  or  so.  Unlike  most  large  cities,  the  cities  in  the  UAE  have  not  been  able  to  develop 
over  time  with  different  periods  of  development  showing  their  characteristic  features 
within  an  area.  Almost  all  of  the  buildings  are  from  a similar  era  and  thus  look  very 
much  alike.  There  is  very  little  to  distinguish  one  area  or  neighborhood  from  another. 
When  you  add  this  featurelessness  to  a confusion  over  street  names  (or  even  a lack  of 
street  names  in  some  cities)  and  a lack  of  agreement  on  shared  landmarks,  it  becomes  a 
challenging  task  for  any  individual  in  any  language  to  describe  how  to  get  somewhere  in 
Abu  Dhabi.  These  reasons  can  explain  the  high  rate  of  failure  in  the  LI  Arabic  and  LI 
English  data,  in  addition  to  being  a contributing  factor  to  the  extremely  high  failure  rate 
in  the  L2  English  data. 
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In  addition  to  physical  reasons,  there  are  also  historical  reasons  why  giving 
directions  in  Abu  Dhabi  is  so  difficult.  As  stated  above,  thirty  years  ago  the  UAE 
villages  were  tiny  and  there  were  very  few  permanent  structures  in  existence.  There  was 
usually  a fort,  a lookout  tower,  one  or  more  mosques,  and  perhaps  a few  stone  houses. 
Most  of  the  houses  were  "barasti"  or  palm-reed  huts,  which  were  small  structures  built 
from  reeds  and  not  intended  to  last  very  long.  Many  Bedouin  settlements  were  almost 
entirely  temporary  structures,  either  reed  huts  or  goat-hair  tents.  In  other  words, 
historically  there  has  been  little  need  for  giving  directions  within  a town,  since  the  towns 
were  small  enough  for  most  people  to  know  where  everything  was.  The  main  need  for 
directions  would  have  come  when  traveling  long  distances,  which  poses  an  entirely 
different  set  of  problems* 5. 

In  other  words,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  very  little  historical  context  for  the 
giving  of  directions  in  an  urban  area  within  the  UAE.  Probably  only  a small  number  of 
the  participants  in  this  study  have  ever  witnessed  a father  or  an  uncle  giving  directions  to 
a stranger,  and  even  fewer  have  witnessed  a grandfather  giving  directions.  These 
participants  can  be  assumed  to  be,  for  the  most  part  first-generation  direction-givers. 
Some  of  them  may  even  see  it  as  a type  of  speech  act  that  belongs  more  to  a foreign 
culture  and  language  than  to  their  own  culture  and  language. 

Another  reason  that  they  may  perceive  this  as  an  alien  speech  act  is  that  in 
language  classes  it  is  often  associated  with  map  reading.  The  Emirati  society  is  not  a 
map-reading  culture.  Maps  of  the  area  have  only  recently  become  common6  and  are 

The  problem  of  long-distance  travel  among  the  UAE  Bedouin  will  be  addressed  in  the  ethnographic 

interviews,  which  are  described  in  Chapter  Five. 

6 Even  when  I first  arrived  in  the  UAE  in  1997,  maps  of  Abu  Dhabi  were  extremely  hard  to  come  by  and 
often  inaccurate.  The  situation  had  improved  a great  deal  by  the  time  I left  in  2001. 
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mostly  used  by  visitors  and  newcomers.  Emiratis  (as  in  many  other  groups)  do  not  take 
quickly  to  the  very  abstract  idea  of  lines  on  paper  representing  real,  lived  space. 

However,  in  most  EFL  textbooks,  direction  giving  is  taught  using  maps  of  an  imagined 
city.  Students  often  express  dread  at  having  to  do  the  tasks  associated  with  map  reading 
and  probably  project  their  dread  of  maps  onto  the  actual  speech  event  of  giving  directions 
as  well.  It  is  therefore  something  that,  given  their  preferences,  most  students  would 
choose  not  to  learn. 

The  success  and  failure  rate  of  the  L2  data  in  this  study  is  a reflection  of  all  of 
these  physical,  historical,  and  social  factors,  as  well  as  others.  The  fact  that  95  out  of  1 18 
L2  sequences  were  coded  as  failures  is  related  to  the  fact  that  the  participants  were  in  a 
place  that  is  difficult  to  give  directions  in,  that  they  were  rarely  exposed  to  direction- 
giving in  their  own  milieu.  Both  of  these  factors,  however,  do  not  explain  the  much 
greater  failure  rate  in  the  English  L2  data  than  in  Arabic  LI  data.  Part  of  the  greater 
failure  rate  is  likely  due  to  these  factors  plus  the  fact  that  the  participants  were  EFL 
students  who  often  expressed  a strong  dislike  for  the  task  of  direction-giving  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  associated  with  map-reading. 

However,  there  may  also  be  another  reason  why  the  participants  found  it  so  much 
more  difficult  to  give  directions  in  English  than  in  their  native  Arabic.  The  explanation 
can  likely  be  found  in  adding  the  cognitive  difficulty  of  such  a task  to  the  already 
demanding  task  of  speaking  in  a second  language.  In  other  words,  in  asking  the  students 
to  give  directions  in  a second  language,  they  were  required  to  construct  a mental  model  of 
Abu  Dhabi  and  at  the  same  time  describe  movement  within  that  model  in  a second 
language.  Either  one  of  these  tasks  alone  is  cognitively  demanding;  the  two  tasks 
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together  could  be  somewhat  overwhelming  in  its  difficulty,  especially  for  beginning 
speakers. 

The  theory  of  mental  models  as  a basis  for  some  kinds  of  human  thinking  has 
been  around  for  some  time.  Johnson-Laird  (1996)  describes  how  human  beings  may 
construct  mental  models  in  order  to  perform  spatial  reasoning  tasks,  an  idea  that  he  first 
introduced  over  twenty-five  years  ago  (see  Johnson-Laird  1975).  He  describes  a mental 
model  as  one  whose  “structure  corresponds  to  the  structure  of  what  it  represents”  and  that 
it  is  “similar  in  structure  to  a physical  model  of  the  situation”  (p.438).  He  claims  that  in 
order  to  think  about  space,  we  have  to  construct  an  internal  representation  of  the  space  in 
our  minds.  This  seems  a very  logical  explanation  when  we  think  about  what  we  actually 
do  when  we  give  directions.  When  you  ask  someone  for  directions  in  a real  life  situation, 
you  will  often  see  that  person  close  his  or  her  eyes,  presumably  viewing  an  internal  map 
that  they  have  constructed  of  the  space  that  must  be  described.  The  act  of  giving 
directions  itself  involves  describing  a tour  (Levelt  1982a,  1989)  of  the  internally 
represented  space. 

It  would  appear  that  the  participants  in  this  study  were  having  trouble  either  with 
constructing  an  accurate  internal  mental  representation  of  space  within  Abu  Dhabi,  or 
that  they  were  having  difficulty  in  concurrently  describing  that  place  in  a second 
language.  It  is  the  intersection  of  these  two  tasks  that  seems  to  have  produced  the 
unusually  large  number  of  failures  in  the  L2  data.  Such  a failure  would  have  been 
predicted  by  Cummins’  (1984)  work  on  the  language  proficiency  and  academic 
achievement.  In  this  landmark  work,  Cummins  draws  a distinction  between  language 
that  involves  basic  interpersonal  communication  skills  (BICS)  and  cognitive  academic 
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language  proficiency  (CALP).  His  claim  is  that  L2  students  may  become  proficient  in 
BICS  without  attaining  a corresponding  proficiency  in  CALP.  Where  this  relates  to  the 
difficulty  of  direction  giving  in  L2  is  in  his  description  of  a continuum  of  difficulty  for 
language  tasks.  He  states  that  we  can  look  at  language  tasks  as  occurring  on  a vertical 
continuum  of  how  cognitively  demanding  or  undemanding  a task  may  be.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  look  at  the  same  task  as  occurring  on  a horizontal  continuum  of  how 
contextually  embedded  or  context  reduced  the  task  might  be.  Cummins  claims  that  a task 
that  is  highly  cognitively  demanding  while  at  the  same  time  being  context-reduced 
constitutes  the  most  difficult  kind  of  task  for  L2  learners. 

While  most  ESL/EFL  texts  tend  to  view  direction  giving  as  a BICS-style  task,  in 
terms  of  the  cognitive  demand  that  it  represents  it  would  be  more  accurately  described  as 
a CALP-style  task.  If  we  look  at  the  task  of  direction-giving  in  terms  of  Cummins’  two 
intersecting  continua,  we  can  see  that  it  would  rate  as  highly  cognitively  demanding  and 
(at  least  within  the  context  of  this  study)  quite  context-reduced.  Seen  in  this  perspective, 
it  could  explain  why  the  participants  in  this  study  had  such  a high  failure  rate  in  giving 
directions  in  L2  English.  They  were  being  asked  to  perform  a conceptually  difficult  task 
that  was  quite  new  to  many  of  them  even  in  their  own  language,  and  then  being  asked  at 
the  same  time  to  perform  it  in  a contextually  reduced  atmosphere.  When  these 
difficulties  are  added  to  the  fact  that  they  were  performing  this  task  in  a second  language 
in  which  they  had  limited  proficiency,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  many  of  them  failed. 

There  is  also  one  final  possibility  that  must  be  explored  when  explaining  the 
failure  rate  in  the  L2  English  data.  The  notion  of  “face”  is  an  important  one  when  talking 
about  many  speech  acts,  and  the  speech  event  of  giving  directions  is  no  exception. 
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Goffinan  (1967)  first  introduced  the  notion  of  face  as  a concept  of  positive  public  self- 
image  that  people  like  to  maintain  in  their  dealings  with  others.  Brown  and  Levinson 
(1987)  expanded  greatly  on  this  concept,  looking  in  detail  at  the  notion  of  face  as  it 
relates  to  the  performance  of  speech  acts.  One  of  the  ideas  that  they  developed  was  the 
notion  of  the  inherently  face-threatening  act  (FT  A):  that  some  speech  acts  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  a threat  to  the  face  of  either  the  speaker  or  the  hearer.  Usually  a speech  act  is 
a threat  to  the  face  of  the  hearer  in  that  the  speaker  is  imposing  on  the  hearer  in  some 
way.  For  example,  a request  is  a face-threatening  act  because  it  always  involves  some 
degree  of  imposition  on  the  hearer. 

In  the  case  of  the  speech  event  of  giving  directions,  it  is  the  asker  of  directions 

who  is  performing  a highly  face-threatening  act.  The  giver  of  directions  is  being  asked 

for  knowledge  about  his  or  her  place,  and  to  not  know  can  represent  a small  or  a large 

loss  of  face,  depending  on  factors  such  as  gender  and  culture.  Tannen  (1990)  discusses 

face  and  gender  differences  in  giving  directions,  and  states  that 

To  the  extent  that  giving  information,  directions,  or  help  is  of  use  to  another,  it 
reinforces  bonds  between  people.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  is  asymmetrical,  it 
creates  hierarchy: 

Insofar  as  giving  information  frames  one  as  the  expert,  superior  in  knowledge,  it 
is  a move  in  the  negotiation  of  status,  (p.  63) 

In  other  words,  when  someone  is  asked  directions,  he  is  being  hailed  as  something  of  an 

expert  in  knowledge  of  his  area.  To  know  the  directions  is  to  have  some  kind  of 

superiority  over  the  one  who  asks,  to  have  access  to  knowledge  that  the  asker  of 

directions  does  not  have  and  obviously  has  a pressing  need  for.  Therefore,  to  say  “I  don’t 

know”  causes  the  one  who  is  being  asked  to  lose  a great  deal  of  face  (especially, 

according  to  Tannen,  if  the  one  being  asked  is  male).  This  loss  of  face  is  so  threatening 
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that  in  many  cultures,  such  as  Japan,  the  one  being  asked  directions  will  give  entirely 
false  directions  rather  than  encounter  the  loss  of  face  that  admitting  ignorance  would 
entail. 

Clearly,  then,  there  was  a great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  participants  in  this  study  as 
male  and  as  locals  to  appear  to  know  how  to  get  to  places  in  Abu  Dhabi.  It  was  therefore 
very  unlikely  that  any  participant,  upon  being  asked  how  to  get  to  Mafraq  Hospital  or  A1 
Jazeera  Hospital  would  simply  say  “I  don’t  know”  or  ask  for  another  more  familiar 
destination.  Therefore,  the  high  rate  of  failure  could  also  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
participants  may  have  been  frequently  unwilling  to  admit  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
get  to  a destination.  Many  of  them  may  have  preferred  to  make  up  directions  rather  than 
risk  losing  face  by  admitting  ignorance  of  their  own  city. 

Social  Variables 

Information  was  collected  on  the  six  social  variables  in  order  to  understand  if 
there  was  a relationship  between  these  social  factors  and  the  ability  to  give  directions 
successfully  in  L2  English.  Of  these  six,  five  were  entirely  non-linguistic  and  only  one 
was  language-related  (amount  of  extra  English  study).  Except  for  residence,  these  factors 
appeared  to  be  related  to  amount  of  experience  in  direction  giving  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  other  words,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  older  participants  would  have 
more  exposure  to  direction-giving  than  younger  participants,  that  well-traveled 
participants  would  have  more  exposure  than  the  less  well-traveled,  etc.  Residence  was 
the  only  variable  studied  that  did  not  have  an  underlying  assumption  of  more  exposure  to 
direction  giving  as  a reason  for  its  inclusion. 
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It  was  surprising  to  find  that  of  the  six  social  variables  examined  in  this  study, 
only  one  variable  showed  a statistically  significant  difference  in  its  possible  influence  on 
the  success  or  failure  rate  in  the  L2  English  data.  It  was  even  more  surprising  to  find  that 
residence,  the  one  variable  from  which  we  could  not  assume  more  exposure  to  direction- 
giving, would  be  the  only  one  to  reveal  a statistically  significant  difference.  Residence 
could  have  been  a determining  factor  in  whether  or  not  participants  could  give  successful 
directions  for  a variety  of  reasons.  First  of  all,  as  stated  earlier,  there  are  some 
noteworthy  differences  in  the  populations  that  live  in  urban  Abu  Dhabi  and  the  outlying 
areas  of  Abu  Dhabi,  among  them  differences  in  education,  family  background,  and 
income  level. 

As  for  education,  it  was  generally  accepted  at  the  men’s  college  that  the  students 
who  came  from  Baniyas  and  the  other  outlying  areas  often  arrived  less  prepared  for 
college-level  work  than  did  their  counterparts  from  urban  Abu  Dhabi.  Baniyas  itself  is 
considered  to  be  the  “wild  west”  of  the  Emirates,  and  students  say  that  there  is  little  in  the 
way  of  law  enforcement  there.  In  keeping  with  this  general  spirit  of  lawlessness,  the 
schools  for  boys  are  often  wild  and  uncontrolled,  and  the  public  school  authorities  have 
trouble  finding  teachers  who  are  willing  to  be  posted  there.  Overall,  one  is  left  with  the 
impression  that  very  little  learning  goes  on  there,  and  even  bright  students  from  there 
often  end  up  in  lower  level  classes  in  college  because  they  were  poorly  prepared  for  their 
graduation  examinations.  From  this,  we  can  assume  that  the  participants  who  were  from 
these  outlying  areas  have  probably  been  taught  less  English  overall,  and  almost  certainly 
less  English  having  to  do  with  giving  directions.  Therefore,  the  difference  in  education 
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level  could  account  for  the  fact  that  residence  made  a significant  difference  in  the  success 
rate  for  giving  directions  in  L2  English. 

The  family  background  of  those  who  come  from  the  outlying  areas  could  also 
have  been  an  influential  factor  in  the  success  rate  for  giving  directions  for  reasons  of 

t 

social  identity  and  connection  to  place.  Those  who  live  in  the  outlying  areas  are  less 
likely  to  have  a long  family  history  within  the  UAE.  Many  families  in  the  UAE, 
including  those  from  long-established  Emirati  tribes,  are  originally  from  someplace  other 
than  the  UAE.  This  seems  reasonable  when  you  take  into  account  that  almost  all 
Emiratis  are  descendants  of  nomadic  Bedouin  tribes  who  moved  about  all  over  the 
Arabian  Peninsula.  However,  those  that  live  in  the  outlying  areas  of  Baniyas,  Shahama, 
and  Mussafah  are  from  families  that  are  likely  to  have  come  very  recently  to  the  UAE. 
Many  are  from  families  whose  fathers  came  from  Yemen  or  Oman  or  even  as  far  away  as 
Baluchistan  to  work  in  the  oil  fields  after  oil  was  discovered  in  the  sixties.  They  are  often 
from  small,  lesser-  known  tribes  or  have  family  names  that  indicate  they  come  from 
outside  the  tribal  structure  altogether7.  They  have  UAE  citizenship,  but  only  of  a limited 
nature.  They  are  not  accorded  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship  received  by  those  from  the 
established  tribes,  and  they  even  have  a different  kind  of  passport. 

What  is  significant  here  for  purposes  of  understanding  the  success  rate  in  L2 
direction  giving  is  that  these  participants  may  not  consider  themselves  to  belong  to  Abu 
Dhabi  in  the  same  way  that  many  of  the  urban  participants  did.  Many  of  the  outlying 
area  residents  may  come  from  families  that  still  consider  their  residence  in  the  UAE  to  be 

In  other  words,  they  have  names  that  begin  with  something  other  than  Al.  Many  of  these  non-urban 
residents  will  have  last  names  that  begin  with  a B or  have  no  real  family  name  at  all  (ex.  Abdullah  Jassim 
Salem,  meaning  that  the  bearer  of  the  name  is  Abdullah,  son  of  Jassim,  son  of  Salem,  as  opposed  to  the 
more  common  Abdullah  Jassim  Al  Suwaidi,  meaning  Abdullah,  son  of  Jassim,  of  the  Al  Suwaidi  tribe). 
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somewhat  temporary.  Their  lack  of  ability  to  successfully  give  directions  could  be 
related  to  a muted  sense  of  belonging:  we  tend  to  take  less  responsibility  for  knowing  a 
place  if  we  do  not  really  think  of  it  as  our  own.  It  may  be  that  those  who  have  a sense  of 
pride  in  where  they  live  and  belong  put  more  effort  into  direction-giving  because  they 
take  pride  in  knowing  their  own  place  well.  Belonging  to  Baniyas  and  the  other  outlying 
areas  may  not  be  something  that  the  participants  would  necessarily  feel  proud  of,  whereas 
belonging  to  Abu  Dhabi,  the  capital  of  the  UAE,  built  from  scratch  by  Sheikh  Zayed,  is 
considered  a source  of  great  pride  among  Emirati  nationals.  It  would  therefore  make 
sense  for  residents  of  Abu  Dhabi  to  take  more  care  in  describing  to  someone  how  to  get 
around  in  their  city. 

There  is  another  compelling  possibility  within  the  data  collection  procedure  itself 
that  could  explain  why  residence  is  the  only  social  variable  to  show  a statistical 
difference  in  influencing  success  or  failure  in  direction  giving.  Recall  that  participants 
from  Baniyas  were  given  a different  of  destinations  from  those  given  to  participants  from 
Abu  Dhabi.  This  was  done  in  order  to  facilitate  as  much  success  in  the  task  as  possible, 
on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  easier  to  give  directions  to  a destination  that  was  in  the 
participant’s  area  of  residence  and  which  was  familiar  to  him.  It  was  assumed  that  this 
would  make  no  difference  in  performance  of  the  task  because,  although  the  outlying  area 
destinations  were  farther  from  the  college,  they  did  not  involve  giving  especially  complex 
directions.  There  is  essentially  one  road  that  goes  to  the  outlying  areas  (Airport  Road  or 
Mattar  Street),  and  all  that  participants  needed  to  do  was  identify  this  road,  tell  the 
interlocutor  to  go  straight  down  the  road,  possibly  indicate  that  you  would  pass  over  the 
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Maqta  Bridge  and  go  past  the  Umm  al  Nar  Bridge,  and  turn  left  at  the  first  sign  for 
Baniyas. 

However,  many  of  the  participants  elected  to  describe  a problematic  way  of 
getting  to  Airport  Road/Mattar  Street  in  the  first  place.  Many  of  them  chose  to  describe 
the  route  that  goes  down  New  Comiche/Al  Qurm  Street.  When  you  take  this  road,  there 
is  a junction  that  is  particularly  tricky  to  describe.  At  the  end  of  the  road,  when  you  come 
to  the  turn-off  for  Airport  Road,  the  road  breaks  into  three  possible  exits,  none  of  which 
are  very  clearly  marked.  If  you  do  not  clearly  specify  which  of  these  three  paths  to  take, 
you  could  easily  end  up  either  in  Mussafah  or  back  in  downtown  Abu  Dhabi.  Many  of 
the  participants  did  fail  at  this  because  they  neglected  to  be  specific  about  which  of  the 
three  exits  to  take.  In  other  words,  a number  of  participants  failed  at  the  task  not  because 
it  was  inherently  more  complicated  but  because  they  chose  a particularly  difficult  way  to 
describe  it.  Of  course,  this  choosing  of  difficult  alternatives  was  also  possible  with  any 
other  destination  in  Abu  Dhabi  proper,  as  there  is  almost  always  more  than  one  route  to 
get  to  a destination,  and  the  direction-giver  has  the  choice  of  selecting  a simpler  or  more 
complex  route  each  time.  However,  it  did  seem  that  this  choice  of  the  difficult  alternative 
was  particularly  frequent  among  the  direction-givers  from  outlying  areas,  and  may  have 
led  to  the  statistically  significant  difference  in  success  and  failure  rates  among  those  from 
Abu  Dhabi  and  those  from  the  outlying  areas. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  frequency  counts  and  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  reveal  some 
interesting  perspectives  on  direction  giving  in  LI  English,  L2  English,  and  LI  Arabic. 
Speakers  appear  to  be  relying  on  different  strategies  for  direction  giving  in  the  three  types 
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of  data.  Native  Arabic-speaking  participants  use  far  fewer  landmarks  in  L2  English  than 
they  did  in  LI  Arabic,  and  only  half  as  many  landmarks  as  native  speakers  of  English. 
Similarly,  native  speakers  of  Arabic  use  slightly  fewer  street  names  in  L2  English  than 
they  do  in  Arabic,  and  less  than  half  as  many  street  names  as  native  speaker  of  English 
use  when  giving  directions.  Use  of  relational  directions  was  revealed  as  the  most 
common  strategy  used  in  all  three  data  types.  The  surprisingly  low  use  of  landmarks  and 
street  names  as  a way  to  minimize  collaborative  effort  (Clark  and  Schaefer,  1989)  may 
have  been  an  outcome  of  social  disparities  between  the  Emirati  direction-givers  and  their 
non-Emirati  interlocutors. 

The  participants  in  all  three  areas  of  the  study  showed  high  rates  of  failure,  with 
the  highest  rates  of  failure  in  L2  English.  It  is  possible  that  the  high  rates  of  failure  in  all 
three  sets  of  data  are  a reflection  of  the  inherent  difficulties  in  giving  directions  in  Abu 
Dhabi  due  to  physical  uniformity  and  featurelessness,  confusion  over  street  names,  and 
lack  of  agreement  on  what  constitutes  a landmark.  The  very  high  rate  of  failure  in  the  L2 
data  could  be  explained  by  historical  factors  and  difficulty  performing  a cognitively 
demanding  task  in  L2  English. 

Finally,  the  data  gathered  on  the  social  variables  of  age,  residence,  work  status, 
extra  English  study,  driving  status,  and  foreign  travel  revealed  that  only  the  variable  of 
residence  had  a statistically  significant  influence  on  the  success  rate  in  giving  directions. 
Participants  from  the  outlying  areas  were  found  to  have  a significantly  higher  rate  of 
failure  than  participants  from  Abu  Dhabi.  It  is  possible  that  this  difference  could  be  due 
to  the  difference  in  education  between  the  outlying  areas  and  the  city,  or  due  to  the 
difference  between  urban  and  outlying  area  participants  in  family  backgrounds,  social 
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identity  and  sense  of  belonging  to  place.  Finally,  this  different  success  rate  could  also  be 
explained  by  the  difference  in  difficulty  of  destinations  chosen  for  urban  and  outlying 
area  participants. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  individual  direction  giving  sequences  in  the  three 
language  types  are  examined  in  depth.  The  construction  of  directions  in  the  three  sets  of 
data  is  analyzed,  as  well  as  how  those  directions  manage  to  succeed  or  fail  in  guiding  an 
interlocutor  to  a destination.  Furthermore,  specific  features  and  strategies  used  in  the 
baseline  native  language  data  sets  are  examined  and  compared  to  the  features  and 
strategies  used  in  the  L2  English  data  set  for  evidence  of  transfer. 


CHAPTER  5 

QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  how  directions  are  typically  given  in  the 
baseline  LI  Arabic  and  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data  and  to  compare  this  to  the  way 
that  directions  are  typically  given  in  the  L2  English  data.  Analyses  of  representative 
sequences  from  each  set  of  data  are  presented  here  for  typical  direction  giving  features 
and  for  features  that  contribute  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  direction-giving  endeavor. 

I will  first  discuss  some  descriptions  of  the  canonical  form  of  directions  found  in  the 
literature  on  deixis,  and  then  proceed  to  compare  the  data  in  the  present  study  to  these 
descriptions.  Next  I examine  some  sequences  of  the  LI  English  data  and  discuss  how  the 
features  of  the  directions  in  this  study  may  or  may  not  conform  with  the  Klein  (1982)  and 
Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982)  descriptions.  Following  this,  several  sequences  from  the 
LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  data  are  examined  for  characteristic  features  of  direction  giving 
in  that  variety  of  Arabic.  Finally,  sequences  from  the  L2  English  data  are  examined  for 
typical  features  and  evidence  of  transfer  from  LI  Arabic  or  accommodation  to  L2 
English. 

Canonical  Form  of  Directions 

Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982),  in  a study  of  direction  giving  in  German,  divide 
the  direction  giving  sequence  (which  they  label  “route  information”)  into  four  phases: 
initiation,  route  description,  securing,  and  closure  (p.  185).  Initiation  consists  of  the  first 
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speaker  asking  for  directions,  and  of  the  second  speaker  showing  that  s/he  has  understood 
the  request.  Route  description  is  the  phase  in  which  the  second  speaker  describes  the 
route  that  must  be  taken  to  arrive  at  the  desired  destination.  This  phase  may  involve 
some  negotiation,  but  ends  when  the  second  speaker  states  that  the  destination  has  been 
reached.  The  third  phase,  securing,  is  non-obligatory  and  takes  place  only  if  the  second 
speaker  senses  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  first  speaker.  In  securing,  the  second  speaker 
will  paraphrase  the  route  description  or  add  additional  information  and  reassure  the  first 
speaker  that  she  will  find  the  destination  easily.  Finally,  there  is  the  closure  phase,  which 
Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  state  is  always  initiated  by  the  first  speaker  (the  one  who  is 
asking  directions).  In  this  phase,  the  first  speaker  thanks  the  second  speaker  and 
sometimes  indicates  that  s/he  will  follow  the  directions  that  have  been  given. 

Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  also  describe  the  internal  structure  of  the  route 
description.  Their  claim  is  that  almost  all  route  descriptions  can  be  divided  into  three 
sections  (p.  190).  The  first  section  begins  with  specifying  the  starting  point  and 
describing  the  initial  part  of  the  route  that  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  visual  field  of 
the  speakers.  The  second  section  specifies  intermediate  destinations  between  the 
immediate  visual  field  of  the  speakers  and  the  final  destination.  This  part  of  the 
description  is  the  one  that  usually  contains  landmarks,  which,  according  to  Wunderlich 
and  Reinelt,  are  given  because  “the  informant  attempts  to  develop  an  image  of  the  actual 
route  - we  therefore  speak  of  an  imaginary  wandering  - and  to  communicate  this  image 
to  the  questioner.”  (p.  192,  italics  mine).  They  indicate  that  each  statement  of  a landmark 
is  establishing  “ the  intrinsic  basis  for  the  next  [move  or  direction  in  the  route 
description]  (p.  1 92,  brackets  mine).  In  other  words,  this  part  of  the  route  description 
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can  actually  consist  of  several  smaller  route  descriptions  that  take  place  between 
landmarks.  The  last  section  is  the  final  route  description,  and  Wunderlich  & Reinelt  state 
that  without  this  section  the  route  description  will  seem  odd  or  less  than  complete.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  route  description  in  which  the  final  steps  are  verbalized,  from  which  the 
destination  should  be  visible. 

Klein  (1982)  describes  a similar  version  of  the  typical  form  that  direction  giving 
takes.  He  divides  the  direction  giving  sequence  into  three  parts,  and  specifies  whether  the 
seeker  of  directions  (F)  or  the  giver  of  directions  (A)  is  dominant  in  each  part.  The  chart 
below  shows  the  three  sections  and  the  dominance  of  each  speaker  within  the  section. 


Description  of  Section 

Dominant  Participant 

Section  1:  “Introduction” 

Establishes  contact  with  A 

Indicates  a need  for  directions 

Gets  A to  take  on  the  task  of  giving  directions 

F 

Section  2:  “Central  Sequence” 
Describes  directions 

Makes  sure  that  F understands  directions 

A 

Section  3:  “Conclusion” 

F lets  A know  that  the  task  is  finished 
F acknowledges/thanks  A for  directions 
Ends  contact 

F 

Klein  (1982)  goes  on  to  give  a description  of  what  A actually  does  in  section  two. 
Klein  hypothesizes  that  the  giving  of  directions  involves  two  levels  of  planning.  The  first 
level  is  what  Klein  calls  the  primary  plan,  and  this  is  when  A has  to  “localize  the  starting 
point  and  destination  on  his  map.”  (p.  170).  He  states  that  the  primary  plan  can  be  built 
up  in  two  ways:  in  advance  or  step-by-step.  An  “advance  planner”  thinks  out  the  route  to 
the  destination  and  then  describes  it  all  at  once,  whereas  a “stepwise  planner,”  according 
to  Klein,  has  no  clear  plan  when  he  starts  speaking.”(p.  172).  The  stepwise  planner 
describes  the  route  up  until  certain  intermediate  points,  then  stops  and  works  out  any 
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problems  along  the  way,  then  proceeds  until  the  next  intermediate  point.  Klein  describes 
these  two  techniques  as  “complementary”  and  says  that  it  is  unclear  whether  the  choice  of 
technique  is  based  on  personal  cognitive  style  or  the  demands  of  the  task. 

Klein  states  that  the  primary  plan  forms  the  basis  for  successful  direction  giving, 
but  that  direction  givers  do  not  report  the  entire  primary  plan.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
describe  the  route  in  far  more  detail  than  is  needed.  This  is  where  Klein’s  notion  of  a 
secondary  plan  comes  in.  He  states  that,  “the  organizing  principle  of  this  secondary  plan 
is  that  of  an  ‘imaginary  journey’  through  the  primary  plan  from  starting  point  to 
destination.”  (p.  173).  The  secondary  plan  involves  choosing  certain  points  within  the 
primary  plan  and  highlighting  them  for  the  listener.  This  selection  of  points  along  the 
way  of  the  imaginary  journey  forms  what  Klein  calls  the  “skeleton”  of  the  route 
description. 

In  other  words,  according  to  Klein,  a direction  giver  first  conceives  a mental  map 
of  the  route  that  must  be  taken  to  reach  the  destination.  However,  we  can  assume  that  to 
give  all  details  of  the  route  would  violate  the  Gricean  maxim  of  quantity,  especially  with 
an  asker  who  is  clearly  in  a hurry  to  reach  the  destination.  Therefore,  Klein  states  that  the 
direction  giver  forms  a secondary  plan,  which  consists  of  selecting  points  along  the  route 
that  s/he  believes  will  be  salient  for  her  interlocutor.  The  work  of  the  direction  giver  is 
then  to  link  the  salient  points  in  the  “skeleton”  with  one  another.  Unfortunately,  Klein 
fails  to  specify  whether  this  process  is  the  same  for  both  the  “advance  planner”  and  the 
“stepwise”  kinds  of  direction  givers.  It  would  appear  that  a “stepwise”  planner  is  more 
clearly  formulating  a primary  plan  then,  as  the  route  description  is  actually  in  progress,  a 
secondary  plan  is  overlaid.  However,  with  the  “advance  planner”,  it  could  be  that  the 
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process  is  reversed.  The  “advance  planner”  could  be  formulating  the  secondary  plan  of 
selecting  salient  points  first,  and  then  filling  in  between  the  salient  points  as  the  route 
description  progresses.  It  could  be  that  this  difference  in  order  of  planning  is  what 
produces  the  two  such  markedly  different  direction  giving  types  that  Klein  (1982)  refers 
to. 

Denis  (1997)  describes  the  internal  structure  of  a route  description  in  a similar 
fashion  to  Klein  (1982)  and  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982).  In  his  analysis  of  20  route 
descriptions  collected  in  a natural  environment  in  French,  he  says  that  the  existence  of 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  route  “generally  makes  routes  into  sequences  of  segments  that 
connect  points  where  changes  of  orientation  are  required”  and  that  a route  “is  a linear 
structure  that  includes  a sequence  of  nodes  connected  by  oriented  segments”  (p.  420). 

His  outline  for  route  description  consists  of  six  steps,  the  last  of  which  are  recursive. 

Step  one  is  to  “locate  and  orientate  the  addressee  at  the  starting  point,”  (p.  420)  or  to 
declare  where  the  directions  will  start.  The  second  step  is  to  start  the  route  description. 
The  third  step  is  to  announce  the  arrival  at  a landmark,  and  the  fourth  is  to  re-orientate  the 
addressee.  From  this  point  on,  the  route  description  is  recursive.  According  to  Denis,  the 
person  giving  directions  will  continue  to  describe  the  route  to  the  next  landmark, 
announce  the  next  landmark,  and  re-orientate  the  addressee  again  until  the  final 
destination  has  been  reached. 

This  description  involves  selection  of  certain  points  to  highlight  for  the  addressee, 
which  apparently  consists  primarily  of  landmarks.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
possibility  that  a route  could  be  described  entirely  in  relational  directions,  for  it  appears 
that  this  did  not  occur  in  his  data.  In  fact,  he  states  that  “the  formulations  in  a route 
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description  never  come  down  to  a succession  of  prescriptions  of  progress  and 
reorientation  [i.e.,  relational  directions]  , . . but  they  give  central  importance  to  the  mention 
of  landmarks  to  be  encountered  along  the  route.  The  sites  where  reorientation  is  to  occur 
are  generally  indicated  by  referring  to  landmarks  rather  than  in  terms  of  exact  distances  to 
cover  until  reorientation.”  (p.  417,  brackets  mine).  He  specifies  that  within  his  data, 
three-dimensional  landmarks  are  used  primarily  to  signal  where  orientation  should  be 
changed,  whereas  streets  and  other  two-dimensional  units  are  used  to  “specify  the  axis  of 
progress,  although  they  may  also  be  used  as  landmarks  for  changing  orientation  (e  g., 
crossroads)”  (p.  419). 

All  three  of  the  descriptions  of  the  form  of  direction  giving  in  Klein  (1982), 
Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982),  and  Denis  (1997)  are  relevant  for  the  description  of  data 
within  this  study.  In  the  next  sections,  I will  examine  some  of  the  direction  giving 
sequences  in  the  three  types  of  data  and  discuss  how  they  conform  to  these  descriptions. 

Direction  Sequences  from  the  LI  English  Data 

These  four  sequences  from  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  data  were  selected  on  the  basis 
of  Klein’s  description  of  “stepwise”  and  “advance  planner”  categories.  Although  Klein 
does  not  elaborate  on  the  form  of  these  two  approaches  to  direction  giving,  the  distinction 
is  a useful  one  in  describing  the  approaches  used  in  all  three  data  sets  in  the  present  study. 
Even  a quick  glance  at  the  data  will  reveal  two  visually  distinct  patterns:  some  of  the 
route  descriptions  have  central  sequences  that  take  the  form  of  long  monologues,  while 
others  appear  to  be  interactive  with  the  asker  and  the  giver  of  directions  having  many 
exchanges  in  the  central  sequence.  On  this  basis,  I have  selected  two  “advance  planner” 
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sequences  and  two  “stepwise”  sequences,  and  each  set  contains  one  sequence  that  is  a 
failure,  and  another  that  is  a success. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  data  collection  procedure,  these  sequences  do  not  contain 

much  in  the  way  of  what  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982)  call  an  “initiation”  or  what 

Klein  (1982)  calls  the  introduction  sequence  of  direction  giving.  In  most  instances  of 

direction  giving,  there  is  an  obligatory  introductory  sequence,  usually  consisting  of  a 

polite  request  and  an  acknowledgment  of  that  request.  However,  the  sequences  in  this 

present  study  were  collected  as  a response  to  a very  straightforward  request,  without  the 

intention  of  also  eliciting  the  introductory  sequence.  The  sequences  collected  for  this 

study  were  not  collected  in  a role-play  situation  that  attempted  to  re-create  the  entire 

speech  event  of  giving  directions.  Rather,  each  participant  was  asked  a direct  question 

along  the  lines  of,  “How  do  you  get  to  destination  x?”  in  order  to  elicit  the  route 

description  only.  Therefore,  the  analysis  of  these  sequences  focuses  on  the  features  of 

route  description  itself  and  does  not  attempt  to  address  questions  regarding  the  other  two 

sequences  usually  found  in  the  direction-giving  encounter. 

The  first  sequence  is  a successful  stepwise  sequence,  collected  from  a female 

British  participant.  She  told  me  after  giving  the  directions  that  she  prides  herself  on 

being  able  to  give  directions  well.  Her  directions  did  indeed  prove  to  be  an  excellent 

example  of  a successfully  negotiated  speech  event. 

I.  Do  you  know  how  to  get  to  the  British  Club? 

B43:  I do,  yeah 

I.  Ok,  could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  the  British  Club? 

B43:  From  here  to  the  British  Club. ...  ok,  do  you  know  how  to  get  from  here  to  the 
Comiche? 

I:  Yes 

B43.  Yeah,  ok,  so  if  you  go  to  the  Corniche,  and  on  the  Comiche  you  are 
heading...  right... 
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I:  Uh-huh 

B43:  Ok?  Go  as  far  as  you  can  go  until  you  see  the  Sheraton  Hotel  on  your  left-hand 
side... 

I:  Ok 

B43:  . . . don’t  take  the  turning  immediately  after  the  Sheraton.  Go  to  the  traffic  lights 
and  take  the  next  left. 

I:  Ok. 

B43:  Ok?  If  you  carry  on  down  there  until. .you  see  the  fire  station  on  your  right  hand 
side,  turn  right  after  the  fire  station.  Carry  on  down  there  and  just  follow  the  road,  follow 
the  road  as  far  as  you  can  go  and  the  British  Club  is  right  at  the  very  far  end  and  you’re 
actually  going  towards  the  port. . and  you’ll  see  some  great  big  cranes  and  things,  and  it’s 
right  at  the  end. 

I:  Ok,  great.  Thank  you. 

The  participant  begins  with  a strategy  that  is  used  far  less  commonly  in  this  data 
than  I expected:  she  asks  if  I know  how  to  get  to  the  Comiche1,  and  takes  my  affirmative 
response  as  an  indication  that  she  does  not  need  to  describe  that  part  of  the  route.  This  is 
an  effective  way  of  avoiding  what  Schneider  and  Taylor  (1999)  call  “overdeterminacy”  in 
route  descriptions,  which  they  claim  “stresses  working  memory,  thereby  influencing 
many  aspects  of  performance”  (p.415).  This  is  also  a way  of  not  violating  the  Gricean 
maxim  of  quantity,  thereby  not  providing  more  information  than  your  interlocutor 
actually  requires.  Overdeterminate  route  descriptions  were  a frequent  area  of  difficulty  in 
understanding  many  of  the  directions  in  this  study,  especially  within  the  L2  data.  This 
participant  has  selected  an  especially  useful  strategy  to  avoid  this  problem. 

From  this  point,  the  participant  selects  from  her  primary  plan  two  salient  points  in 
the  route:  the  Sheraton  and  the  fire  station.  Both  of  these  are  easily  observable  landmarks 
that  form  the  “skeleton”  of  her  description.  Her  well-defined  “skeleton”  looks  like  this: 


The  Comiche  is  the  main  drag”  of  Abu  Dhabi.  It  is  a long  road  that  runs  along  the  water’s  edge  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  It  is  a main  thoroughfare  that  leads  to  most  of  the  important  parts  of  downtown  Abu  Dhabi. 
It  is  also  the  part  of  town  where  people  meet  for  a peaceful  stroll  by  the  water,  and  is  probably  considered 
to  be  a rather  elongated  social  “center”  of  Abu  Dhabi 
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College  Corniche  Sheraton  Fire  Station  British  Club 

At  each  point  within  the  “skeleton”  she  gives  directions  to  get  to  the  next  point,  then 
there  is  a clear  break  in  the  route  description  where  I acknowledge  that  I understand  and 
the  participant  asks,  “Ok?”  as  a way  of  seeking  assurance  that  I have  followed  her  so  far. 
She  continues  with  this  pattern,  until  she  reaches  the  fire  station,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  what  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  call  the  final  route  description.  By  the  time  we  reach  the 
fire  station,  the  destination  (the  British  Club)  is  almost  within  our  visual  field.  She  ends 
the  route  description  by  describing  some  of  the  things  that  are  close  to  the  British  Club 
that  I will  see  if  I have  successfully  negotiated  her  directions.  As  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt 
point  out,  this  is  a common  way  of  ending  a route  description,  and  the  description  would 
seem  odd  or  incomplete  without  it. 

The  next  sequence  is  from  a male  participant.  It  is  an  example  of  an  “advance 
planner”  and  it  is  considered  a failure.  It  is  counted  as  an  “advance  planner”  because 
much  of  the  directions  are  given  without  obvious  pauses  to  think  or  to  consult  the  person 
asking  for  directions  about  the  route  description.  In  other  words,  he  appears  to  be  giving 
the  directions  in  one  long,  connected  string  rather  than  stopping  to  think  it  out  step-by- 
step.  It  also  has  the  characteristic  “paragraph”  shape  of  those  descriptions  that  are 
thought  out  in  advance. 

I:  ....  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s,  big  Spinney’s  supermarket? 
B35:  To  the  big  Spinney’s  in  Khalidiya? 

I:  Yeah,  yes,  uh-huh 

B35:  Right,  ok,  I think  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  obviously  to  go  out  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  campus,  so  go  through  the  campus  arch,  turn  right,  go  straight  to  the  end 
of  the  road  until  you  hit,  uh.  Fourth  Street,  so  that’s  the  main  street,  and  you  turn  right. 
You  continue  straight  on,  obviously  there  are  many  ways  to  get  there  but  then  I think  the 
best  is  to  turn  first  left,  and  then.  ...you  probably  need  to  turn  first  right,  which  is  on 
Airport  Road.  You  continue  down  Airport  Road,  and  at  Etisalat  you  take  a left,  going 
along  Electra  the  Second 
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I:  Ok 

B35:  . . . and  then  it’s  a little  bit  difficult  because  I don’t  remember  how  many  traffic 
lights  it  is.  Probably  something  like  three  or  four  umm  traffic  lights,  so  you’re  heading 
down  towards  the  Intercontinental  and  Spinney’s  will  be  on  your  right  and  it  is  visible 
from  Khalidiya  Road. 

I:  Ok.  Ok,  great.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

The  participant  begins  the  initiation  or  introduction  section  by  confirming  the 
destination  that  I have  in  mind:  there  are  two  Spinney’s  supermarkets  in  Abu  Dhabi,  and 
he  wants  to  be  certain  that  he  is  giving  directions  to  the  correct  one.  Once  he  has 
confirmed  that  I indeed  am  seeking  directions  to  “big  Spinney’s”  he  begins  the  first 
section  of  the  route  description  by  talking  about  the  part  of  the  route  that  is  in  our 
immediate  vicinity.  As  predicted  by  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt,  he  begins  by  talking  about 
“here”  (pp.  190-191).  Like  most  other  direction  givers  in  all  three  sets  of  data,  he  begins 
by  stating  the  obvious:  we  must  leave  the  campus  via  the  main  gate 

In  the  intermediate  route  section  of  the  route  description,  this  participant  relies 
heavily  on  the  use  of  street  names  and  relational  directions.  His  “skeleton”  is  formed 
mainly  from  street  names,  with  relational  directions  used  to  flesh  out  the  description 
between  street  names.  He  uses  one  landmark  to  show  where  to  turn  when  he  is  uncertain 
of  the  street  name  for  Electra  Street,  which  is  an  effective  strategy2.  Up  until  the  turn  at 
Electra  Street,  the  route  description  is  quite  accurate. 

However,  at  this  point  he  abandons  the  street  name  and  relational  direction 
strategies,  and  his  description  becomes  much  less  precise  and  accurate.  He  acknowledges 
that  he  is  having  problems  with  the  route  description  at  this  point  by  saying,  “at  this  point 
it’s  a little  bit  difficult  because  I don’t  remember  how  many  traffic  lights  it  is. . .”  He  can 
no  longer  rely  on  his  primary  strategy  of  using  street  names  because  the  street  that  big 

Electra  is  the  correct  street  name,  but  “Electra  the  Second”  shows  that  he  has  obviously  confused  the 
name  of  this  street  with  one  of  the  streets  named  after  members  of  the  royal  family. 
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Spinney’s  is  on  is  a small  one  which  does  not  really  have  a name.  As  a result,  he  falls 
back  on  the  strategy  of  counting  traffic  lights,  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  know  how 
many  traffic  lights  there  will  be  before  the  Spinney’s  turn-off.  He  ends  by  giving  a 
landmark,  telling  me  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  Intercontinental  Hotel.  He  then  goes 
into  the  final  route  description  by  saying  that  I will  be  able  to  see  Spinney’s  from 
Khalidiya  Road3,  which  is  not  entirely  true.  It  is  not  clearly  visible  until  you  actually  turn 
onto  the  Spinney’s  street. 

As  stated  earlier,  a route  description  can  be  judged  a failure  for  many  different 
reasons.  This  sequence  was  judged  to  be  inaccurate  because  it  is  imprecise  and  incorrect 
in  the  last  part  of  the  description.  The  number  of  traffic  lights  is  not  precise,  the  use  of 
the  Intercontinental  as  a landmark  is  ineffective  because  it  does  not  tell  you  where  to  turn, 
and  saying  that  Spinney’s  is  visible  from  the  main  road  is  not  true.  Therefore,  the  last 
part  of  this  route  description  is  what  Schneider  and  Taylor  (1999)  called  an  indeterminate 
route  perspective.  The  strategy  of  using  a “skeleton”  of  road  names  and  relational 
directions  is  easy  enough  to  process,  but  the  participant  fails  to  be  able  to  carry  that 
strategy  through  to  the  end.  The  final  part  of  the  route  description  is  lacking  sufficient 
detail  to  succeed  in  getting  the  asker  of  directions  to  the  final  destination. 

The  next  sequence  is  also  an  “advance  planner”  but  this  time  the  route  description 
is  a success.  This  participant  was  a newcomer  to  Abu  Dhabi,  and  was  unsure  of  herself 
in  describing  the  route.  However,  she  did  manage  put  together  an  effective  combination 
of  landmarks  and  relational  directions  that  could  successfully  lead  an  interlocutor  to  the 
correct  destination. 


The  name  Electra  Road  changes  to  Khalidiya  Road  as  you  head  down  towards  the  Intercontinental  Hotel. 
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I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s?  Big  Spinney’s? 

B22:  The  big  Spinney’s,  right,  ok,  Carrie.  From  here  to  Spinney’s.  Not  very  good  from 
here  to  Spinney’s.  Uhmmm,  first  of  all  you  come  out  of  the  Comiche,  so  you  come 
out . . . out  from  the  college . . . and ...  from  here  from  the  college?  The  actual  college  itself? 
I:  Yeah.  Yeah. 

B22:  Ok,  so  you  come  out  of  the  college,  go  out  of  the  main  gate  we  come  in  through, 
take  a right,  and  then  just  continue  until  you  hit. . .well,  I only  know  the  roads  by 
numbers,  so  number  six.  No,  it’s  not  number  six,  number  four  (laughs).  I don’t  know! 
Anyway,  you  go  down  there  and  continue  all  the  way  down  to  the  end  to  the  Comiche. 
And  you’ll  know  when  you  hit  the  Comiche  because  you’ve  got  the  sea  in  front  of  you. 
And  then  take  a left  and  go  all  the  way  along  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  buildings, 
and  you  can  see  a little  island  over  to  your  right.  At  the  end  of  the  buildings  there’s  the 
old  Women’s  College  on  your  left,  but. . .you  need  to  go  up  beyond  that  to  the  traffic 
lights  where  you  can  take  a right  to  the  junction.  I don’t  know  this  is  maybe  a few 
kilometers  along.  And  then  you  would  do  in  fact  a u-tum  to  the  left,  and  then  go  back  on 
yourself,  take  the  first  right  and  Spinney’s  should  be  there,  and  if  it’s  not  there  it  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  near  vicinity. 

I:  Ok  (laughing) 

Again,  the  sequence  opens  with  the  initiation  or  introduction  section.  The 
participant  confirms  the  requested  destination  by  repeating  it  twice,  and  then  stating  her 
lack  of  confidence  in  her  ability  to  describe  this  route  by  saying,  “Not  very  good  from 
here  to  Spinney’s”.  This  repetition  and  declaration  also  appear  to  be  a kind  of  stalling 
tactic,  which  is  important  for  the  “advance  planner”:  this  is  giving  her  time  to  formulate 
the  primary  plan  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  describe  it  to  me  all  at  once  without  having  to 
stop  and  consult  her  mental  map.  This  stalling  tactic  continues  through  one  false  start,  in 
which  she  starts  to  give  the  route  description  and  then  stops  to  re-confirm  that  she  should 
actually  describe  the  route  “from  the  college. . from  here  from  the  college?  From  the 
actual  college  itself?”  It  again  appears  that  the  repetition  is  a stalling  tactic,  as  is  the 
question  itself,  since  we  are  both  at  the  college  and  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  question 
the  starting  point  of  the  directions. 

At  this  point,  the  route  description  begins  in  earnest.  The  initial  route  description 
again  begins  with  the  obvious  fact  that  we  will  have  to  go  out  the  main  gate  of  the 
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college.  As  in  previous  sequences,  this  is  simply  establishing  where  our  imaginary  tour  is 
originating.  Then,  the  participant  quickly  runs  into  a problem  with  her  proposed  strategy. 
She  wants  to  use  the  street  number  to  indicate  which  street  to  take,  but  she  is  unsure  of 
the  street  number  itself.  As  a newcomer  to  Abu  Dhabi,  she  lacks  knowledge  of  the  streets 
names  and  so  she  must  find  other  strategies  to  compensate  for  this  lack  of  knowledge. 

Her  correction  to  number  four  is  actually  correct,  but  she  lacks  confidence  in  it,  so  she 
abandons  the  strategy  by  telling  me  to  go  “all  the  way  down  to  the  end  of  the  Comiche” 
where,  she  says,  I will  see  the  sea  in  front  of  me.  This  ability  to  abandon  an  unsuccessful 
strategy  when  it  is  not  working  and  take  up  a more  successful  one  is  crucial  to  her 
success. 

She  then  continues  to  describe  the  route  mostly  in  terms  of  landmarks  and 
relational  directions.  Instead  of  forming  a true  step-by-step  skeleton,  she  navigates  the 
imaginary  tour  by  describing  what  we  will  see  to  our  left  and  to  our  right  as  we  travel 
along.  In  other  words,  on  this  journey  I will  see  the  women’s  college  on  my  left,  but  this 
is  not  a point  at  which  I will  do  anything.  The  use  of  the  landmarks  is  a way  of 
describing  the  very  important  junction  that  I must  recognize  in  order  to  make  the  U-turn 
at  the  correct  place.  Again,  the  participant  is  using  an  effective  mixture  of  strategies. 

She  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  junction  road,  so  she  describes  the  route  along  the 
way  to  the  junction  so  that  I will  know  when  I have  reached  the  right  place.  Because  of 
her  description,  I am  able  to  form  a mental  picture  or  representation  of  the  route  in  my 
mind,  and  when  I travel  the  route  I will  be  able  to  identify  the  junction  even  without  a 
street  name,  provided  that  the  description  matches  the  actual  route.  She  also  gives  a very 
approximate  distance  (“maybe  a few  kilometers  along”)  as  another  way  of  building  an 
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accurate  mental  representation  of  the  route  and  compensating  for  the  fact  that  she  is  not 
able  to  specify  the  road  name. 

She  ends  the  description  by  stating  that  “Spinney’s  should  be  there,  and  if  it’s  not 

there  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  near  vicinity,”  again  reminding  her  listener  that  she  is 

unsure  of  her  ability  to  give  directions  in  a new  city.  However,  the  directions  are  entirely 

successful  due  to  her  strategic  competence.  She  is  able  to  substitute  specific  knowledge 

of  street  names  with  more  general  knowledge  of  what  the  route  looks  like,  and  this 

strategy  works  to  accomplish  her  aim. 

The  last  sequence  from  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data  is  from  a male 

participant.  It  is  an  example  of  “stepwise”  planning,  and  it  is  coded  as  a failure  due  to 

underdeterminate  route  description.  It  is  noteworthy  because  the  participant  relies  almost 

completely  on  landmarks. 

I:  Just  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s. 

B46:  Which  Spinney’s? 

I:  Big  Spinney’s,  in  Khalidiya. . .(long  silence). . .if  you  don’t  like  that  one,  I’ll  choose 
another  one 

B46:  (laughing)  From  here,  from  the  women’s  college?  Ok,  what  happens  if  you  don’t 
know  the  name  of  any  roads? 

I:  It’s  ok,  just  whatever. . .whatever  way  you  can. 

B46:  Let  me  try  to  think  of  this  one,  now,  first  of  all.  What  would  we  do,  we  go  out  the 
main  gate  here.  I’ve  got  to  get  my  head  where  it  actually  is.  Go  out  the  main  gate  here. . . 
I:  Ok 

B46:  . . . and  then  you  go  through  one  set  of  traffic  lights,  past  Madinat  Zayed,  and  at  that 
set  of  traffic  lights  turn  left. . . and  keep  on  going  up  past  Etisalat  Street  through  about 
four  more  sets  of  traffic  lights. . . and  you  go  past  the  old  Women’s  College  is  what 
happens,  and  after  that  we’re  taking  a right  turn. 

I:  Ok 

B46:  I think  it’s  the  A1  Masoud  garage  or  something  in  this  area,  you  see  that  and  then 
you  turn  left  and  you’re  at  the  Spinney’s,  the  old  Spinney’s,  uh,  the  big  Spinney’s. 

I:  Ok,  great.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  sequence  begins  with  negotiation  about  which  Spinney’s  is  the  intended 
destination.  Again,  in  the  initiation  or  introduction  section,  the  participant  seeks  to 
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establish  the  originating  point  of  the  journey  by  asking,  “From  here,  from  the  women’s 
college?”  Then,  he  makes  a statement  revealing  his  concern  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
give  directions  adequately  because  he  lacks  knowledge  of  the  street  names  of  the  area: 
“Ok,  what  happens  if  you  don’t  know  the  names  of  any  roads?”  It  is  therefore  clearly 
established  from  the  beginning  that  whatever  strategy  he  is  choosing  to  use,  it  will  not 
involve  the  use  of  many  street  names. 

This  sequence  is  clearly  divided  into  the  initial  (immediate  visual  field)  section, 
the  intermediate  section,  and  the  final  route  description  (when  you  are  in  sight  of  the 
destination).  This  participant  begins  like  the  previous  one,  using  stalling  tactics  to  allow 
him  to  formulate  a primary  plan,  or  build  a mental  map  of  the  route  he  plans  to  take.  He 
asks  for  time  to  think,  then  guides  his  interlocutor  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  by  stating 
that  we  must  go  out  of  the  main  gate.  He  then  asks  for  time  again  (“I’ve  got  to  get  my 
head  where  it  actually  is”)  and  then  repeats  his  statement  about  going  out  the  main  gate. 
He  begins  to  have  trouble  with  his  route  description  immediately  after  this.  There  are 
two  main  roads  that  run  parallel  to  each  other  alongside  the  city  block  that  contains  the 
women’s  college.  The  participant  fails  to  state  that  we  must  turn  right  when  we  go  out 
the  main  gate  in  order  to  reach  the  road  that  takes  us  to  his  first  landmark  (Madinat  Zayed 
or  Zayed  City,  a large  shopping  complex).  He  then  would  need  to  tell  us  to  go  right  on 
that  road.  However,  this  omission  could  be  overlooked  if  the  participant  had  asked  if  the 
interlocutor  knew  where  Madinat  Zayed  was.  It  would  then  be  simply  the  equivalent  of 
“go  out  of  the  college  and  go  to  Madinat  Zayed,”  which  would  be  an  acceptable  strategy. 

The  next  part  of  the  route  description  becomes  even  more  confusing  for  the 
listener.  The  participant  is  obviously  assuming  a great  deal  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
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the  hearer,  but  his  description  is  less  than  adequate  even  assuming  a knowledgeable 
interlocutor.  He  says  to  “keep  on  going  up  past  Etisalat  Street,”  which  is  very  confusing 
for  the  hearer  because  there  is  no  Etisalat  Street  in  Abu  Dhabi.  The  Etisalat  building  is 
on  the  comer  of  Electra  Street  and  Airport  Road.  “Etisalat  Street”  could  easily  refer  to 
either  of  these  roads.  He  then  gives  only  an  approximate  number  of  lights  and  states  that 
the  listener  will  “go  past  the  old  women’s  college.”  The  reference  to  going  past  the  old 
women’s  college  could  be  interpreted  as  going  down  the  actual  street  that  the  old 
women’s  college  is  on,  since  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  main  road.  It  is  therefore  not 
clear  whether  the  listener  is  to  take  a right  turn  on  the  old  women’s  college  road,  after  the 
old  women’s  college  road,  or  at  the  end  of  the  old  women’s  college  road.  This  sequence 
is  coded  as  a failure  not  because  it  is  actually  inaccurate  but  because  it  is 
underdeterminate.  In  other  words,  the  participant  is  relying  too  heavily  on  one  strategy 
(landmarks)  and  is  neglecting  to  provide  enough  crucial  information  between  the 
landmarks. 

Linguistic  Features  of  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  Data  Set 

There  were  a number  of  common  features  found  within  the  LI  UK/British  Isles 
English  data  set  that  stand  out  upon  examination.  The  first  feature  is  verb  form  use  in 
direction  giving.  Most  of  the  participants  in  the  LI  English  data  use  what  Hirtle  (1995) 
calls  the  ‘simple  form,’  which  he  says  represents  “prospective  representation  of  event 
time”  in  direction-giving  in  English  (p.  265).  This  form  is  represented  in  the  data  as  “you 
come  out,”  “you  go  down,”  or  “you  take  Muroor  Road,”  and  is  widely  present  in  the  data. 
Other  verb  forms  used  for  direction  giving  are  the  subjectless  imperative  as  in  “go  to  the 
traffic  lights  and  take  the  next  left,”  the  future  tense  as  in  “you  will  turn  right”  or  “you 
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will  see  a mosque  on  your  right,”  and  conditionals  with  would  as  in  “I  would  go  down  to 

the  Comiche  and  then  I would  turn  left.”  All  of  these  uses  are  in  line  with  the  findings  of 

Mark  and  Gould  (1995)  on  verb  form  use  in  English  direction  giving.  As  noted  in  Mark 

and  Gould,  many  of  the  participants  chose  to  mix  verb  forms  in  the  course  of  giving 

directions,  sometimes  starting  with  the  simple  form  and  then  switching  to  the  conditional 

or  the  future  in  the  course  of  the  route  description.  In  many  of  the  sequences,  the 

participants  switched  from  the  simple  form  or  the  imperative  when  it  came  to  describing 

what  would  be  seen  along  the  route.  The  following  is  a typical  example  of  this  from  the 

data,  with  the  use  of  the  future  tense  to  describe  the  route  marked  in  bold  print: 

B31 : ...  go  down  uh  I think  it’s  over  one  or  two  sets  of  traffic  lights  and  you  come  to 
Sheikh  Zayed  the  First  Street  and  you’ll  see  Lamcy  Plaza  in  front  of  you. . . 

I:  Ok 

B31 : . . .turn,  filter  left  there,  and  it’s  the  second  set  of  traffic  lights  and  you  filter  right 
and  you’ll  see  the  Nissan  garage,  you  go  a bit  further  down  and  you’ll  see  Spinney’s  on 
your  left  and  you  do  a u-tum  and  you  come  into  the  car  park. 

There  is  also  a good  deal  of  alternation  in  use  of  person  within  the  data.  Although 

much  of  the  route  description  is  formulated  in  second  person,  there  is  also  a considerable 

use  of  first  person  singular  and  some  limited  use  of  first  person  plural  in  the  data.  There 

are  also  some  sequences  in  which  the  participants  switch  from  second  person  to  first 

person  and  back  again,  as  in  the  following: 

B34:  . . and  then  I would,  um,  turn  right  again  and  you’ll  go  down  straight  through  one., 
traffic  light  until  (sharp  intake  of  breath). . .until.,  until  you  get  to  Madinat  Zayed. . . 

I:  Ok,  umm-hmm 

B34:  . . .the  big  new  souq  area,  there  you  can  turn  right.  That  should  take  you  onto 
Electra  Street,  umm. . . if  you...  carry  on  until  Airport  Road,  umm  (slight  laugh)  at  the 
end  of  Electra  Street,  I would  then  have  to  look  which  way. . .Marks  and  Spencers  is 
(trails  off  into  laughter)  whether  it’s  up  or  down  from  there! 

Mark  and  Gould  (1995:402-403)  also  list  conventional  metaphors  found  in 

direction  giving  sequences.  The  two  spatial  metaphors  that  they  describe  in  their 
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research,  the  “road  as  a conveyor”  metaphor  (ex.  the  road  takes  you  to  Baniyas)  and  the 
“follow  that  road”  (road  as  a moving  object  that  can  be  followed)  metaphor,  are  widely 
present  in  this  data.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  three  other  kinds  of  metaphor  not 
mentioned  by  Mark  and  Gould  (1995)  that  are  found  in  the  data  for  this  study.  The  first 
is  the  “hit”  metaphor:  an  intersecting  road  is  an  object  that  a moving  car  makes  contact 
with. 

B44:  Sure.  Uh,  driving  from  here,  I think  the  best  way  is  to  go  out  on  to  Defense  Road, 
turn  right  on  that,  just  go  straight  down  there  until  you  hit  the  junction  with  Street 
Thirty,  which  is  Khaleej  A1  Arabi. 

B35:  . . .go  straight  to  the  end  of  the  road  until  you  hit,  uh,  Fourth  Street,  so  that’s  the 
main  street... 

A second  metaphor  that  is  very  prevalent  in  the  data  is  the  perception  of  movement  on  a 
street  as  being  in  an  up  or  down  direction.  The  following  are  just  a few  examples  of  this 
from  the  data: 

B21:  Turn  right  on  Khaleej  A1  Arabi  Street,  down  to  the  bottom,  at  the  uh  Lamcy 
Plaza... 

B38:  . . You  go  down  Fourth  Street  in  the  direction  of  Hamdan  Street. . . 

B39:  ...  You  take  that  right  turn,  you  go  straight  down  until  you  get  to  Lamcy  Plaza. . . 
B42 : ...  Go  straight  down  to  the  Comiche . . . 

B45:  . .turn  right  there  and  turn  right  again  at  the  fire  station,  and  that  takes  you  right 
down  to  the  British  Club. 

Almost  all  of  the  examples  of  using  “down”  as  a street  direction  were  used  when 
describing  a route  that  led  to  a destination  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in  the  direction  of  the 
water.  When  describing  routes  that  led  crosswise  across  the  island  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  mainland,  not  in  the  direction  of  Gulf,  participants  were  more  likely  to  perceive  these 
routes  as  being  “up.”  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  uses  of  “up”  and 
down  were  not  related  to  levels  of  elevation.  The  urban  area  being  described  is  entirely 
flat,  and  therefore  the  use  of  such  terms  is  striking. 
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B30:  . . .you  know  where  that  is?  You  go  straight  up  to  24th  Street,  so  at  the  junction  of 
1 1 and  24  you  turn  left  . . . and  you  go  straight  up  2401  Street  until  you  come  to  a 
fountain... 

B27:  Go. . . .out  of  the  college,  turn  right,  go  right  up  the  main  road.  . 

In  fact,  in  one  sequence  there  was  clear  alternation  between  the  use  of  “down”  for  streets 
in  the  direction  of  the  water,  and  “up”  for  streets  that  led  crosswise  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  mainland. 

B25:  then  take  the  first  traffic  light  on  the  left,  go  straight  up,  go  through  some  more 
traffic  lights,  keep  going  all  the  way  up,  all  the  way,  all  the  way,  all  the  way,  don’t  stop, 
keep  going,  right,  as  far  as  you  can  until  you  come  to  Street  32  or  32nd  Street.  Turn  right 
there,  go  down,  down  almost...  as  far  as  Golden  Fish,  but  not  quite,  turn  left,  go  down 
that  road  (laughs)  whatever  it’s  called. . . 

In  a flat  place  that  is  at  or  below  sea  level,  it  seems  a bit  odd  that  participants  perceive  of 
the  area  being  described  as  “up”  or  “down.”  However,  the  fact  that  the  city  is  on  an 
island  connected  by  bridges  to  the  mainland  may  explain  the  tendency  of  some 
participants  to  conceive  of  Abu  Dhabi  as  being  on  an  uphill/downhill  axis.  Since  the 
bridges  connecting  to  the  mainland  do  in  fact  require  traffic  to  go  up,  it  may  be  that  some 
participants  did  in  fact  conceive  of  the  island  as  going  uphill  in  the  direction  of  the 
mainland.  Conversely,  since  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  the  mainland  was  in  the 
direction  of  the  sea,  and  since  the  land  closest  to  the  sea  and  especially  under  the  sea  does 
in  fact  slope  downward,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  some  participants  conceived  of  that 
area  of  the  island  as  being  downhill  to  the  rest. 

Direction  Sequences  from  LI  Arabic  Data 
The  example  sequences  from  the  LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  data4  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  providing  typical  examples  that  point  out  various  important  features  of  direction 
giving  in  LI  Emirati  Arabic.  Before  analyzing  the  sequences,  it  is  important  to  point  out 


4 The  sequences  included  here  are  transliterated  using  the  system  of  the  International  Journal  of  Middle 
Eastern  Studies. 
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again  that  although  the  participants  were  all  proficient  speakers  of  LI  Emirati  Gulf 
Arabic,  the  three  interlocutors  were  not  native  speakers  of  the  same  variety.  The  three 
interlocutors  were  a Palestinian  man,  an  Algerian  man,  and  a Syrian  woman.  The  two 
men  had  spent  more  than  ten  years  in  the  UAE,  and  the  Syrian  woman  had  spent  her 
entire  life  in  the  UAE,  and  they  were  therefore  very  aware  of  the  norms  of  Emirati  Gulf 
Arabic.  However,  it  is  clearly  evident  from  the  data  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
accommodation  to  non-Gulf  varieties  on  the  part  of  the  Emirati  participants.  This  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  analysis  of  the  sequences. 

In  the  first  sequence,  the  participant  is  from  Baniyas,  the  largest  of  the  suburban 
towns  on  the  outskirts  of  Abu  Dhabi.  He  is  being  asked  to  give  directions  to  Umm  al 
Nar,  a well-named  island  just  adjacent  to  Abu  Dhabi  island,  found  on  the  way  to  Baniyas. 
Umm  al  Nar  can  be  translated  as  “mother  of  fire”  or  even  “mother  of  hell”  in  English, 
and  its  name  is  apt  because  it  is  where  the  large  ADNOC5  oil  refinery  is  located.  The 
name  probably  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  refineries  usually  have  columns  that  burn  off 
petroleum  waste  products,  and  these  columns  have  constantly  burning  fires  at  the  top. 

I:  ti'raf  umm  el-nar,  jazTret  umm  el-nar 

You  know  Umm  El-Nar,  Island  Umm  El-Nar 
A32:  ?aywa  a'rafha 
Yes,  I know  it. 

I:  ldf  aruh  men  hena  le  jazTret  umm  el-nar 

How  I go  from  here  to  Island  Umm  El-Nar 
A32:  atla'  men  kulleyya  mubasharatan  'ala  tul  yamTn  awwal  ?eshara 

I get  out  from  the  college  directly,  continue  all  the  way  on  the  right,  first  light 

betgabelru  agta'ha  sTda  mindun  laa  lef  shari'  el-matar 

Comes  to  me  I turn  it  on  Street  El-Matar,  I turn  Street  El-Matar 

waija'  ka?inru  raji'  barn  yas,  ?akammel  slda  betjml 

I return  as  if  returning  to  Bani  Yas,  I complete  straight  comes  to  me 

?awwal,  tarn  ?eshara  ?aleff  yemln  ?atla'  'ala  jisr  el-musaffah  jisr 


This  acronym  stands  for  Abu  Dhabi  National  Oil  Company.  A good  number  of  the  participants  in  this 
study  were  employed  by  ADNOC. 
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First,  second  light  I turn  right,  I ascend  on  a bridge,  El-Musaffah  Bridge 
el-musaffah  ka?innl  'ala  musaffah,  sTda  la?en  bejlril  jisr  el-maqta' 

El-Musaffah  as  if  going  on  El-Musaffah,  straight  till  conies  to  me  Bridge  El- 
Maqta 

This  is  clearly  an  example  of  an  advance  planner,  and  the  participant  fails  in  his 
effort  to  give  successful  directions.  It  fails  because  it  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  It 
guides  the  listener  correctly  up  until  Mattar  Street  (shari'  el-matar).  Mattar  Street  (or 
Airport  Road)  itself  goes  directly  to  A1  Maqta  Bridge.  This  route  seems  an  odd  choice, 
but  it  is  not  if  you  take  into  account  that  the  participant  is  a young  man  who  probably 
likes  to  drive  fast.  His  motivation  is  probably  to  avoid  as  many  traffic  lights  and  radar 
cameras  as  possible,  and  thus  he  is  selecting  a route  that  is  indirect  but  possibly  faster  if 
there  is  traffic. 

However,  the  participant  fails  to  be  explicit  enough  in  describing  his  unusual 
route.  He  tells  the  listener  to  take  a turn  off  to  the  right  from  Mattar  Street.  This  would 
lead  to  Khaleej  A1  Arabi  Street  (Arab  Gulf  Street),  but  the  participant  does  not  mention 
that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  left  over  a large  overpass  on  Khaleej  A1  Arabi  Street  in  order  to 
reach  Mussafah  Bridge.  The  Mussafah  Bridge  does  indeed  lead  to  the  A1  Maqta  Bridge, 
but  then  the  participant  fails  to  explain  how  to  get  to  Umm  al  Nar  after  crossing  the  A1 
Maqta  Bridge.  The  sequence  is  therefore  classified  as  indeterminate  and  inaccurate. 

The  route  description  begins  predictably  with  the  participant  establishing  the  point 
of  origination  at  the  men’s  college.  After  this,  the  participant  states  “?awwal  ?eshara 
betgabelnl  agta'ha  sTda 6”  or  in  English  “the  first  light  meets  me  and  I cut  it  straight.” 

This  is  a good  example  of  a metaphor  of  movement  commonly  found  within  the  Arabic 
data.  It  appears  that  within  the  participant’s  mental  image  of  the  route,  he  is  standing  still 

6 “STda”  is  a local  word,  possibly  borrowed  from  Urdu,  that  is  used  for  ‘straight.’ 
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and  the  route  is  moving  past  him.  Mark  and  Gould  (1995)  note  that  a “road  as  conveyor 
metaphor  is  widely  found  in  English  directions  (as  in  “the  road  takes  you”,  and  they  note 
that  this  is  similar  to  what  Talmy  (1990)  describes  as  Active  motion  (also  later  described 
in  Talmy  1996).  However,  the  Active  motion  found  in  English  envisions  a vehicle  on  the 
road  as  a source  moving  towards  the  target  domain.  In  the  Arabic  data,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  motion  is  reversed.  The  source  is  standing  still,  and  the  target  domain  is 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  source.  This  is  repeated  in  the  next  line  when  the 
participant  says,  “tarn  ?eshara  betjlnT’  or  in  English  “the  second  light  comes  to  me.”  It  is 
as  if  the  participant  is  standing  still  on  the  road,  and  the  surroundings  are  moving  past 
him. 

This  sequence  provides  a good  example  of  what  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982) 
describe  as  the  oddity  of  a route  description  that  fails  to  end  by  mentioning  the 
destination.  Umm  al  Nar  is  indeed  within  sight  once  you  have  crossed  over  the  A1  Maqta 
bridge,  but  the  participant  stops  at  this  point  and  does  not  mention  at  least  two  additional 
turns  that  would  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  Umm  al  Nar. 

The  next  sequence  is  from  a participant  who  lives  in  Abu  Dhabi.  He  is  asked  to 
give  directions  to  the  Intercontinental  Hotel,  a destination  that  is  well  known  by  Emiratis 
in  Abu  Dhabi  as  the  A-equent  site  of  upscale  Emirati  weddings.  It  is  also  located  in  the 
ministry  district,  a district  that  is  heavily  populated  with  Emirati  nationals.  This  sequence 
is  for  the  most  part  quite  accurate,  but  it  fails  because  the  participant  stipulates  a right 
turn  near  the  end  of  the  sequence  when  he  should  tell  the  interlocutor  to  take  a leA  turn. 

It  is  also  odd  because  he  guides  the  interlocutor  only  to  the  roundabout  near  the  hotel,  but 
not  to  the  hotel  itself.  Again,  this  is  in  line  with  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt’ s (1982)  claim 
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that  route  descriptions  that  fail  to  mention  the  target  destination  at  the  end  are  somehow 
odd  and  unfinished. 

I:  law  as?alak  tedelrn  ya  zayed  'ala  fonduq  el-continental,  te'raf  ? 

If  I asked  you  guide  me  Zayed  about  Hotel  Intercontinental,  you  know? 
min  hone  kif  arnhloh  ? 

From  here  how  I go  to  it? 

A37:  el-?enter  ?awwal  ?eshara  tetla'  min  el-kulleyya  ?agrab  ?ahsan  zahma 

The  Inter?  First  light  get  out  from  the  college  nearer  better  crowded, 

?enta  mate'rafsh  abu  dhabT  ? 

You  don’t  know  Abu  Dhabi? 

I:  la? 

No. 

A37:  ?awwal  ?eshara,  tarii  ?eshara,  talet  ?eshara,  rabi'  ?eshara 

First  light,  second  light,  third  light,  fourth  light. 

I.  le  fug  ya'nl,  slda  ? 

Going  up,  you  mean  straight? 

A37 : ya'nl  temshl  'ala  abu  dhabT  'adT,  rabi'  ?eshara  ba'd  ma  tijlk 

Namely  walk  on  Abu  Dhabi  normal,  fourth  light  after  comes  to  you 
el-jawazat  we  hatta  tewsal  khalas  khat  el-musafa  'ala  yasarak  we 
the  passports  until  you  reach  at  the  end  the  Mosafa  line  on  your  left  and 
khat  abu  dhabT  'ala  yemlnak,  temsek  el-yemTn  temshl,  tekammel,  tekammel 
the  line  Abu  Dhabi  on  your  right,  catch  the  right  walk,  continue,  continue 
?eshara  ?eshartTn,  thalatha,  ?arba'a  teksar  yasar  tehsal  geddamak 
a light  two  lights,  three,  four,  the  fourth  turn  left,  you  reach  in  front  of  you 
qusur  shuyukh  we  hadh  duwwar  el-shaikh  khalTfa  teksir  yamTn  ?eshara 
palaces  sheikhs  and  this  house  the  Sheikh  Khalifa  break  right  a light 
betjTk  taqatu  tarn  ghayr  shakel  te'raf  fi  kam 

comes  to  you  crossroads  other  different  shape.  You  know  there  is  how  many 
arba'  esharat,  thalath  esharat,  teruh  yarriln  'ala  yasarak  dar  el-shaikh  khalTfa, 
four  lights,  three  lights,  go  right  on  your  left  house  the  Sheikh  Khalifa, 

'ala  yemlnak  madraset  el-ghazatT,  tekammel  sTda,  ?awwel  ?eshara  khalllha, 
on  your  right  school  El-Ghazaly,  continue  straight,  first  light  leave  it, 
tanl  eshara  yejTk  dawwar  majlis  el-ta'awon 
second  light  comes  to  you  roundabout  Council  the  Cooperation 
I:  ?aywa,  'erefto,  'erefto 

Yes,  I know  it,  I know  it. 

A3  7:  'ala  el-yasar 

On  the  left. 

This  sequence  contains  several  features  of  interest.  It  is  clearly  an  advance  planner,  since 
the  participant  gives  the  directions  all  at  once,  without  stopping  to  check  for 
comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  interlocutor,  and  without  re-directing  the  interlocutor  in 
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a step-by-step  fashion.  He  begins  by  establishing  that  the  interlocutor  does  not  know 
Abu  Dhabi,  which  presumably  informs  him  as  to  how  detailed  his  directions  must  be. 

The  first  feature  of  this  sequence  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Arabic  data  is  the  counting 
of  lights: 

A 37:  ?awwal  ?eshara  taril  ?eshara  talet  ?eshara  rab'a  ?eshara. 

first  light  second  light  third  light  fourth  light. 

He  repeats  this  counting  of  lights  further  down  in  the  sequence: 

A37 : tekammel,  tekammel  ?eshara 
continue,  continue,  a light 
?eshartain,  thalatha  ?arba'a,  ?el-rab'a  teksar  yasar 

two  lights,  three,  four,  the  fourth  turn  left 

This  feature  of  actually  counting  the  lights  is  very  representative  of  the  Arabic  data.  It 

can  be  taken  to  represent  the  building  of  the  mental  image  of  the  route,  as  linguistic 

evidence  of  the  unfolding  of  the  mental  tour.  Rather  than  stating,  “You  will  go  down 

four  lights,”  the  participant  walks  the  interlocutor  through  each  light,  adding  emphasis  to 

the  mental  image  of  a lengthy  drive.  In  some  of  the  other  sequences,  the  participants  not 

only  gave  a numbered  list  of  the  streets,  but  also  provided  landmarks  or  names  which 

identified  each  street,  as  in  the  following  example: 

A45:  ?ehna  la  tehsebha  el-?eshara  le?annak  enta  bestir  'ala  tul  yamin 

Here  not  count  this  light  because  you  walk  straight  on  the  right 
beterkab  el-jisr , ?awwal  ?eshara  el-muwasalat,  ba'daha  el-?eshara  el-tanya 
ride  the  bridge,  first  light  the  transportation,  after  it  the  light  the  second 
madinet  zayed  ba'daha  el-?eshara  el-talta  electra,  ye'gobha  el-?eshara 
City  Zayed  after  it  the  light,  the  third  Electra,  follow  it  the  light 
trud  yu  turn  yasar  elmas  'ala  ?edak  el-yasar. 
return  U-turn,  left  El-Massa  on  your  hand  the  left. 

Here,  in  sequence  45  of  the  Arabic  data,  the  participant  has  already  specified  that  the 

interlocutor  must  go  down  four  lights,  but  then  goes  through  and  specifies  something  to 

identify  each  light.  In  sequence  37,  the  participant  is  providing  an  outline  of  a map,  but 
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in  sequence  45,  the  participant  is  going  to  the  trouble  to  provide  his  interlocutor  with  a 
full  visual  image  of  the  route  that  he  must  take. 

As  is  typical  in  the  rest  of  the  Arabic  data,  the  participant  in  sequence  37  tells  the 
interlocutor  that  he  will  go  through  the  first  light,  and  that  he  should  “leave  it.”  (khaltih) . 
In  fact,  in  some  sequences  of  the  data,  each  light  is  counted,  and  then  the  interlocutor  is 
told  to  “leave”  the  light.  This  is  a form  of  what  we  could  call  “negative  evidence”  in 
direction  giving,  and  it  consists  of  telling  the  interlocutor  what  not  to  do  rather  than  what 
to  do.  “Leaving”  a light  means  that  you  should  not  turn  at  that  point. 

In  addition  to  counting  streets  as  a device  to  emphasize  the  length  of  the  drive,  the 
participant  in  the  same  segment  of  sequence  45  also  uses  another  common  verbal  tactic  to 
indicate  length,  which  is  the  use  of  repetition.  His  use  of  “tekammel  tekammel” 

(continue  continue)  is  a device  that  is  frequently  seen  in  both  the  Arabic  data  and  the  L2 
English  data.  Other  words  that  are  repeated  in  order  to  indicate  length  of  journey  are 
“temshT  slda  temshl  slda”  (walk  straight  ahead  walk  straight  ahead)  in  sequence  43  and 
“tawwali,  tawwali,  tawwali”  (along,  along,  along)  in  sequence  25,  to  name  just  two 
examples.  Other  examples  of  this,  in  addition  to  other  linguistic  devices  for  indicating 
length  of  route,  will  be  discussed  when  examining  the  L2  English  data. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  sequence  which  characterizes  the  Arabic  data 
set  as  a whole  is  the  use  of  “temshf’.  This  word  has  literal  translation  meaning  “walk”  in 
English,  but  the  force  of  its  meaning  is  “to  get  somewhere.”  It  is  commonly  used  in 
Algerian  Arabic  but  not  frequently  used  in  the  local  variety  of  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic,  and 
yet  it  is  found  throughout  the  Arabic  data  here.  It  is  used  by  five  (out  of  fifteen)  of  the 
Emirati  participants  who  are  speaking  with  an  Algerian  interlocutor.  The  Algerian 
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interlocutor  uses  a related  form  “amshl”  to  ask  the  initial  question  to  get  directions,  so  in 

these  cases  the  occurrence  of  “temshf’  could  be  a result  of  accommodation  to  the 

Algerian  language  variety  of  the  interlocutor.  However,  it  also  occurs  in  three  (out  of 

eleven)  of  the  sequences  that  were  conducted  by  the  Syrian  interlocutor,  and  in  five  (out 

of  eighteen)  of  the  sequences  conducted  by  the  Palestinian  interlocutor.  Although  it  is 

not  commonly  recognized  as  an  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  lexical  item,  it  is  obviously  an  item 

that  has  made  its  way  into  the  local  UAE  variety  through  contact  with  Arabic  speakers 

from  other  regions  or  through  exposure  to  television.  It  is  used  by  Emiratis  when  they 

are  communication  with  non-Gulf  Arabs  (Tandy  Bailey,  personal  communication).  It 

alternates  with  another  standard  form  “teyruh”  and  with  the  form  used  colloquially  within 

the  UAE,  “beyslr”,  as  in  this  example  from  sequence  #6. 7 

A6:  Tetla'  men  share'  el-murur  takhud  taxi,  zein,  wi  golloh  yeruh 

get  out  from  street  EI-Murur  take  a taxi,  good,  and  tell  him  go 
Mustashfa  el-mafraq  beyruh  el-darb  'ala  share'  el-matar  , biyetla' 

Hospital  El-Mafraq  he  goes  the  way  on  the  street,  El-Matar,  he  goes  up 
share'  el-matar,  zein,  beyslr  el-mafraq  beyruh  ba'd  el-?eshara  'ala 
street  El-Matar,  good,  he  walks,  the  Mafraq  he  goes  after  the  light 
darb  el-'ain  biyetla' 

Another  feature  of  this  sequence  is  the  choice  of  direction  terms  and  the  use  of 
landmarks.  Instead  of  using  cardinal  direction  terms  or  relational  direction  terms,  the 
participant  chooses  to  use  “line  Mussafah”  and  “line  Abu  Dhabi”  to  indicate  the  two 
possible  directions  open  to  the  interlocutor.  This  is  instantly  recognizable  to  anyone  who 
has  traveled  in  that  area,  for  there  is  only  one  road  that  has  a “line”  that  leads  in  the 
direction  of  Mussafah  and  a “line”  that  leads  in  the  direction  of  Abu  Dhabi.  The 
participants’  choice  of  landmarks  is  also  important.  He  chooses  landmarks  that  are 
suitable  and  recognizable  for  use  with  another  Arab  resident  of  Abu  Dhabi.  The  choice 


7 The  verb  “sar”  from  which  “beyslr”  is  derived,  is  a standard  Arabic  form. 
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of  the  passport  office,  the  palace  of  Crown  Prince  Sheikh  Khalifa,  El  Ghazaly  school,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Cooperation  are  all  three  places  that  most  non- Arabic-speaking 
interlocutors  would  not  instantly  recognize  as  landmarks.  The  three  official  offices  that 
the  participant  uses  would  all  be  marked  only  in  Arabic,  and  therefore  not  recognizable  to 
a non-Arabic-speaking  newcomer  to  Abu  Dhabi.  The  fourth,  El  Ghazaly  school,  is  an 
Arabic-medium  school  with  which  most  non- Arabic-speaking  residents  of  Abu  Dhabi 
would  not  be  familiar. 

Direction  Sequences  from  the  L2  English  Data 

In  this  section,  the  L2  English  sequences  are  analyzed  for  features  of  transfer  from 
LI  Arabic,  features  of  accommodation  to  the  norms  of  LI  English,  and  for  other  features 
that  lead  to  success  or  failure  of  direction  giving  in  English  as  second  language.  The 
sequences  that  are  used  in  this  section  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  how  well  they 
characterize  features  found  all  across  the  L2  English  data  set.  In  other  words,  this  section 
will  analyze  the  ways  in  which  the  sequences  in  the  L2  English  data  are  like  direction 
giving  in  LI  English,  the  ways  in  which  they  are  like  direction  giving  in  LI  Arabic,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  unlike  the  baseline  data  of  either  language. 

In  discussing  pragmatic  transfer  from  Arabic  LI  to  L2  English,  it  is  important  to 
first  define  and  discuss  the  notion  of  transfer  as  it  applies  to  studies  of  interlanguage 
pragmatics.  Wolfson  (1989a)  defined  sociolinguistic  or  pragmatic  transfer  as  “the  use  of 
rules  of  speaking  from  one’s  own  native  speech  community  when  interacting  with 
members  of  the  host  speech  community  or  simply  when  speaking  or  writing  in  a second 
language.”  (p.  141).  Therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  transfer  can  be  defined  as 
the  use  of  the  rules  for  route  description  in  Arabic  when  speaking  in  L2  English. 
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Although  LI  transfer  during  L2  pragmatic  development  is  well  attested  in  ILP  research, 
there  is  less  agreement  on  when  and  why  transfer  occurs.  Takahashi  and  Beebe  (1987) 
put  forth  the  hypothesis  that  transfer  is  positively  correlated  with  proficiency  level,  i.e., 

L2  speakers  with  higher  proficiency  would  tend  to  show  more  LI  pragmatic  transfer  than 
would  speakers  with  lower  L2  proficiency.  This  is  held  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  higher 
proficiency  speakers  have  developed  the  linguistic  means  with  which  to  transfer 
pragmatic  forms.  In  other  words,  higher  proficiency  learners  have  greater  vocabulary  and 
a wider  range  of  syntactic  structures  at  hand  with  which  to  form  an  L2  “construction”  of  a 
form  that  is  commonly  found  in  their  LI.  However,  Maeshiba  et  al.  (1996)  found  that 
lower  proficiency  learners  were  more  likely  to  transfer  apology  strategies  than  higher 
proficiency  learners,  indicating  that  transfer  could  be  negatively  correlated  with 
proficiency  level.  Other  factors,  such  as  perspective  on  the  universality  of  pragmatic 
norms  (Olshtain  1983)  and  length  of  residence  in  L2  community  (Blum-Kulka  & 

Olshtain  1986)  can  also  contribute  to  the  perception  of  transferability  of  L2  norms.  Due 
to  the  mix  of  participants  in  this  study,  any  of  these  factors  could  be  at  work  in  the  LI 
pragmatic  transfer  that  is  evident  within  this  study. 

The  first  example  is  a sequence  that  shows  many  of  the  typical  features  of  the  L2 
data  and  reveals  a good  deal  about  transfer  from  LI  Arabic.  The  participant  is  from 
Baniyas,  the  largest  suburban  town  just  outside  of  Abu  Dhabi.  He  is  21  years  old,  and  he 
has  a job.  He  has  had  one  year  of  additional  English  study  (to  the  normal  four  years  of 
high  school  plus  almost  one  year  of  study  in  college),  so  his  exposure  to  English  should 
be  sufficient  for  the  task.  He  has  not  traveled  to  non- Arabic-speaking  countries,  so  he 
may  have  had  little  exposure  to  natural  direction  giving  in  English.  He  has  license  and  he 
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drives,  so  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  terrain  he  is  describing.  In  the  sequence,  he  is 

asked  how  to  get  to  the  camel  racetrack  in  A1  Wathba,  which  is  just  outside  of  Baniyas. 

This  is  an  example  of  a stepwise  planner,  and  although  parts  of  the  route  description  are 

quite  good,  it  fails  based  on  the  fact  that  an  early  turn  is  described  inaccurately.  He  tells 

the  interlocutor  to  turn  right,  which  would  take  you  into  Abu  Dhabi  instead  of  out  into  the 

suburban  areas.  It  is  also  indeterminate,  in  that  it  fails  to  give  adequate  information  such 

as  number  of  lights  before  the  turn  off  into  the  direction  of  Baniyas,  and  it  fails  to  tell  the 

driver  how  far  to  go  until  you  reach  the  petrol  station  just  before  Baniyas.  There  are 

other  petrol  stations  on  the  way,  so  leaving  out  this  crucial  information  could  cause 

serious  confusion  for  someone  seeking  the  way  to  the  camel  racetrack. 

I:  Now,  you  live  in  Baniyas,  right...? 

A22:  Yes. 

I:  ...so. ..do  you  know  where  the  camel  racetrack  is? 

A22:  Camel  race? 

I:  The  camel  racetrack 
A22:  camel  race? 

I:  Isn't  there  a camel  racetrack  near  Baniyas... in  A1  Wathba? 

A22:  In  Baniyas?  In  A1  Wathba. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  the  college  to  the  camel  racetrack? 

A22:  From  the  college... uhh 

I:  Can  you  tell  me... do  you  know 

A22:  I know...  I know.... where  we  starting? 

I:  From  the  college. 

A22:  From  the  college 

I:  I'm  here,  in  my  little  car,  and  I want  to  go  see  the  camels!  How  do  I get  there? 

A22:  (laughs)  Ok  ... we  go  out  the  college  and  take  the  street,  this  street ... 

I:  Ok. 

A22:  Ok?  and  uhhh light  this 

I:  the  lights? 

A22:  ...  lights.  Red,  yellow... 

I:  Oh,  the  traffic  lights. 

A22:  Go  straight ehhh...  traffic  light, I don't  know one,  two  three,  four.. .go  straight 

not  one  traffic  light,  not  two,  not  three... and.,  you,  you  find  two  way,  right  and  left.  You 
turn  right... 

I:  Ok 

A22:  Ok?... and  you  make...uh,  what's... 
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I:  You  go  under? 

A22:  You  go  under,  ok?  and  you  go  straight  to  Baniyas  Abu  Dhabi  street,  road,  Baniyas 
Abu  Dhabi,  ok?  Go  straaaaight,  straight,  straight,  not  uh...you  find  petrol  station 
I:  Uh-huh 

A22:  ...leave  it,  go  straight  on  and  uh  one.. what  this? 

I:  Bridge? 

A22:  You,  you  make  one  bridge,  leave  it,  go  straight.. and  you  leave  two  bridge,  leave  it, 
go  straight... 

I:  Ok 

...and  third  bridge,  go  up... 

I:  the  third  bridge,  go  up?  Ok. 

A22:  Third  bridge,  go  up  and  ehhh  . go  straight , you  find  a round... a round.  ..? 

I:  A roundabout? 

A22:  ...a  roundabout  and  go  straight  around,  ok?  Go  straaaight...  go  straight,  you  find 
two  round,  one  round,  two  round,  two  round  straight,  third  round  turn  right... 

I:  Ok 

A22:  ...turn  right.  You  can  find. ..find  camel  race...  at  your  left,  hand  left 
I:  On  the  left? 

A22:  On  the  left,  yes. 

I:  Ok 

A22:  Not  ok,  ok! 

I:  Ohhhkay!  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  participant  uses  primarily  relational  directions,  with  only  a small  number  of 
poorly  defined  landmarks,  and  no  real  street  names.  (There  is  no  street  called  Baniyas 
Abu  Dhabi  street,  although  there  are  at  least  three  possible  streets  in  this  area  that  could 
meet  that  description.)  He  begins  by  establishing  a starting  point,  as  Wunderlich  and 
Reinelt  (1982)  note  is  common  in  the  beginning  of  direction  giving  in  German,  and 
appears  common  in  English  and  Arabic  direction  giving  as  well. 

At  this  point,  the  sequence  starts  to  look  strikingly  like  the  Arabic  sequences.  He 
is  telling  the  interlocutor  that  she  will  have  to  go  through  a number  of  traffic  lights,  and 

just  as  in  the  Arabic  data,  he  counts  out  the  traffic  lights:  “Go  straight ehhh..  . traffic 

light,  I don't  know one,  two  three,  four.  . . go  straight  not  one  traffic  light,  not  two,  not 

three. . .”  He  follows  a similar  pattern  later  on  in  the  sequence  when  he  is  talking  about 
bridges.  You,  you  make  one  bridge,  leave  it,  go  straight... and  you  leave  two  bridge. 
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leave  it,  go  straight. . . and  third  bridge  go  up. . He  follows  the  same  pattern  again 
towards  the  end  of  the  sequence  when  he  is  talking  about  the  number  of  roundabouts: 

“you  find  two  round. . one  round,  two  round,  two  round  straight,  third  round  turn  right...”. 
This  can  be  compared  to  the  typical  pattern  found  in  the  LI  English  data  sequence  that 
appeared  earlier  in  this  chapter:  “and  then  it’s  a little  bit  difficult  because  I don’t 
remember  how  many  traffic  lights  it  is.  Probably  something  like  three  or  four  umm 
traffic  lights. . It  appears  that  the  participant  is  transferring  an  Arabic  discourse  pattern 
into  his  L2  English  direction  giving. 

He  is  also  transferring  the  “leave  it”  pattern  (that  is  also  exhibited  in  the  repeated 
admonition  to  “go  straight”  through  the  roundabouts)  that  provides  evidence  of  what  not 
to  do  in  following  the  route  description.  The  “leave  it”  and  “go  straight”  patterns  are 
related  to  the  counting  of  traffic  lights,  in  that  in  many  sequences  each  traffic  light  is 
counted,  and  then  followed  with  “leave  it”  or  “go  straight”.  Like  the  discourse  pattern  of 
counting  traffic  lights,  the  “leave  it”  pattern  is  typical  of  the  L2  English  data. 

A third  pattern  that  appears  to  be  transfer  from  LI  Arabic  is  evident  in  this 
sequence.  This  pattern  is  the  repetition  of  words  to  indicate  that  the  path  being  described 
is  a long  one.  The  participant  in  this  sequence  repeats  the  word  straight  three  times  to 
show  that  it  is  necessary  to  stay  on  the  same  road  for  a long  distance:  “Go  straaaaight, 
straight,  straight,  not  uh...you  find  petrol  station”.  He  also  lengthens  the  first  instance  of 
the  word  “straight”.  This  also  occurs  relatively  frequently  within  the  L2  English  data. 

The  vowel  in  the  word  straight  is  drawn  out  to  indicate  a long  route;  length  of  vowel  in 
some  sense  equaling  the  length  of  the  route8.  This  may  be  a pattern  that  is  transferred 

8 This  is  apparently  a recognizable  pattern.  I discussed  this  with  a class  of  students  at  Abu  Dhabi  Men’s 
College,  and  when  I gave  this  example  it  sent  them  howling  with  laughter.  I had  the  impression  that  it  was 
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from  Arabic,  or  it  may  be  a strategy  on  the  part  of  a second  language  speaker  to  use 
phonological  lengthening  when  lacking  other  linguistic  (lexical  or  syntactic)  means  to 
indicate  that  the  route  is  long.  In  other  words,  a second  language  learner  could  easily 
seek  to  avoid  trying  to  formulate,  “You  have  to  keep  going  a long  way”  in  English  by 
simply  lengthening  the  word  “straaiiight.”  In  fact,  using  repetition  to  indicate  an 
extended  length  of  time  or  distance  is  a common  strategy  in  Arabic  folklore  (A.  Bamia, 
personal  communication)  and  it  may  be  that  participants  are  using  a strategy  that  they 
have  heard  used  in  local  stories.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  vowel  in  the  Arabic 
word  for  “straight”  (el  atul)  is  a lengthened  vowel.  The  speakers  may  be  thinking  of  the 
lengthened  vowel  in  the  Arabic  word  and  applying  the  same  lengthening  to  the  word  with 
the  same  meaning  in  English. 

Another  example  that  uses  similar  strategies  but  is  successful  overall  is  sequence 

#60.  The  participant  in  this  sequence  is  nineteen  years  old,  and  from  Baniyas.  He  has  a 

job,  is  a licensed  driver,  has  not  traveled  outside  of  Arabic- speaking  countries,  and  has 

had  no  additional  English.  He  is  describing  the  route  to  Maffaq  Hospital,  a major 

hospital  and  well-known  landmark  in  the  suburban  areas  of  Abu  Dhabi.  It  is  very  easy  to 

reach  from  the  main  street,  and  thus  would  not  require  much  more  than  his  knowledge  of 

his  daily  route  to  the  college.  This  is  a much  more  precise  route  description,  with  a very 

effective  combination  of  landmarks,  street  names,  and  relational  directions. 

I:  Ok,  now  you,  you  live  in  Baniyas  . do  you  know  where  Maffaq  Hospital  is? 

A60:  Yes. 

I:  If  I’m  here  at  the  college,  and  I must  go  to  Maffaq  Hospital,  can  you  tell  me  how  I can 
drive  from  here  to  Maffaq  Hospital? 

A60:  Yes. 

I:  Ok 

funny  for  them  to  hear  such  a typical  Arabic  pattern  of  repetition  and  lengthening  used  with  English 
vocabulary. 
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A60:  You  go  here  as  you  go  into  the  street  . A1  Saad.. 

I:  Uh-huh 

A60:  . . . opposite  the  college. . . 

I:  Yes 

A60:  Turn  left... the  signal... 

I:  Umhmm 

A60:  Back  street  same  street... 

I:  Uh-huh 

A60:  . . . and  go  uhhh  go  in  the  Street  Corniche. . . new 

I:  Yes 

A60:  Go. . .1  think  three  or  four. . . signature.  After  that  you  uh  left  and  go  inside  this 
(gestures) 

I:  Under 

A60:  Under  the  bridge... 

I:  Uh-huh 

A60:  . . . and  go  under. . . over  the  bridge  A1  Maqta. . . 

I:  Uh-huh,  ok 

A60:  . . and  go.. front  of. .you  tired,  or  you  say  tired  drive,  you  forget  these  street,  go  go, 
go. . . and  you  after  Kentucky  petrol  Kentucky. 

I:  After  Kentucky  there’s  a petrol  station,  umm-hmm 

A60:  On  the  right,  yes... on  the  first  right,  no,  second  go,  and... inside,  go  inside,  and 
straight,  and  go  in  street,  and  when  you  see  first. . .? 

I:  Turn? 

A60:  Left,  go,  when  you  see  right,  go. . ahead  , straight,  when  you  see  left,  go. . Maffaq 
in  front  of  you. 

I:  Ok  (laughs) 

A60:  Very  long! 

I:  Thank  you  very  much. 


The  most  effective  part  of  this  route  description  is  the  well-defined  “skeleton”  (Klein, 
1982).  The  participant  starts  at  the  college  and  divides  the  route  into  three  parts,  as 
outlined  below: 

College  Maqta  Bridge  ->  Kentucky  Petrol  Station  Mafraq  Hospital 

The  participant  begins  by  orienting  the  interlocutor  and  describing  the  initial  part  of  the 
route.  He  knows  and  uses  the  names  of  the  streets  he  is  describing.  He  is  able  to  use  his 
limited  English  to  overcome  his  lack  of  vocabulary  to  describe  a u-tum  by  saying,  “back 
the  same  street.”  He  also  negotiates  a very  tricky  part  of  the  route  description  at  this 
point,  where  the  New  Corniche  Road  breaks  into  three  possible  routes.  He  gives  three 
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ways  of  identifying  which  way  to  turn  at  this  point:  go  left,  go  under  the  bridge,  and  you 
will  come  out  at  A1  Maqta  Bridge.  This  is  sufficient  information  to  allow  his  interlocutor 
to  identify  which  of  the  three  turns  to  take. 

After  the  A1  Maqta  Bridge,  the  participant  uses  a striking  way  of  indicating  the 
length  of  the  journey.  Rather  than  estimating  a distance  in  kilometers  (which  very  few 
participants  in  any  of  the  three  languages  varieties  did),  he  indicates  that  the  route  is  long 
by  stating  that  the  interlocutor  must  drive  until  she  is  tired  of  driving,  or  until  “you  tired 
or  you  say  tired  drive.”  He  then  emphasizes  that  the  interlocutor  should  continue  going 
straight  by  saying  the  “you  forget  these  street,”  which  appears  to  be  another  variant  of  the 
“leave  it”  strategy  that  appeared  in  sequence  #22.  For  final  emphasis,  there  is  a three- 
time repletion  of  “ go,  go,  go”  which  is  similar  to  the  repetition  of  “straight”  in  sequence 
#22.  He  then  comes  to  the  next  point  in  his  “skeleton,  “ which  is  “petrol  Kentucky.” 

This  is  a gas  station  with  a Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  restaurant  attached  to  it,  a highly 
recognizable  landmark  on  the  highway  to  A1  Ain.  The  use  of  this  landmark  is  especially 
effective  since  it  is  so  specific.  Rather  than  just  stating  that  there  will  be  a petrol  station, 
he  is  very  specific  as  to  which  petrol  station  the  interlocutor  should  be  looking  for. 

Finally,  in  the  last  part  of  the  sequence  that  describes  the  route  from  “petrol  Kentucky”  to 
Mafiraq  Hospital,  the  participant  uses  relational  directions  to  list  each  turn.  What  is 
interesting  to  notice  here  is  that,  similar  to  what  has  been  shown  in  previous  sequences, 
he  also  specifies  which  turns  not  to  take. 

Relational  Directions:  More  L2  Examples 

One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons  for  failure  in  the  L2  data  was  an  over-reliance 
on  the  strategy  of  relational  directions.  The  L2  English  participants  often  fail  to  “chunk” 
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their  route  directions  by  providing  intermediate  destinations;  i.e.,  they  leave  out 

landmarks  and  use  almost  entirely  relational  directions,  even  when  describing  complex 

sequences.  Sequence  #59  of  the  L2  English  data  provides  an  excellent  example  of  how 

the  reliance  upon  one  strategy  only  can  cause  a route  description  to  fail  to  accomplish  its 

objective.  The  participant  in  this  sequence  is  22  years  old,  a licensed  driver,  and  he  is 

from  Abu  Dhabi.  He  does  not  work,  has  had  no  additional  English  study,  and  has  not 

traveled  outside  of  Arabic-speaking  countries. 

I:  Do  you  know  where  the  women's  college  is  in  Khalidiya? 

A59 : (long  pause) .. . women's  college? 

I:  Abu  Dhabi  Women's  College? 

A59:  College?  Yes,  yes 

I:  If  I'm  here  at  this  college  and  I must  go  to  the  women's  college,  can  you  tell  me  how  to 
go  there? 

A59:  Ahhh. . . .(cough). . .go  st. . . here  the  street,  go  straight  on  and  one  signal  uhhh  go 
straight  on,  next  signal  go  straight  g-g-go  straight  on  and  turn  right,  turn  right,  yes,  see 
the  signal,  go  straight  on,  another  signal,  go  straight  on  (whispers  to  himself)  another 
signal  go  straight  on  and  gooo. . .go  left,  and  the  signal  not  go  [unintelligible]  and  go 
right. . go  straight  on.  Ana  one  signal,  the  next  sig-signal,  go  right.  It's  behind,  behind 
Comiche 
I:  Ok 

A59:  . . . opposite,  opposite  Comiche. 

In  this  sequence,  the  participant  takes  the  signal  counting  strategy  of  Arabic  to  its 
extreme:  his  entire  route  description  mostly  consists  of  telling  us  to  go  to  “one  signal” 
and  then  to  “go  straight  on.”  It  seems  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  follow  this  kind  of 
direction  giving  for  three  or  four  turns  at  the  most,  and  then  the  interlocutor  becomes  no 
longer  able  to  form  a mental  image  of  the  space  that  the  participant  is  describing.  This 
method  of  describing  a route  violates  the  pattern  that  Denis  (1997)  found  in  direction 
giving  sequences.  As  mentioned  earlier,  Denis  stated  that  a route  description  “generally 
makes  routes  into  sequences  of  segments  that  connect  points  where  changes  of 
orientation  are  required”  and  that  a route  “is  a linear  structure  that  includes  a sequence  of 
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nodes  connected  by  oriented  segments”  (p.  420).  In  this  sequence,  the  participant  fails  to 
indicate  specific  points  or  “nodes”  that  are  being  connected,  and  instead  elects  to  describe 
only  the  turns  along  the  way.  He  fails  to  create  what  Klein  (1982)  called  the  “skeleton” 
of  selected  important  points  along  the  way,  neglecting  what  Klein  describes  as  the 
“secondary  plan”  of  the  route  description.  Keeping  in  mind  that  this  route  description 
spans  several  miles  across  a large  urban  area,  this  is  indeed  a significant  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  participant.  It  also  amounts  to  being  overdeterminate,  as  described  by 
Schneider  and  Taylor  (1999)  in  that  it  provides  us  with  too  many  of  the  small  details  of 
the  route,  thereby  making  it  almost  impossible  to  process. 

Another  problem  within  the  data  is  the  overuse  of  relational  directions  combined 

with  the  use  of  indeterminate  landmarks.  The  next  sequence  contains  an  overuse  of 

relational  directions,  although  it  is  not  as  extreme  as  the  previous  example.  The 

participant  in  sequence  #27  is  19  years  old  and  is  not  a licensed  driver.  He  is  from  Abu 

Dhabi,  and  he  works  for  the  military.  He  went  to  an  English-speaking  high  school  for 

three  years,  and  he  has  traveled  in  a non-western  English-speaking  country  for  a month 

and  a half.  Despite  his  additional  exposure  to  English  in  high  school  and  through  travel, 

lack  of  English  skill  seems  to  represent  as  much  a problem  as  overuse  of  relational 

directions  for  this  participant.  One  further  problem  for  this  participant  is  that,  when  he 

does  attempt  to  use  landmarks,  they  are  non-specific.  The  combination  of  overuse  of 

relational  directions,  lack  of  specificity  in  referring  to  landmarks,  and  lack  of  English 

ability  means  that  his  attempts  at  route  description  therefore  result  in  indeterminacy. 

I:  Ok,  now,  you  said  that  ..you... that  A1  Zaab  area  is  near  A1  Jazira  Hospital? 

A27:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  the  college  to  A1  Jazira  Hospital? 

A27:  A1  Jazira  Hospital? 
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I:  Uh-huh 

A27:  Ok.  I go  out  from  the  college  in  my  car,  and  I get  the  signal  straight.  After  I get 
the  signal  straight,  I stop  to  wait  the  signal  red  and  I complete  to  other  signal.  After  I 
loo...  I find  a roundabout.. 

I:  Ok 

A27:  ...I  will  be  in  roundabout  and  I take  the  left... 

I:  Ok 

A27:  ..and  after  I take  the  left  I will  be  also.  uh  straight  and  I take  suddenly  right... 

I:  Ok 

A27 : . . and  when  I take  right  I . . uhh. . . .1  went  for  two  jump,  jump? 

I.  Uh-huh? 

A27:  ...and  I complete  to  find,  to  find  uh.uh.to  find  a signal  near  supermarket  of 
Shaheen...  there 
I:  Ok 

A27:  . . .from  Manasir.. I come  and  I find  Manasir  and  supermarket  is  a right  of  my  hand, 
when  I come.  I take  uh...uh...  right  from  signal  and  I went  in  Zaab.  I went  straaaiiight 
until  I find  it  from  right  of  signal.  I go  in  my  car  right  side,  and  I will  be  straight.  After  I 
will  be  straight  and  I will  be  also  right,  again... 

I:  Ok 

A27:  ...and  after  I will  be  right  again  I go,  and  I take  uh,  you  know,  I come  ag..  a U-turn 
by  the  signal,  in  my  car  and  uh.  . .I  be  straight  in  in  uh  my  uh  right  side  I will  be  find  the 
hospital. 

I:  Ok,  that's  fine,  Nasser. 

In  this  sequence,  the  participant  gives  mostly  relational  directions  and  uses  only  signals 
and  an  unidentified  roundabout  to  describe  the  route  up  to  “supermarket  of  Shaheen”. 
Abu  Dhabi  has  hundreds  of  roundabouts,  so  a non-specific  referral  to  a roundabout  is  not 
at  all  useful  here.  There  is  also  no  roundabout  in  the  vicinity  that  the  participant  is 
describing.  “Supermarket  of  Shaheen”  within  the  Manasir  area  of  town  is  his  only  true 
landmark.  He  makes  a second  reference  to  a supermarket,  but  again  this  is  a non-specific 
reference  with  no  article  so  the  interlocutor  is  not  sure  if  he  is  referring  to  the  same 
supermarket  or  a different  one.  He  also  tells  the  interlocutor  to  enter  the  Zaab  area  (a 
very  large  block  with  houses  that  all  belong  to  the  A1  Zaabi  tribe,  who  are  originally  from 
Ras  A1  Khaimah)  without  being  specific  as  to  which  entrance.  The  entire  sequence  ends 
up  being  overdeterminate  (Schneider  & Taylor,  1999)  or  too  detailed  in  terms  of 
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relational  directions  and  at  the  same  time  indeterminate  by  not  specifying  landmarks. 

These  factors  make  it  both  difficult  to  process  and  very  difficult  to  formulate  a precise 
mental  image  of  the  space  being  described.  When  this  is  added  to  the  overall  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  participant’s  limited  English,  the  sequence  fails  entirely  in  its  attempt 
at  route  description. 

Verb  Form  in  L2  English  Data 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  participants  in  this  study  had,  for  the  most  part,  a low 

level  of  proficiency  in  the  language,  there  is  a surprising  amount  of  variation  in  the  verb 

forms  used  in  the  route  descriptions  in  the  L2  data.  In  fact,  there  occurred  almost  as 

much  variation  in  the  use  of  verb  forms  in  the  L2  English  data  as  occurred  within  the  LI 

English  data.  There  was  variation  from  sequence  to  sequence,  and  often  there  was  also 

variation  in  the  use  of  verb  forms  within  a sequence. 

In  some  cases,  the  participants  had  so  little  language  to  draw  on  that  the  verb  form 

was  left  out  entirely.  This  is  the  case  with  the  participant  in  sequence  #15. 

I:  Okay,  so  I go  to  Karama  street,  and  then...? 

A15:  Right  uh  the  straight  uh  Khalifa  bin  Shakhbut 
I Ok 

A15:  ...the  street... left... the  straight  . A1  Khalifa  . .uhh... right  the  street  A1  Buteen 
I:  Right  on  A1  Buteen  Street?  Ok. 

A15:  And  left  the  street. ..uhhh.street.. ,uh...Manasir 
L Ummhmm 

A15:  ...ehhh?  The  street  right... the... street... Zaab 

As  would  be  expected,  the  most  common  verb  form  used  is  the  imperative.  Since 

this  is  the  verb  form  that  is  usually  accentuated  when  teaching  direction  giving  in  the  L2 

English  curriculum,  one  would  predict  that  it  would  be  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 

data,  but  this  proves  not  to  be  the  case.  In  some  sequences,  especially  the  primarily 

relational  ones  such  sequences  #32,  it  was  the  only  form  that  was  used. 
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A32:  ...go  straight  on.  Go  straight  on,  after  two  traffic  street,  after  this  turn  right,  uh, 
turn  left  and  uh  go  straight  on.  You  see..uh  A1  Jawazat  Street.  Turn  right  and  go  straight 
on.uh.uhh.  you  see  uh  Etisalat,  uh  go  straight  on  in  al... Airport  Street... 

In  some  cases,  such  as  sequence  #94,  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  participant  has  little 

proficiency  in  the  language,  the  use  of  the  imperative  is  very  frequent.  This  is  probably 

due  to  the  fact  that  the  participant  has  few  other  forms  in  his  L2  English  repertoire  to 

draw  upon. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  go  to  Mafraq  Hospital?  I’m  in  my  car  here  at  the  college  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Mafraq  Hospital.  How  do  I go? 

A94:  Out  to  the  college,  after  go,  go  straight  on  and  turn  uhhh  turn  uhh  right,  turn  right 
and  third  left  turn  uhhh  left,  after  go  straight  on  and  the  ...  go  straight  on  after 
uh. . . straight  on. . go  straight  on,  after  uh  uh,  go  left. 

One  example  of  frequent  use  of  the  imperative  by  a low-proficiency  speaker  is  in 
sequence  #65,  where  the  imperative  dominates  but  we  also  find  some  use  of  the  simple 
form  (Hirtle,  1995).  In  other  words,  the  participant  makes  use  of  one  form  of  the  verb, 
and  he  alternates  using  it  with  a second  person  singular  subject  and  without  any  subject  at 
all. 

A65:  Ok,  uhhh  you  enter.. yeah,  yeah. . you  enter  in  Higher  College,  ok?  Go  to  street 
Muroor,  Muroor  street,  go  to... street?  Ok,  after  two,  two,  what? 

I:  Uh,  lights? 

A65:  L-l-l-lights,  t-two  lights,  turn  right  [interruption  from  faculty  member]  ok,  after  t- 
tum  right,  go  to  the  uh,  go  to  street,  street,  street,  yeah,  yeah  you  see  maybe  four  light, 
after  turn  left  and  go  to  street.  Go  to  street  uh  maybe  uh,  uh  12  k-  kilometers,  after 
the.  right,  you  see  Might,  ok,  and  go  right,  you  see  three  what  this? 

I:  Roundabout? 

A65:  R-r-roundabout,  three  roundabout,  and  you  can  see  ADNOC. 

There  are  some  cases  of  participants  using  primarily  the  simple  present  form  of 
the  verb  with  a first  person  singular  noun  subject.  In  sequence  #2,  the  participant  chooses 
to  describe  the  route  using  this  verb  form.  It  has  the  effect  of  producing  more  of  a 
description  of  his  personal  daily  journey  than  of  giving  directions  to  a stranger,  and  this 
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could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  interlocutor  has  asked  him  how  to  get  to  his  own  place  of 
work,  the  police  office. 

A2:  I go... you  know  ...uh  .Salam  Street?  This  one?  I go  straight  on.  I will  found  the 
bridge.  There  is..uh..  I see  ..a  board  Mussafah,  I turn  right.  After  there  is..uh..  signal.. 

No,  not  first  signal,  second  signal. ..I  turn  right,  after  second  signal,  not  the  first,  the 
second,  uh. right...  I think  it's  called  (spoken  to  himself  in  a whisper)... I turn  right,  after  I 
see  my  uh,  my  uh,  the  uh,  the  office. 

There  were  very  few  uses  of  modals  to  give  directions,  and  those  that  did  use 

modals  used  will , must,  have  to,  and  can.  Unlike  the  English  data,  there  are  no 

occurrences  of  the  modal  would  to  indicate  that  the  participant  is  describing  a 

hypothetical  journey.  In  sequence  #21,  the  participant  seems  to  have  adopted  have  to  and 

its  synonym  must  as  his  default  verb  form  for  giving  directions.  He  indicates  that  the 

interlocutor  has  reached  the  end  of  the  journey  by  switching  to  will. 

I:  If  I'm  here  at  the  college,  how  do  I get  to  the  French  Embassy? 

A21:  You  uh  you  have  to  go  straight  from  the  police  department. 

I:  Ok,  the  one  up  here  where  they  have  the  fire  engines? 

A21:  Yes,  next  to  the  fire  engines. 

I:  Ok 

A21:  And  uhh.  . . .then  you  have  to  go  right  and  go  straight  and  then  the  traffic  light,  the 
first  traffic  light  you  must  go  left... 

I:  Ok 

A21:  ...and  then  you  will... the  Franch  Embassy  will  be.. will  be  in  your  right  hand 

Most  participants  used  will  to  mark  what  the  interlocutor  would  see  along  the  way  of  the 

route  description.  On  the  other  hand,  the  participant  in  sequence  #37  seems  to  have 

adopted  the  use  of  the  modal  will  as  an  alternate  for  the  imperative. 

A37:  Ok,  uh  . when  you  sta-start  from  uh,  from  uh.  Traffic  Road,  it's  uh,  it's  front,  it's  of 
college?  You  ..you.. .you  come  back  to.. .go  straight  on  to  the..go  straight  on,  you  will  see, 
you,  you  will  see... go  straight  on  you  will  see  on  your  right  hand,  uh,  cro-crossover? 

I:  Uh-huh 

A37:  And  uh...go  straight  on... it's  a homing  time,  but  ok... go  straight  on,  go... ah  approx 
three  kilometers  you  will  see.. you  will  end  of  Abu  Dhabi,  you  will. ..on  a brid-ege... 
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Conclusion 

In  summary,  the  LI  English  data  appear  to  consist  of  both  stepwise  and  advance 
planner  sequences,  both  of  which  usually  involve  the  establishment  of  a clear  “skeleton” 
of  intermediate  landmarks  which  the  participant  connects  by  use  of  relational  directions. 
Participants  frequently  switch  verb  forms  within  one  sequence,  and  verb  forms  consist 
mainly  of  the  simple  form  and  the  subjectless  imperative,  with  some  use  of  the  modal 
will.  There  is  also  considerable  use  of  the  modal  would  to  indicate  a hypothetical 
journey.  The  prominent  linguistic  metaphors  found  within  the  LI  English  data  include 
the  “road  as  conveyor”  metaphor,  the  “follow  that  road”  metaphor,  the  “hit”  metaphor, 
and  metaphorical  use  of  “up”  and  “down.”  Within  the  LI  English  data,  lights  are  usually 
counted  in  advance  and  given  as  a final  number. 

The  LI  Arabic  data  differ  from  the  LI  English  data  in  several  ways.  First,  there  is 
a linguistic  metaphor  that  is  not  found  in  the  English  data.  This  is  the  “comes  to  me” 
metaphor  that  describes  the  participant  as  standing  still  while  the  road  moves  towards 
him.  Also,  the  counting  of  lights  in  the  LI  Arabic  data  differs  from  the  counting  of  lights 
in  the  LI  English  data.  Rather  than  giving  a set  number  of  lights  at  the  outset  as  in  the  LI 
English  data,  in  the  Arabic  data  lights  are  frequently  counted  individually.  The 
interlocutor  is  then  told  to  “leave”  each  light.  It  is  a strategy  that  draws  the  interlocutor 
very  much  into  the  “here  and  now”  of  the  imaginary  trip.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of 
“negative  evidence”  in  the  LI  Arabic  data,  in  which  the  interlocutor  tells  the  participant 
where  she  should  not  turn.  Finally,  the  LI  Arabic  data  include  numerous  instances  of 
repetition  and  lengthening  of  words  to  indicate  length  of  journey. 
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The  L2  data  contain  some  patterns  that  are  similar  to  LI  Arabic  that  might  involve 
a form  of  pragmatic  transfer.  The  light  counting  pattern  of  specifying  each  light  (or 
roundabouts  or  bridges)  and  then  telling  the  interlocutor  to  “leave  it”  is  very  frequent  in 
the  L2  data.  In  this  way,  the  L2  English  direction  giving  sequences  are  much  more 
detailed  imaginary  journeys,  in  the  sense  of  describing  every  signal  and  every  turn,  than 
the  LI  directions  are.  There  is  also  a considerable  amount  of  repetition  and  lengthening 
of  words  to  indicate  length  of  route.  However,  there  are  also  patterns  that  do  not  appear 
to  be  transferred  from  LI  Arabic  in  to  L2  English.  The  very  common  LI  Arabic 
metaphor  of  “comes  to  you”  does  not  appear  in  the  L2  English  data. 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  L2  English  data  is  the  overuse  of 
relational  directions.  This  occurs  when  the  participant  elects  to  leave  out  a “skeleton”  of 
intermediate  destinations  linked  by  relational  directions,  and  chooses  instead  to  describe 
the  entire  route  (or  much  of  the  entire  route)  only  in  relational  terms.  This  pattern 
appears  only  infrequently  in  the  LI  English  and  LI  Arabic  data,  but  is  a major  feature  of 
the  L2  English  data.  When  linked  with  the  transferred  LI  Arabic  pattern  of  specifying 
each  light  or  roundabout,  this  makes  for  very  detailed  directions  that  may  be  perceived  by 
an  LI  English  interlocutor  as  overdeterminate  and  difficult  to  process.  It  is  possible  that 
this  pattern  is  linked  to  the  light  counting  pattern  of  Arabic,  which  would  be  a result  of 
transfer  from  the  first  language.  It  could  also  be  that  its  roots  are  found  in  classroom 
practices,  which  would  be  a result  of  transfer  of  training.  However,  it  could  also  be  a 
result  of  the  difference  in  social  context  in  the  LI  Arabic  and  L2  English  data-gathering 
procedure.  In  the  final  chapter,  the  possible  reasons  for  the  emergence  of  this  pattern  in 
L2  English  and  its  pedagogical  consequences  will  be  explored. 


CHAPTER  6 

ETHNOGRAPHIC  PERSPECTIVES  ON  SPACE  AND  DIRECTIONS 
Purpose  of  Ethnographic  Interviews 
This  chapter  is  the  result  of  two  in  depth  ethnographic  interviews,  with  two 
Emirati  nationals  taking  part  in  each  interview,  regarding  their  perception  of  place  in  Abu 
Dhabi  and  their  perspectives  on  direction  giving  within  the  context  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  the 
UAE.  Both  interviews  are  approximately  two  hours  long,  and  both  took  place  in  a car 
while  driving  around  Abu  Dhabi.  The  goal  behind  these  interviews  was  to  take  a fairly 
casual  “ride”  around  Abu  Dhabi  with  these  young  nationals  in  order  for  them  to  be  able 
to  reveal  what  places  in  Abu  Dhabi  held  importance  for  them.  In  order  to  understand  the 
different  uses  of  landmarks  and  street  names  in  the  different  data  sets  in  this  study,  it  is 
very  important  to  understand  not  only  the  social  relationships  among  the  participants  and 
between  the  participants  and  the  interviewer,  but  also  how  the  participants  actually 
experience  the  place  that  they  are  describing  when  they  give  directions. 

Few  studies  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  have  used  ethnographic  interviewing 
techniques  to  enhance  understanding  of  the  context  in  which  a speech  act  or  a speech 
event  occurs.  This  technique  would  seem  to  be  of  special  importance  since  the  goal  of 
interlanguage  pragmatic  research  is  to  uncover  the  norms  for  the  rules  of  speaking  for  L2 
speakers,  and  to  see  whether  those  L2  norms  fit  more  closely  with  baseline  target 
language  norms  or  baseline  native  language  norms.  Hymes  (1972)  notion  of 
communicative  competence  holds  that  speakers  must  not  only  know  the  grammatical 
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rules  for  formulating  an  utterance,  but  must  also  possess  a knowledge  of  the  rules  for 
using  language  in  socially  appropriate  ways.  The  ethnographic  interviewing  technique  is 
a method  for  uncovering  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  socially  appropriate  ways  of 
speaking  in  giving  directions,  but  also  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  historical  context 
that  produce  these  socially  appropriate  norms. 

Rodman  (1992)  discusses  the  “multilocality”  and  “multivocality”  of  place.  She 
decries  the  fact  that  researchers  too  often  fail  to  view  places  as  social  and  cultural 
constructions.  Rather,  she  says,  we  conceptualize  them  as  “simply  location”  and  “where 
people  do  things.”  She  advises  the  reader  to  reconsider  the  multiple  voices  that  place 
may  have  in  saying  that,  “. . .a  single  physical  landscape  can  be  multilocal  in  the  sense 
that  it  shapes  and  expresses  polysemic  meanings  of  place  for  different  users.”  (p.647).  In 
other  words,  a single  place  like  Abu  Dhabi  that  is  inhabited  by  people  of  various  cultures 
can  be  experienced  in  very  different  ways  by  those  groups.  These  ethnographic 
interviews  are  an  attempt  to  see  Abu  Dhabi  through  the  eyes  of  young  nationals  in  order 
to  understand  how  the  landscape  of  Abu  Dhabi  shapes  meaning  for  them.  They  are  an 
attempt  at  better  understanding  language  through  obtaining  a clearer  context  of  the 
culture  in  which  the  language  is  functioning.  They  will  also  better  enable  understanding 
of  communication  and  miscommunication  among  Emiratis  and  non-Emiratis  when 
talking  about  place. 

Setting  up  the  Interviews 

Setting  up  these  interviews  posed  an  enormous  cultural  challenge  in  and  of  itself. 

The  main  obstacle  was  the  gender  segregation  that  is  prevalent  in  this  conservative  UAE 
Muslim  society.  As  all  of  the  LI  Arabic  and  L2  English  participants  in  this  study  were 
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male  college  students  at  the  Higher  Colleges  of  Technology,  it  made  sense  to  plan 
ethnographic  interviews  with  some  of  these  male  students.  At  first,  it  seemed  the  task 
would  be  an  easy  one:  I would  simply  approach  pairs  of  carefully  chosen  students 
directly  and  ask  them  if  they  would  take  me  for  a ride  around  Abu  Dhabi  to  show  me 
their  hometown  and  discuss  my  research.  Even  though  I carefully  explained  that  this  was 
for  my  research  and  that  my  husband1  would  accompany  me,  this  proposal  met  with 
immediate  resistance.  A female  directly  approaching  an  unrelated  male  and  asking  to 
ride  around  in  a car  presents  very  suspicious  circumstances  in  UAE  society,  and  these 
young  men  were  obviously  uncomfortable  with  the  proposal.  It  was  clear  that  I would 
have  to  find  another  way  to  set  up  these  unusual  interviews. 

After  some  time,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a more  appropriate  way  to  go  about  asking 
for  these  rides  was  to  ask  through  someone  else,  as  it  would  then  appear  to  be  doing  a 
favor  for  a relative  or  a friend.  I decided  to  ask  these  young  men  for  interviews  with  the 
help  of  female  students  that  I knew  from  Abu  Dhabi  Women’s  College.  The  first  one 
that  I asked  was  a female  student  who  had  a twin  brother  who  was  in  the  CD  program  at 
the  Men’s  College.  She  and  I had  become  quite  friendly  during  the  semester,  and  I asked 
if  she  would  prevail  upon  her  brother  to  show  me  his  world  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  answer 
some  questions  about  direction  giving.  This  worked  out  very  well,  since  she  was  also 
very  proficient  in  English  and  able  to  explain  clearly  to  him  the  purpose  of  the  interview. 
He  agreed  to  go  on  the  ride  as  long  as  his  sister  would  come  with  us,  and  our  ride  was  set. 

The  second  interview  was  set  up  through  another  female  student.  This  young 
woman  had  asked  me  if  I knew  “a  family  friend”  of  hers  at  the  Men’s  College.  I indeed 

Many  Muslims  hold  that  it  is  a violation  of  Islamic  teachings  for  any  unrelated  male  and  female  to  be  in  a 
closed  space  alone  together.  It  was  therefore  never  even  considered  that  I might  go  on  these  rides  without 
being  accompanied  by  my  only  available  male  relative,  my  husband. 
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knew  him  well,  and  she  and  I had  spoken  of  him  several  times.  Since  his  family  and  her 
family  were  connected  in  some  sense,  I asked  her  if  she  would  ask  him  to  take  me  and 
my  husband  for  a drive  around  Abu  Dhabi  and  answer  some  questions.  She  agreed  to  ask 
him,  but  made  clear  that  she  could  not  come  with  us  since  she  was  not  actually  related  to 
him.  However,  she  was  successful  in  getting  him  to  agree  to  take  me  for  the  ride.  He 
also  indicated  that  he  would  bring  a friend  (also  a student  at  the  Men’s  College)  along  as 
this  would  be  more  comfortable  for  him. 

An  Emirati  View  of  Place:  the  Landmarks 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  ethnographic  interviews  was  to  take  a close  look  at 
the  specific  landmarks  that  might  hold  significance  for  Emirati  nationals.  Since  one  of 
the  findings  of  the  quantitative  analysis  of  the  data  was  the  fact  that  Emirati  male 
participants  used  far  fewer  landmarks  in  L2  English  than  did  participants  in  LI  Emirati 
Arabic  or  LI  UK/British  Isles  English,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  landmarks  that  were 
pointed  out  on  these  ethnographic  “rides.  ” Examination  of  places  that  are  significant  to 
Emirati  nationals  might  provide  some  clues  as  to  the  use  of  landmarks  within  the  study  of 
direction  giving. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  ride,  I explained  that  I wanted  a view  of  what  was  important 
to  them  in  Abu  Dhabi.  I gave  them  an  idea  of  the  things  that  were  important  to  me  when 
I drove  around  in  Abu  Dhabi  (citing  things  like  American  fast  food  places  and  western- 
style  supermarkets).  I stated  that  I wanted  to  see  their  Abu  Dhabi  on  this  ride:  the  places 
that  were  important  to  them  in  their  lives  and  that  were  significant  to  them.  However,  the 
interview  ended  up  showing  me  a number  of  places  not  only  where  nationals  go,  but 
where  they  feel  they  cannot  go. 
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On  the  first  ride,  the  brother  and  sister  picked  me  up  in  a new  Nissan  Patrol,  a 

four-wheel  drive  vehicle  favored  by  young  Emirati  men.  The  sister  rode  in  the  back  and  I 

rode  up  front  in  the  passenger  seat.  The  brother  was  very  hesitant  and  shy  at  first,  but  by 

the  end  of  the  ride  he  was  doing  most  of  the  speaking.  He  began  by  showing  me  a 

landmark  of  personal  significance:  the  coffee  shop  where  he  meets  his  friends  at  night. 

There  is  little  for  young  single  men  to  do  in  Abu  Dhabi,  and  coffee  shops  and  “sheesha”2 

shops  often  play  a large  role  in  their  lives. 

He  then  drove  me  out  to  the  breakwater,  where  a new  Western-style  shopping 

mall  has  just  been  built.  After  that,  he  pointed  out  two  large  hotels,  and  then  a place 

called  Intercon  Park,  which  is  a grassy  median  near  the  Intercontinental  Hotel.  This  was 

a place  that  several  participants  had  mentioned  in  their  route  descriptions,  and  I had 

wondered  about  it  since  it  was  not  a place  I had  ever  noticed.  It  is  not  actually  a park, 

and  certainly  not  formally  marked  as  such.  Yet  it  figured  prominently  as  a landmark  in 

both  of  the  drives.  Interestingly,  it  is  not  a place  where  Emirati  nationals  gather,  as  the 

brother  and  sister  noted  in  the  following  remarks:3 

Carrie:  Who  comes  out  here? 

Brother:  On  Thursday,  you  will  see  the... people 

Carrie:  Who  comes  out  here?  Who  comes  to  this  part  of  the  town  for  the  picnics? 

Brother:  (little  laugh)  Palestinians! 

Carrie:  Mostly  Palestinians? 

Brother:  Yeah. 

Sister:  Yeah. 

Carrie:  Do  national  families  ever  come  out  here  to  picnic? 

Brother:  No,  not  so  much 

Carrie:  Where  would  the  national  families  mostly  go  for  a picnic? 

Brother:  Laaa  (speaks  in  Arabic  to  sister) 

Sister:  Uh,  uh,  A1  Raha...  Beach 
Brother:  Raha  Beach 

Carrie.  Raha  Beach,  oh  Raha  Beach  is  beautiful,  yeah 

2 Large  water  pipes  used  for  flavored  tobacco 

In  the  second  interview,  the  participants  also  pointed  out  this  place  and  indicated  that  it  was  not  “theirs” 
Mansour:  We  don’t  read  in  Arabic,  we  just  call  it  for  Palestine  and  Lebanese  park. 

Bruce:  Palestine  Park? 

Carrie:  Sounds  good  in  English,  even. 
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Sister:  Yeah,  because  it’s  very  big  place  and  people  are  not  sitting. . . next  to  each  other.  Like  here, 
Palestinians,  they  are  not,  you  know,  they  are  not  like  our  customs.  They  can  sit  next  to,  you  know,  each 
family  sit  uh  next  to  each  other,  but  we,  we  can’t,  you  know. . . 

We  drove  to  Ras  A1  Akhdar  (Green  Head),  a large  and  rather  empty  green  area 

that  juts  off  the  island  of  Abu  Dhabi.  In  this  area,  he  pointed  out  the  only  “mixed 

bathing”  beach  in  Abu  Dhabi,  and  the  Women’s  Beach,  a walled-off  and  guarded  section 

of  the  beach  where  women  can  swim  privately  and  enjoy  good  beach  facilities.  Again,  he 

indicated  that  this  was  a place  where  he  could  not  go  himself: 

Carrie:  That’s  ok,  he’s  doing  fine!  So,  you  said  this  is  Ras  Al... Akhdar?  And ‘ras’ 
means  ‘head’,  right? 

Sister:  Yeah. 

Carrie:  So,  green,  yeah,  ‘green  head’. 

Brother:  [unint] 

Carrie:  So,  do  you  come  out  here?  Enh?  No? 

Brother:  No 

Carrie:  Who  comes  out  here? 

Brother:  But  if  they  see  come  out  here,  the  women  they  will  make  problem  for  us! 
Carrie:  Ok,  who,  who?  Who  will  make  problems  for  us? 

Brother:  Sometimes  the  lady.  They  are  thinking  that  we  are  coming  here  for  their 
daughter! 

We  then  proceeded  to  their  old  neighborhood,  Al  Musharrif.  Along  the  way,  they 
pointed  out  the  various  neighborhoods  where  particular  families  lived.  They  also  pointed 
out  the  royal  offices  of  Crown  Prince  Sheikh  Khalifa,  and  the  sea  palace  of  Sheikh  Sultan 
bin  Zayed.  When  we  arrived  in  Al  Musharrif,  the  brother  pointed  out  the  Women’s 
Union  building,  then  drove  me  to  his  favorite  juice  bar  and  restaurant  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  neighborhood.  Finally,  we  drove  through  the  Al  Musharrif  neighborhood,  seeing 
various  relatives’  houses,  the  house  where  the  brother  and  sister  used  to  live,  and  a house 
where  Pakistani  men  sold  hunting  falcons  illegally.  At  the  end  of  the  ride,  I was 
graciously  invited  into  the  sister’s  home  and  offered  tea  and  cakes. 
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The  first  interview  was  full  of  landmarks  that  were  of  social  and  personal 
significance  to  the  participants.  The  participants’  view  of  Abu  Dhabi  was  full  of  places 
where  people  gather  for  social  reasons:  shopping  malls,  coffee  shops,  beaches,  parks. 
They  pointed  out  homes  and  neighborhoods,  and  much  of  the  talk  was  of  families  (their 
own  family,  other  families,  and  royal  families)  and  where  they  lived.  I began  to  see  Abu 
Dhabi  as  places  either  connected  to  local  families  and  tribes  that  belong  to  Abu  Dhabi  or 
as  connected  to  “newcomer”  expatriate  Arabs  or  Arab  immigrant  groups.  I understood 
that  they  saw  the  city  as  divided  into  places  where  nationals  belong  and  places  where 
other  groups  belong,  and  that  they  may  have  felt  like  outsiders  in  some  areas  of  their  own 
city. 

The  second  ride  had  many  similarities  to  the  first.  My  husband  and  I were  picked 
up  by  the  two  young  men,  whom  I’ll  call  Mahmoud  and  Mansour.  They  arrived  in 
Mansour’s  car,  a gleaming  new  BMW  735il.  Mansour  had  spent  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  thus  was  not  at  all  hesitant  to  talk  with  us.  He  launched  right  in  by  telling  us 
which  coffee  shops  he  frequented,  and  Mahmoud  followed  suit  by  telling  us  which 
shopping  centers  and  cinemas  he  goes  to  regularly.  The  initial  part  of  our  trip  with 
Mahmoud  and  Mansour  was  almost  identical  to  the  initial  route  I had  traveled  with  the 
brother  and  sister,  with  one  major  exception.  We  headed  down  the  Comiche  to  the  new 
Marina  Mall  on  the  breakwater.  Then,  instead  of  going  straight  on  to  Ras  A1  Akdar, 
Mansour  drove  us  to  a place  that  neither  of  us  had  ever  seen,  Marina  A1  Buteen.  This  is  a 
place  with  many  old  and  new  dhows,  or  traditional  wooden  boats.  They  also  pointed  out 
to  us  the  Emirates  Heritage  Club,  a place  where  children  are  taught  Emirati  traditional 
skills  and  games. 
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The  next  part  of  the  trip  was  very  similar  to  the  other  trip.  We  went  by  the  offices 

of  Crown  Prince  Sheikh  Khalifa,  by  His  Highness  the  President  Sheikh  Zayed’s  main 

palace,  then  by  the  mixed  beach  and  the  women’s  beach  at  Ras  A1  Akhdar.  After  this,  the 

trip  took  a different  turn.  We  drove  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  town  and  saw  the  carpet 

souq,  the  vegetable  souq,  the  Iranian  souq,  and  the  port  where  boats  bearing  these 

products  are  allowed  to  come  in.  Along  the  way,  Mansour  and  Mohammed  pointed  out 

ADNOC,  ADMA,  and  ADGAS,  all  major  UAE  oil  companies  and  employers  of  large 

numbers  of  Emirati  nationals.  They  also  pointed  out  the  Comiche  Hospital,  where 

virtually  all  the  babies  of  Emirati  nationals  in  Abu  Dhabi  are  bom,  and  the  nearby 

Sheraton  Hotel.  Another  area  of  great  interest  was  the  Water  and  Electricity  Club  and  A1 

Dhaffa  Hall.  Both  of  these  are  places  where  weddings  take  place,  and  weddings  are 

probably  the  main  social  events  in  the  lives  of  young  national  men. 

These  rides  were  as  interesting  for  what  they  did  not  show  as  for  what  they 

showed.  It  was  notable  that  most  of  these  rides  completely  circumvented  the  entire 

downtown  area  of  Abu  Dhabi.  We  stayed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  center  of  town, 

avoiding  all  commercial  areas  that  contained  tall  buildings  and  urban  landscape.  The 

only  actual  commercial  sites  that  were  pointed  out  were  tied  in  to  personal  stories  about 

who  worked  there.  None  merited  mention  on  its  own. 

Mahmoud:  This,  Mansour,  this,  work  here 
Mansour:  I work  here  now. 

Carrie:  That’s  where  you  work? 

Mansour:  Yeah. 

Carrie:  Wow,  that’s  such  a beautiful  building 
Mahmoud:  It’s  ADCO 
Carrie:  This  is  ADCO? 

Mansour:  Yeah 

Mahmoud:  It’s  expensive  [unint] 

Carrie:  Aowww,  gorgeous  place  to  work. 
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Surprisingly,  neither  trip  pointed  out  ministries  or  government  schools.  Neither  trip 
included  the  main  souq,  which  is  the  center  of  downtown.  None  of  the  large  mosques 
were  pointed  out.  Large  college  and  university  buildings  were  ignored.  I found  it 
surprising  that  places  related  to  business,  the  government  and  even  places  in  the  capitol 
city  that  would  be  considered  sources  of  national  pride  were  omitted.  It  appeared  that  all 
four  of  the  participants  felt  little  connection  to  civic  entities  or  commercial  centers 
(outside  of  shopping  areas). 

Both  rides  included  a large  number  of  places  where  leisure  or  social  events 
occurred.  They  both  included  shopping  malls,  swimming  areas,  and  picnic  areas.  The 
second  ride  also  included  two  places  where  boats  could  be  rented  for  leisure  trips  and  two 
places  where  weddings  take  place.  They  also  both  included  areas  that  represented  pride 
in  cultural  heritage,  such  as  the  marina  where  traditional  boats  are  built,  the  Emirates 
Heritage  Club,  the  offices  of  Crown  Prince  Sheikh  Khalifa,  two  royal  palaces,  and  a place 
which,  however  illegally,  promoted  the  traditional  sport  of  falconry.  Finally,  the  trips 
pointed  out  places  of  personal  significance,  such  as  a former  home  or  a place  of  work. 

The  fact  that  much  of  downtown  urban  Abu  Dhabi  was  avoided  could  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  seen  as  a place  where  mostly  non-national  expatriate  workers  live. 
Expatriates  tend  to  rent  apartments  in  the  tall  residential  buildings  downtown,  whereas 
nationals  tend  to  own  large  homes  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  In  general,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  regarded  by  the  nationals  as  an  attractive  part  of  town.  These  two  rides  focused 
very  much  on  what  they  considered  the  more  attractive  parts  of  town:  spacious 
neighborhoods,  green  thoroughfares  and  beautiful  views  of  the  Arab  Gulf.  Of  course, 
this  could  have  been  in  order  to  provide  a pleasing  view  for  the  researcher,  an  outsider 
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seeing  their  city  through  their  eyes.  However,  it  could  also  represent  their  own  personal 
views  of  Abu  Dhabi  as  a “garden  city”  miraculously  created  out  of  desert  by  the  ruler, 

His  Highness  Sheikh  Zayed.  Much  is  made  out  of  this  (admittedly  quite  amazing)  story 
of  national  development  in  the  government  schools,  and  these  participants  may  see  the 
green  spaces  as  the  most  impressive  accomplishment  in  their  city. 

Gulick  (1963)  in  an  article  entitled  “Images  of  an  Arab  City”  examines  maps 
drawn  by  35  residents  of  Tripoli,  Lebanon,  in  order  to  discover  what  landmarks  the 
residents  considered  to  be  important  in  their  city.  He  found  that  the  residents  emphasized 
certain  quarters  of  the  city  that  were  associated  with  social  activity  or  with  visual 
prominence,  and  that  they  gave  much  less  importance  to  individual  buildings  and 
historical  landmarks.  He  attributes  this  to  the  “lack  of  civic  consciousness  or  civil 
community  life  in  the  traditional  Muslim  town”  due  to  religious  strictures  on  architectural 
embellishment  and  traditional  focus  on  the  family.  Gulick’ s study  is  certainly  dated  and 
his  findings  may  have  changed  with  the  modernization  of  Arab  society  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  However,  landmarks  that  the  participants  in  these  interviews  pointed  out  during 
the  rides  would  be  consistent  with  Gulick’ s observations  about  landmark  imageability  in 
Tripoli.  Almost  all  of  the  landmarks  were  places  of  social  connection  or  cultural  pride, 
and  very  few  had  to  do  with  civic  awareness. 

As  predicted,  this  ethnographic  view  of  space  and  place  in  an  Emirati  city  may 
have  a lot  to  explain  about  the  use  of  landmarks  in  the  data  collected  for  this  study.  The 
ethnographic  data  points  out  that  the  participants  find  social  and  cultural  points  to  be  of 
the  greatest  significance  when  viewing  their  city.  This  may  have  consequences  for  the 
study  of  direction  giving  in  Abu  Dhabi.  If  the  most  highly  perceived  landmarks  are 
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social  and  cultural,  the  participants  in  the  study  may  well  have  assumed  that  someone 
outside  of  their  society  and  culture  would  lack  familiarity  with  them.  This  assumption 
may  have  lead  them  to  leave  landmarks  out  of  their  route  descriptions  and  instead  rely 
heavily  on  the  use  of  relational  directions.  In  other  words,  if  the  participants  in  this  study 
saw  the  place  that  they  were  describing  as  having  primarily  social  and  cultural  points  of 
focus,  it  would  explain  why  they  found  it  so  difficult  to  describe  that  place  to  someone 
who  was  not  a member  of  their  society  and  culture. 

Tribal  Organization  of  Neighborhoods 

As  mentioned  earlier,  tribal  names  are  closely  tied  with  certain  places  in  Abu  Dhabi,  and 

knowledge  about  place  can  be  closely  tied  up  with  knowledge  of  family  name  and 

knowledge  of  family  origin.  During  the  first  trip,  there  was  much  talk  about  who  lived 

where.  Brother  and  Sister  were  not  from  a large  Abu  Dhabi  family,  but  they  were  very 

aware  of  which  families  belonged  in  certain  places  in  Abu  Dhabi.  They  were  also  very 

convinced  of  the  desirability  of  this  system  of  family-centered  neighborhoods. 

Brother:  You  know  there  is,  there  is  one  area  here,  A1  Mehairba.  Big  family. 

Carrie:  Fatima! 

(Carrie  and  Sister  laugh  together) 

Sister:  Sleeping  there  with  Bakheeta4.  It’s  next  to  her. 

Carrie:  Oh,  really? 

Sister:  Yeah,  the... opposite. 

Carrie:  They’re  neighbors,  huh? 

Sister:  Yeah 

Carrie:  Ok.  So  why  are  there  certain  areas  where  whole  families  live? 

Brother:  So  they  better. . .cause  they  are  uh  big  family. 

Carrie:  Did  the  sheikh  like  give  them  this  area  for  their  family,  or. . . ? 

Brother:  Yes,  uh,  and  there  is  a big  area  here  also. . uhh  our,  uh  Ras  A1  Khaimah  area. 
Carrie:  Yeah?  I’ve  heard  of  this,  I’ve  heard  of  this,  yeah. 

Brother:  I’ve  lived  in  there  before.  But  there  is  no  any  area  for  Dubai! 

Carrie:  No  area  for  people  from  Dubai,  huh? 

Brother:  Or  Sharjah! 

Carrie:  Yeah... 


4 This  is  the  name  of  a classmate  whom  we  both  knew. 
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Brother:  Ras  A1  Khaimah  area! 

Carrie:  . . . .I’ve  heard  that,  I’ve  heard,  I’ve  asked  students  where  they  live  and  they  say 
‘Ras  A1  Khaimah’  and  I’m  like,  w-w-we’re  but  we’re  talking  about  Abu  Dhabi,  you 
know. 

Brother:  Anh,  anh You  want  me  to  show  you  A1  Zaab? 

Carrie:  Sure!  Yeah,  ok. 

Brother:  To  A1  Zaab,  ok. 

Sister:  (to  brother )First  Mehairba,  ok.  You  know  the  A1  Mehairba,  the,  you  know, 
there’s  a whole  street  for  Fatima’s  family!  Here  is  her  uncle,  her  cousin,  her  o-o-other 
uncle,  and  her,  you  know,  the  other  cousin,  live  in  all  the  same  area,  the  same  building. 
The  houses  are  like  palaces,  very  huge. . . 


In  addition  to  recognizing  that  there  are  neighborhoods  that  are  specifically  for  one 
family  (such  as  the  A1  Mehairbi  family  and  the  A1  Zaab  family),  they  also  point  out  that 
there  are  neighborhoods  for  families  who  all  come  from  the  same  place.  Brother  and 
Sister  are  very  proud  that  there  is  an  area  specifically  for  people  from  their  own  emirate 
of  Ras  A1  Khaimah,  while  there  is  no  specific  neighborhood  for  those  from  other 
emirates.  They  also  point  out  that  there  is  a neighborhood  which  is  for  those  who  are 
originally  from  Yemen: 

Carrie:  A1  Muroor.  And  A1  Muroor  is  where  the  A1  Rumaithys  live,  right?  Is  that  right? 
Sister:  Ok 

Brother:  After  that  also  a small  area.  It’s  name  A1  Hadhramaut 
Carrie:  Say  it  again 
Brother:  A1  Hadhramaut 
Carrie:  A1  Hadramma? 

Brother:  Yes 

Carrie:  What,  does  that  have  a meaning  or  just  a name? 

Brother:  No,  no  A1  Hadhramaut,  you  know  it’s  like  a name  of  the  uh,  from  A1  Yemen 

Carrie:  Oh,  so.  .. 

Brother:  . . and  really  also,  all  of  them,  eighty  person,  from  Yemen  (laughing) 

Carrie:  Oh,  ok.  So,  this  area  back  over  here. 

Brother:  A1  Hadhramaut. 

Carrie:  That’s  where  uhm. . . 

You  know,  like  uh,  if  we  if  we  say,  uh. . . uhhh  he’s  from  Egypt,  he’s  Egyptian. 

Uh-huh . . . umm-hmm 
...like  that... 

Unh-huh 

. . . and  then  A1  Hadhramaut,  Hadhrami,  from  A1  Yemen,  like  that 
(some  discussion  in  Arabic.  He  tells  sister  to  tell  me  something) 


Brother: 

Carrie: 

Brother: 

Carrie: 

Brother: 
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Sister:  Saying  that  they. . . 

Carrie:  Oh,  ok!  So,  if  the  name  of  it,  is  like  the  name  of  a place  in  Yemen? 

Sister  and  Brother:  Yeah 
Sister:  . . . like  a family . . . 

Carrie:  Ok,  yeah,  I know.  Like  the  Hadhramaut 

Talking  about  Giving  Directions  and  Using  Landmarks 

In  both  rides,  everyone  had  a great  deal  to  say  about  how  the  Emirati  residents  of 
Abu  Dhabi  do  or  do  not  give  directions  in  a natural  context.  All  four  participants  in  the 
rides  indicated  that  direction  giving  was  not  something  that  happened  frequently  in  Abu 
Dhabi,  and  if  it  did  happen,  it  rarely  happened  between  two  Emiratis  on  the  street.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  ride,  I asked  Brother  if  he  ever  got  lost  in  Abu  Dhabi,  and  if  so, 
what  he  did  to  find  his  way. 

Carrie:  So,  do  you  know. . . do  you  know  your  way  around  Abu  Dhabi  completely? 

Brother:  Yesss,  of  course 

Carrie:  Yeah?  How  long  have  you  lived  here? 

Brother:  More  than...  (laughs)  all  my  life! 

Carrie:  All  your  life?  Anh?  You  ever  get  lost? 

Brother:  No,  no 

Carrie:  No?  Do  you  ever  have  to  stop  and  ask  anybody  how  to  go  someplace? 

Brother.  No,  no,  no  (said  emphatically,  laughs) 

Carrie:  Yeah?  I don’t  think. . .men  don’t  like  to  do  that  anyway,  you  know 
Brother:  Sometimes  if  I . . .1  don’t  have  anything  to  do,  I stop  one  taxi,  “Where  is  Abu 
Dhabi?”  I ask?  I’m  joking  just. 

Carrie:  Oh,  ok.  So  you  just...? 

Brother.  “Where  is  Abu  Dhabi  or  where  is  A1  Khalidiya?  A1  Falah  Street? 

Carrie:  So  if  you  needed  to  know  you  would  ask  the  taxi  driver? 

Brother:  No,  no,  just  joking! 

Carrie:  Just  joking.  Because  I do,  sometimes  I see  people,  that’s  the  only  time  I see 
people  asking  directions  is  asking  taxi  drivers 
Sister:  Yes. 

Carrie:  Is  it. . . common? 

Sister:  Yes,  it’s  the  common  way  because  sometimes  you  have  your  family  with  you  so 
it  s embarrassing  to  stop  somebody  who  have. . . who  has  his  family  with  him  and  ask 
him.  So  it’s  better  to  ask  taxi. 

In  this  part  of  the  interview.  Brother  indicates  that  (like  the  stereotype  of  men  in  the 
U S ),  he  doesn  t ever  need  to  ask  for  directions.  However,  if  he  is  bored,  he  stops  and 
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asks  a taxi  driver  for  directions  just  for  fun.  Then,  Sister  indicates  that  it  is  acceptable  to 

ask  directions  of  a taxi  driver  in  a way  that  it  is  not  acceptable  to  ask  another  Emirati 

national  because  of  conservative  cultural  restrictions  on  seeing  another  man’s  family. 

These  same  sentiments  are  echoed  in  the  ride  with  Mahmoud  and  Mansour. 

Carrie:  Do  you,  is  there  any  place  in  Abu  Dhabi  that  you  don’t  know  how  to  get  to? 
Mansour:  No,  no,  we  get  to  all  the  places! 

Carrie:  I mean,  eh,  do  you  ever  get,  do  you  ever  have  to  ask  somebody  how  to  get 
someplace? 

Mansour:  No,  we  are  just,  maybe  we  ask  for  the  shops  or  for  uh. . . 

Mahmoud:  Small  shops 

Mansour:  ...  or  something  new  shops.  But  for  the  roads  or  something  that  we  know  it, 

we  know  direct. 

Carrie:  So,  Mahmoud,  you  know  I’m  interested  in  directions,  right 
Mahmoud:  Yeah  (laughing) 

Carrie:  (laughing)  I’m  very  interested  in  this,  but. . .if  you  had  to  ask  somebody 
directions  in  Abu  Dhabi,  who  would  you  ask? 

Mansour:  I don’t  get  your  question 

Carrie:  Ok,  for,  ok,  for  me,  if  I don’t  know,  say  I don’t  know  where  A1  Wahda  Club  is 
Mahmoud:  Yeah 
Mansour:  Yeah 
Carrie:  Ok 

Mahmoud:  I’d  call  my  friend  or  my. . . 

Carrie:  You’d  call  a friend? 

Mahmoud.  Yeah 

Carrie:  Yeah? 

Mahmoud:  ...who  know  his. ..this  location 

Carrie:  Uh  huh 

Mahmoud:  or  know  uh  this  location,  right  now  in  uh,  Marina  Mall,  where  is  Wahda 
Club?  He  told  me,  turn  right 

Mansour:  Can  I call  us  so  you  can  call  A1  Wahda  Club. 

Carrie:  Uh-huh 

Mansour:  He  will  told  you?  Your  location 

Carrie:  Would  you  ever  ask  anybody  on  the  street  directions?  Say  for  example  you’re 
in  Dubai 

Mansour:  Yeah,  in  Dubai  we  ask  sometimes,  yeah 
Mahmoud:  We  ask  most  the  taxi,  only 
Mansour:  Yeah,  shopkeepers,  like  that 

Just  as  Brother  does  in  the  above  sequence,  Mansour  states  that  he  knows  every 
place  in  Abu  Dhabi  and  would  never  need  to  ask  directions.  Knowing  the  city  well  is 
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obviously  a point  of  pride  with  all  three  of  the  men  who  participated  in  these  rides. 

Mahmoud  states  that  he  would  rather  call  someone  that  he  knows  on  his  mobile  phone 

and  ask  directions  instead  of  stopping  and  asking  a stranger  on  the  street.  Both  Mahmoud 

and  Mansour  agree  that  if  they  are  in  another  city,  they  prefer  to  stop  a taxi  driver  or  a 

shopkeeper  in  order  to  get  directions  to  an  unknown  place.  In  both  cases,  the  participants 

in  these  rides  agree  that  asking  for  directions  is  an  uncommon  event  for  them. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  expressing  lack  of  knowledge  about  how  to  get  to  a 

destination  may  be  face-threatening  admission,  one  that  is  better  admitted  to  a faceless 

person  (on  the  phone)  or  an  anonymous  person  (taxi  driver  or  shopkeeper). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  ride  with  Mahmoud  and  Mansour,  Mahmoud  began 

discussing  the  name  of  the  part  of  town  that  we  were  in.  Then  he  volunteered  that  he 

would  not  use  that  name  with  other  national  friends.  He  said  that  instead,  he  would  use 

nearby  businesses  as  landmarks  to  indicate  where  someone  should  meet  him. 

Mahmoud:  If  you  want  to  meet  someone,  you  can  call  him  to  this,  the. . .to  the  Toyota 
Carrie:  Uh-huh...ok 

Mahmoud:  Or  you  can  tell  him  just  to  the  ADNOC,  ADNOC-FOD 
Mansour:  ADNOC-FOD 

Mahmoud:  Or  to  the  FERTIL,  these  two  companies,  yeah 
Carrie:  Ok,  so  this  is,  these  are  places  everybody. . . 

Mahmoud.  You  go  to  ADNOC  FOD  or  Fertil  or  Toyota  showroom,  near  that  and  he 
will  be  there,  directly 

This  brought  up  a question  about  why  the  students  at  the  Men’s  College  seem  to 
prefer  to  use  relational  directions  when  asked  to  give  directions  in  L2  English.  Mahmoud 
and  Mansour  do  not  ever  answer  this  question  directly,  but  continue  to  insist  that  using 
landmarks  is  the  easiest  way  to  give  directions  to  a friend. 

Carrie.  Ok,  I ve  got  a good  question  for  you  guys  now.  When  I ask  the  guys  directions 
at  the  Men’s  College  in  English  class,  all  I get,  I get  a lot  of,  “go  straight,  turn  right,  turn 
left,  go  straight”  but  they  don’t  ever  say,  “Go  to  Toyota  on  Hamdan  Street.  Do  you  know 
where  Hamdan  street  is?” 
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Mansour:  Yeah,  yeah,  yeah,  yeah 

Carrie:  Why,  in  English,  do  you  not  say,  “Go  to  Toyota?”  Why  do  you  say,  “go 
straight,  go  right,  go  left”? 

Mahmoud:  Because  probably  the  easiest  way 

Mansour:  Because  I think  it  will  show  you  the  exact  direction  where  you  want  to  go. 

He  don’t  want  you  to  lost.  But  here,  I,  I told  you  just  “next  to  that  building”  and  you  will 
be  waiting  here,  but  you  don’t  ask  for  a shop  there  or. . .depends  on  you,  where  you  want 
to  go. 

Carrie:  Ok.  So  what  were  you  saying,  Mahmoud?  (laughing)  You  were  saying  it’s  the 
easiest? 

Mahmoud:  Yeah,  easiest!  You  will  not  have  headache.  Just  I will  go  here  and  I will 
wait.  You  will  call  me. 

Carrie:  But  why  is  it  easier  to  say  go  right,  go  left,  go  straight? 

Mahmoud:  Because  I don’t  like  to  talk  too  much.  Miss! 

Finally,  Mansour  says  that  there  are  just  too  many  small  turns  and  signals  along  the  route 
in  Abu  Dhabi,  and  that  it  becomes  complicated  to  describe  them  all.  He  is  implying  that 
it  is  simply  easier  to  give  someone  two  or  three  landmarks,  and  let  them  navigate  the 
turns  and  signals  all  by  themselves. 

Mansour:  Here,  in  Abu  Dhabi,  Miss,  we  have  a lot,  we  have  a lot,  what  do  you  call  it 
[asks  in  Arabic] 

Mahmoud:  Turnings,  small  turnings 
Mansour:  Every  signal,  signal  see? 

Carrie:  Uh-huh 

Mansour:  A lot  of  turning,  from  here,  there.  Sometimes  you  turn  at  the  first  one,  second 
one 

Carrie:  Oh,  yeah,  which  one  to  turn  into,  for  the  buildings,  yeah 

Mansour:  Yeah,  just  you  will  tell  when  you  get  there  you  will  have  three  or  more  than 

three  turns.  Which  one  you  mean?  The  second  one  or  the  third  one  or  the  first  one. 

Mansour  and  Mahmoud  are  pointing  out  something  about  the  nature  of  direction  giving 

in  Abu  Dhabi.  Mansour  is  stating  that  there  are  as  many  as  three  entrances  to  the  parking 

areas  beside  the  large  buildings  within  each  city  block,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe 

(or  remember)  which  one  to  turn  in  to.  Because  Abu  Dhabi  has  so  many  signals  and  so 

many  possible  places  to  turn  in  to,  Mansour  and  Mahmoud  are  claiming  that  it  is  just  too 

difficult  to  describe,  and  that  the  direction  giver  is  better  off  just  naming  landmarks. 
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However,  this  particular  tactic  that  they  are  advocating  runs  counter  to  the 
findings  of  the  L2  data  in  the  present  study.  Although  Emirati  participants  used  plentiful 
landmarks  when  using  LI  Emirati  Arabic,  landmarks  were  not  frequently  used  when 
describing  routes  in  L2  English.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  why  a strategy  that  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  successful  in  LI  Emirati  Arabic  would  be  abandoned  in  L2  English.  If 
we  believe  this  account  truly  speaks  for  what  is  common  practice  among  Emiratis,  then  it 
appears  that  the  participants  have  somehow  been  lead  to  believe  that  the  use  of  landmarks 
is  not  a common  strategy  in  L2  English  direction  giving. 

Talking  about  Street  Names 

As  mentioned  in  earlier  chapters,  street  names  are  a complex  issue  in  Abu  Dhabi. 

They  are  more  they  just  names;  they  are  layers  of  history  in  the  short  life  of  a city  that 
rose  too  quickly  from  the  sand.  And  like  the  sand,  the  names  are  constantly  shifting,  with 
one  name  never  sticking  long  enough  to  become  fixed  in  the  residents’  minds.  The 
choice  of  a name  can  depend  very  much  on  who  you  are  and  what  your  own  personal 
history  with  the  city  happens  to  be.  Within  Abu  Dhabi  in  particular,  the  use  of  a street 
name  can  represent  your  own  view  of  the  importance  of  a street,  ranging  from  an 
impersonal  number  to  the  name  of  a royal  figure  to  a name  embedded  with  the  physical 
history  of  the  city.  However,  much  like  other  naming  practices,  there  remains  the 
comforting  option  of  “no-naming”  when  naming  itself  becomes  too  fraught  with 
difficulty. 

The  participants  in  both  rides  agreed  that  “no-naming”  of  roads  was  the  most 
common  option  selected  among  Emirati  nationals.  Mahmoud  and  Mohammed  insisted 
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that  the  road  names  were  so  confusing  that  it  was  better  to  avoid  them  altogether,  instead 
referring  to  a landmark  that  was  on  the  road. 

Mahmoud:  About  the  location,  Miss,  some,  somewhere  we  don’t  know  how,  how, 
what’s  the  name  of  this  street.  Uh,  but  can  we  come  to  ADCO,  this  street 
Mansour:  Eh  maybe  [unint],  but  the  roads  we  get  confus-ed  the  name,  you  know. 

Cannot  name  all  the  roads,  you  know. 

Carrie:  So  even  you  guys  get  confused  about  the  names 
Mahmoud:  Yeah,  yeah,  sometimes 
Mansour:  Sometimes 
Carrie:  Cause  I’ve  noticed  that. . . 

Mahmoud:  Like  we  have  big  shop  there,  this,  this  street  we  call  it  for  that  shop 
Mansour:  For  that  shop 

Mahmoud:  For  that  shop 

Carrie:  So  like  you  call  it  the  street  with. . . ? 

Mahmoud:  With  that  shop,  for  us,  yeah 
Mansour:  With  that  shop,  for  that  shop 
Carrie:  So,  like,  this  could  be  Lamcy  Street? 

Mahmoud:  Unnh,  maybe. 

Later  on  in  the  ride,  when  I ask  them  for  the  name  of  a specific  street,  they  demonstrate 
this  practice  of  avoiding  the  actual  road  names  and  talking  only  about  the  landmarks  that 
are  on  the  road.  They  go  a little  further  in  explaining  that  they  see  road  names  only  as 
important  for  official  reasons,  such  as  emergency  services,  but  having  little  relevance  to 
themselves. 

Carrie:  This,  this  road  right  here,  does  it  have  a name,  this,  this  road  that  we’re  on? 
Mansour:  Comiche  Street 

Mahmoud:  This  is  Comiche  but 

Mansour:  This  is  one,  that  one? 

Carrie:  This  one  right  here,  does  it  have  a name? 

Mansour:  I don’t  think  there  is  a name. 

Carrie:  Ok.  The  Road  to  Marina  Mall! 

Mansour:  This  road,  I think  the  police  or  the  fire,  fire  department  they  should  know  all 
the  place,  you  know.  When  they  contact  them,  they  said  direct  in  this  place,  they  would 
be  there  on  time,  you  know?  That  is  important  for  them,  but  for  us,  not  that  much. . . 
Mahmoud:  For  us,  we  explain  the  location,  like  maybe. . between  the  Hilton 
Mansour:  Behind  ADNOC 
Mahmoud:  ...and  ADNOC,  there  is  a road. 

Carrie:  Ok.  So  you  use  the  places,  to  tell  where  the  road  is. 

Mahmoud:  Yeah 
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Carrie:  Not  the  name  of  the  road. 

Mahmoud:  No. 

In  the  first  ride  with  Brother  and  Sister,  I asked  Brother  what  he  would  call  a particular 

street.  He  looked  quickly  at  the  road  sign  and  told  me  the  name  he  had  read.  When  I 

questioned  him  further,  he  admitted  that  “nobody  knows”  about  street  names  in  Abu 

Dhabi.  His  sister  then  tells  me  that  she  thinks  he  would  usually  just  refer  to  the 

neighborhood  that  he  was  in  (A1  Musharrif)  rather  than  using  a street  name. 

Carrie:  . . . what  do  you  you  call  this  street? 

Brother:  (mumbles  softly)  Khalifa  bin  Shakhbut 
Carrie:  You  call  it  Khalifa  bin  Shakhbut 
Brother:  Nobody,  nobody  knows  about... 

Carrie:  Ok 

Sister:  He  just  calls  Musharrif 
Brother:  Where  are  you?  In  A1  Musharrif 

Not  only  do  the  participants  that  I interview  avoid  road  names,  it  also  appears  that  they 
would  never  use  street  numbers  to  identify  a particular  road.  Immediately  after  I asked 
Brother  about  the  name  of  Khalifa  Bin  Shakhbut  Street,  I asked  him  if  he  would  ever  call 
the  roads  by  their  numbers.  He  and  his  sister  both  emphatically  denied  that  they  would 
ever  use  road  numbers. 

Carrie:  See,  most  of  the  people  in  the  college  that  I work  with  would  call  this  28th 
Street.  Would  you  ever  call  this  28th  Street? 

Sister  and  Brother:  Noooo 

Carrie:  No,  you  don’t  ever  call  them  by  the  numbers? 

Sister:  Never  by  the  numbers 

Mahmoud  and  Mansour  gave  a similar  reaction  when  I asked  them  about  calling  roads  by 

their  numbers.  They  also  chose  to  give  an  emphatic  denial  that  they  ever  used  the 

numbers,  but  like  Brother  offered  no  reason  or  elaboration  on  this.  It  appeared  that  it  was 

perceived  as  a western-style  practice  that  was  extremely  alien  to  them. 

Carrie:  Do  you  ever  use  the  numbers? 

Mahmoud:  No. 
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Carrie:  No? 

Mansour:  Never. 

Carrie:  Because  I’ve  noticed  the  British  people  here  always  use  the  numbers. 

Direction  Giving  in  Historical  Perspective 

One  important  aspect  that  may  affect  the  ability  of  the  participants  in  this  study  to 
give  directions  is  the  fact  that,  like  street  names,  actual  urban  direction  giving  would 
appear  to  be  a relatively  new  phenomenon  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  This  could 
perhaps  explain  why  the  participants  in  these  interviews  seemed  to  regard  direction 
giving  as  something  that  others  (non-Emiratis)  mostly  do.  Detailed  direction  giving  does 
not  appear  to  be  a common  part  of  their  sociolinguistic  repertoire,  and  this  could  very 
well  be  for  historical  reasons. 

If  you  believe  the  press  reports  in  the  UAE,  it  appears  that  the  younger  generation  is 
rapidly  losing  touch  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  elders.  The  forefathers  of  the 
four  participants  that  I interviewed  had  to  cross  the  desert  on  foot  and  on  camel,  but  these 
four  young  people  had  probably  never  thought  of  crossing  even  a street  in  less  than  an 
expensive  SUV  or  a European  luxury  sedan.  When  I asked  them  to  tell  me  about 
direction  giving  in  the  days  before  the  discovery  of  oil  in  the  UAE,  I expected  to  meet 
with  shrugs  or  puzzled  stares.  However,  on  both  rides  the  participants  did  seem  to  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  direction-giving  practices  in  the  past. 

When  I asked  Brother  and  Sister  about  how  people  used  to  find  their  way  in  the 
desert,  Sister’s  face  softened  and  she  began  talking  about  her  grandfather.  As  she  talked, 

I gained  a picture  of  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  go  on  an  urgent  mission, 
navigating  through  a desert  region  with  no  landmarks. 

Carrie:  Well,  one  of  the  things  I really  want  to  know  is  how  they  found  their  way  in  the 
old  days.  When  they  traveled  across  the  desert,  how  did  they  find  which  way  to  go,  how 
did  they  know. . . 
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Sister:  Yes,  this  is  also  surprise  me  because  you  know  the  last  time  I went  there  my 
grandfather  was  telling  my  husband  about  a story,  when  my  father  was  bom.  It’s  from 
one  place  to  another,  it’s  about  maybe  uh  twenty  kilo...? 

Carrie:  Uh-huh 

Sister:  . . . kilometers,  something  like  that.  And,  you  know,  he  just  came,  he  was  working 
in  Kuwait,  cause  he  had,  they  were  very  poor,  he  was  working  in  Kuwait  when  he  came 
back  he  heard  that  he  had  a baby,  my  grandmother  delivered  already.  When  he  came,  he 
was  very  excited  to  see  his  son,  which  was  my  father.  Then  he  went  at  night,  you  know 
it’s  very. . .now,  there  is  no  building  at  the  way,  so  how  come  before?  You  know.  It’s 
very,  very,  very  strange.  He  said  he  spent  like  six  hours  walking. . . 

Carrie:  Uh-huh 

Sister:  . . and  then  he  said  that  we  know  that  from  this  hill  it’s  this  place,  from  this  tree 

that  it’s  this  place.  They  know  ,you  know,  by  trees  and  hills  and  by. . . 

I wanted  to  know  if  knowledge  of  how  to  get  through  the  desert  was  something  that 

everyone  just  knew,  or  if  it  someone  had  specialized  knowledge  about  this.  In  other 

words,  I wanted  to  know  if  they  had  to  ask  directions  of  anyone  in  the  pre-oil  days,  and  if 

so,  whom  did  they  ask.  She  told  me  that  (as  I had  heard  previously)  there  were  people 

who  held  special  knowledge  of  how  to  get  to  far  away  places.  However,  as  for  the 

everyday  places,  much  like  in  modem  Abu  Dhabi,  everyone  just  knew. 

Carrie:  Did,  did,  just,  did  everybody  know  that,  or  were  there  special  people. . . who 
knew  that? 

Sister:  All  people!  (softly)  All  the  people 
Carrie:  Everybody  knew? 

Brother:  Yes 

Carrie:  But  I heard,  students  told  me,  that  there  used  to  be  people  called  ‘dalil’.  They 
said  it’s  like  the  same  word  for  the  telephone  directory 
Brother:  Yeah 
Sister:  Yeah 

Carrie:  Now  who  were  those  people? 

Sister:  Those  people  were  for  long  distance,  I think  so. 

Carrie:  So  they  knew  how  to  get ...  ? 

Sister:  From  here  to  Saudia,  from  here  to  Qatar,  from  here  to  these  places,  you  know? 
Not  just  from  Abu  Dhabi,  from  A1  Musharrif,  from  A1  Buteen,  not  these  places,  you 
know?  I think  for  long  distance. 

Carrie:  Yeah 

Sister:  Such  as  traveling  and  these  things. 

Mahmoud  and  Mansour  also  confirmed  that  there  were  guides  in  the  old  days,  but  they 
gave  them  a name  other  than  the  one  I had  heard.  They  called  them  “mershut.”  Much 
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like  the  taxi  drivers  of  today,  the  “mershut”  was  a keeper  of  knowledge,  and  that 

knowledge  was  valuable:  you  had  to  pay  well  for  what  they  knew. 

Carrie:  Do  your  grandfathers  ever  tell  you  about  the  old  days,  about  traveling  in  the 
UAE  in  the  old  days?  Like  how  did  they  find  their  way  from,  I mean,  people  here  used  to 
travel  long  distances  and  used  to  know  how  to  get  from  one  place  to  another.  How,  how 
did  they  know  which  way  to  go? 

Mansour:  I think  there  is  a specialist  about  directions,  there  is  a people  specialist,  if  you 
want  to  travel  from,  like  before  if  you  want  to  go  from  Abu  Dhabi  to  A1  Ain,  you  should 
ask  someone  who  is,  who  will  know  the  way. 

Carrie:  Who  knows  the  way 

Mansour:  Yeah,  you  have  to  take  him  and  I think  you  have  to  pay  for  him,  and  he  will 
stay  there  with  you  until  you  finish  and  he  will  bring  you  back. 

Carrie:  So  he  was  like,  like  a guide? 

Mansour:  Yeah,  like  a guide 

Carrie:  And  what  did  they  call  him?  Did  he  have  a name  or. . . 

Mansour:  I don’t  know 
Carrie:  In  Arabic  or  something? 

Mahmoud:  Mershut 

Carrie:  How  do  you  say  it  again?  Mershut? 

Mahmoud:  Mershut.  Mershut  in  Arabic 
Carrie:  Mershut 
Mahmoud:  Yeah 

Carrie:  Mershut.  So  he  was  the  special  guy.  But  I mean  like,  people  had  to  hire 
somebody?  Otherwise  you’d  get  lost,  right? 

Mansour:  Yeah,  many  of  them  got  lost! 

From  these  two  interviews,  we  can  see  that  how  to  get  to  local  places  was  thought  of  as 
something  that  “all  the  people”  just  knew,  a part  of  common  knowledge.  Long-distance 
directions  were  another  matter.  This  was  specialized  knowledge  that  was  held  by 
someone  whose  job  it  was  to  get  people  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is  therefore  easy  to 
see  that  the  participants’  view  that  getting  around  Abu  Dhabi  is  something  that  every 
Emirati  just  knows  is  part  of  this  historical  context.  The  view  that  one  should  go  to  a taxi 
driver  as  a kind  of  specialist  in  direction  giving  also  has  its  historical  roots  in  the 
community  role  of  the  “dalil”  or  “mershut.” 
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Conclusion 

The  data  taken  from  the  two  ethnographic  interviews  in  the  form  of  rides  provides  a 
good  deal  of  rich  detail  about  the  perception  of  landmarks  and  the  organization  of  place 
in  Abu  Dhabi.  It  also  provides  a more  in-depth  view  of  the  social  knowledge  that  Abu 
Dhabi  residents  have  about  the  appropriateness  of  certain  kinds  of  direction  giving,  a 
view  of  the  common  practices  of  street-naming,  and  more  information  about  the 
relationship  between  current  direction-giving  practices  and  historical  direction-giving 
practices. 

Landmarks  tended  to  be  perceived  from  a social  and  cultural  rather  than  a civic 
point  of  view.  In  both  interviews,  the  places  that  were  pointed  out  were  primarily  the  loci 
of  social  activity  such  as  shopping,  swimming,  weddings,  and  boat  parties.  Other 
landmarks  had  more  cultural  significance,  such  as  the  traditional  boat  yards,  the  palaces 
of  royalty,  and  the  falcon  house.  Other  landmarks  included  the  participants’  own  homes 
as  well  as  those  of  friends  and  relatives.  Areas  of  town  were  perceived  as  belonging  to 
certain  groups,  and  the  practice  of  large  tribal  families  settling  together  in  one  area  was 
thought  to  be  highly  favorable. 

The  participants  in  these  interviews  viewed  direction  giving  itself  as  something 
most  appropriately  done  by  taxi-drivers  or  shopkeepers,  or  by  friends  over  the  phone. 
Stopping  to  ask  directions  of  a stranger  appears  to  not  be  an  accepted  or  common  practice 
in  Emirati  culture.  Participants  indicated  that  directions  themselves  are  most  commonly 
given  in  terms  of  landmarks,  and  that  relational  directions  are  rarely  used.  The  use  of 
street  names  also  appears  to  be  rare,  and  streets  are  referred  to  by  the  shops  or  other 
prominent  landmarks  that  are  along  them.  Direction  giving  is  seen  as  something  that 
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“everybody  knows,”  both  today  and  in  the  past.  Historically,  people  just  knew  the  places 
that  were  familiar  to  them,  and  hired  a specialist  if  they  needed  to  travel  to  an  unfamiliar 
place.  The  same  practice  seems  to  have  transferred  to  the  modern-day  practice  of  asking 
a taxi-driver  how  to  get  to  a new  place. 

These  details  enhance  our  understanding  of  how  directions  are  given  in  Arabic 
within  the  context  of  Abu  Dhabi,  and  of  how  some  of  these  features  may  transfer  into  L2 
English  direction  giving  within  the  same  context.  Knowing  the  rules  of  appropriateness 
for  direction-giving  in  Arabic  within  Abu  Dhabi,  such  as  the  practice  of  not  naming 
streets  or  the  rarity  of  giving  directions  personally,  may  inform  us  as  to  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  L2  direction-giving  in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  7 

PEDAGOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS  AND  CONCLUSION 
Results  and  Discussion 

This  dissertation  examined  a rarely  studied  speech  event,  that  of  giving  directions, 
from  a cross-linguistic  perspective.  One  of  the  reasons  that  direction  giving  is  a speech 
event  worthy  of  study  is  that  it  has  for  so  long  been  considered  a kind  of  “universal”  act, 
one  that  would  vary  little  from  language  to  language  and  culture  to  culture.  In 
summarizing  research  done  on  space  and  direction  giving,  Foley  (1997)  states, 

“Basically,  the  view  [within  linguistics  and  cognitive  psychology]  is  the  following. 

Spatial  conception  is  informed  by  innate,  presumably  biologically  based  universal,  so 
that  it  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  languages  and  cultures”  (1997:215,  brackets  mine).  If 
the  assumption  in  linguistics  and  cognitive  psychology  has  been  that  we  all  talk  about 
space  in  essentially  the  same  way,  the  naive  and  untutored  assumptions  among  second 
language  teachers  and  second  language  textbooks  have  been  at  least  equally  universalist. 
In  second  language  teaching,  direction  giving  has  been  thought  of  as  something  that  does 
not  vary  from  language  to  language,  a speech  event  that  carries  little  cultural  baggage  and 
can  be  taught  as  having  a one-to-one  correlation  between  native  language  and  target 
language.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  taught  as  a speech  event  that  has  little  to  do  with 
social  context.  It  has  been  considered  both  socially  and  linguistically  neutral  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  findings  of  the  present  study  are  useful  in  that  they  have  pointed  out  that 
there  are  patterns  and  strategies  in  direction  giving  that  may  differ  from  one  language  to 
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another,  and  that  direction  giving,  far  from  being  a socially  neutral  speech  event,  is 
thoroughly  situated  in  and  sensitive  to  social  context. 

There  are  several  findings  from  this  study  of  direction  giving  that  are  important 
for  second  language  acquisition  research  in  general  and  interlanguage  pragmatics 
research  in  particular.  The  first  and  most  significant  finding  concerned  the  differences  in 
the  use  of  strategies  in  LI  baseline  data  and  L2  data.  First,  there  was  a difference  in  the 
use  of  landmarks.  Landmarks  were  used  much  less  frequently  in  the  L2  data  than  in 
either  set  of  LI  baseline  data.  In  other  words,  the  same  participants  used  fewer 
landmarks  in  L2  English  than  they  did  in  LI  Arabic,  and  they  used  fewer  landmarks  than 
native  speakers  of  English  did  when  giving  directions.  This  is  a finding  that  indicates 
that  there  is  a different  process  at  work  in  the  interlanguage  production  of  these 
participants,  something  that  is  not  transfer  from  the  first  language  nor  accommodation  to 
the  target  language. 

Another  finding  concerning  strategies  had  to  do  with  the  use  of  referring  to  street 
names  when  giving  directions.  The  data  show  that  the  L2  English  participants  in  this 
study  use  fewer  street  names  when  giving  directions  than  do  speakers  in  the  LI  English 
baseline  data.  However,  it  also  shows  that  the  same  participants,  when  speaking  LI 
Arabic,  also  use  fewer  street  names  than  in  the  LI  English  data.  It  can  therefore  be 
assumed  that  this  indicates  transfer  of  a direction  giving  strategy  from  LI  Arabic  into  L2 
English. 

The  next  set  of  findings  came  from  a qualitative  examination  of  the  three  sets  of 
data.  There  appeared  to  be  a number  of  areas  in  which  transfer  from  LI  Arabic  to  L2 
English  occurred.  One  area  of  particular  interest  was  light  and  street  counting  strategies, 
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which  seem  to  require  that  the  speaker  mention  each  light  or  street  and  then  tell  the 
interlocutor  to  “leave  it”  or  ignore  it.  There  was  also  evidence  of  transfer  of  certain 
metaphorical  uses  of  language  and  a strategy  of  lengthening  words  to  indicate  length  of 
route.  However,  from  a theoretical  perspective,  the  most  notable  observation  that 
emerged  from  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  data  is  the  tendency  to  use  long  stretches  of 
relational  directions  that  were  not  tied  to  a well-formed  “skeleton”  of  landmarks.  It  was 
this  feature  of  overdeterminacy  of  the  L2  direction  giving  data  that  caused  so  many  of  the 
L2  sequences  to  be  difficult  to  process  and  almost  impossible  to  follow. 

Implications  for  Theories  of  Transfer  in  ILP  Research  and  the  Role  of  Social  Choice 
The  role  of  transfer  in  interlanguage  pragmatics  research  has  always  been  a 
problematic  one.  Transfer  and  possible  kinds  of  transfer  have  been  investigated  since  the 
early  stages  of  ILP  research  (Thomas,  1983,  Olshtain  1983).  Although  many  (if  not 
most)  ELP  studies  point  to  the  use  of  some  native  language  pragmatic  strategies  within 
second  language  use,  a definition  of  what  constitutes  pragmatic  transfer  (Kasper  & 
Schmidt,  1996)  and  the  conditions  under  which  transfer  may  occur  (Takahashi,  1996) 
remains  somewhat  elusive.  Furthermore,  the  negative  status  of  first  language  transfer, 
and  indeed  the  whole  notion  of  transfer  itself,  have  recently  been  called  into  question.  In 
their  landmark  article  calling  for  a more  balanced  social/contextual  orientation  in  SLA 
research.  Firth  and  Wagner  (1997)  criticize  the  negative  perception  of  the  phenomenon  of 
transfer: 

Features  of  talk  that  are  initially  perceived  and  categorized  as  interference  or 
fossilizations  may  be  more  appropriately  viewed  as  adroit,  local  responses  to 
practical  and  discursive  exigencies  that  have  arisen  in  the  unfolding  talk, 
resulting,  on  occasions,  in  purposive  “codeswitching.”  (p.293) 
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Kasper  and  Schmidt  (1996)  also  address  the  issue  of  norms  in  second  language  pragmatic 
production.  Their  claim,  much  like  that  of  Firth  and  Wagner  (1997)  is  that  transfer  (at 
least  pragmatic  transfer)  may  be  an  intentional  strategy  for  finding  a solution  to  identity 
issues  in  L2  use: 

“The  assumption  underlying  most  studies  is  that  the  NS  norms  are  an  adequate 
target  for  NNS.  If  this  were  the  case,  any  difference  between  NS  and  NNS 
pragmatic  comprehension  or  production  would  have  to  be  seen  as  potentially 
problematic,  indicating  a deficit  in  the  NNSs’  pragmatic  competence.  But  this 
assumption  is  questionable  in  two  ways.  First,  total  convergence  to  NS  norms 
may  not  be  desirable,  either  from  the  NNSs’  or  from  the  NSs’  point  of  view. 
NNSs  may  opt  for  distinctiveness  (. . .)  as  a strategy  of  identity  assertion;  NSs  may 
prefer  some  measure  of  divergence  as  it  can  be  understood  as  a disclaimer  to  full 
membership  in  the  target  community. . . Second,  simply  identifying  differences 
does  not  inform  us  which  of  those  differences  may  matter  in  interaction.”  (Kasper 
& Schmidt,  1996:156) 

It  is  therefore  important  to  assume  that  not  all  speakers  may  be  aiming  for  full  native 
speaker  norms  in  L2  pragmatic  competence.  L2  speakers  may  have  very  legitimate  social 
reasons  for  selecting  an  LI  norm  over  an  L2  norm  under  particular  circumstances,  and 
this  use  of  the  L2  norm  can  prove  to  be  “adroit,”  as  Firth  and  Wagner  (1997)  claim. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  transfer  within  this  study  was  the  lack  of  use  of  street 
names  within  the  L2  English  data.  The  LI  Arabic  data  also  show  a low  incidence  of 
street  name  use,  and  the  ethnographic  interviews  reveal  that  street  names  are  rarely  used 
among  Emirati  nationals.  This  is  quite  obviously  an  LI  pattern  that  is  being  used  in  L2 
speech.  However,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  use  is  a pragmatic  “error”  of 
omission  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  ability  in  L2  norms,  or  if  this  is  an  intentional  use 
of  an  LI  strategy.  This  could  have  been  seen  by  the  participants  as  a context  in  which  the 
LI  strategy  would  be  particularly  convenient:  the  system  of  multiple  street  names  in  Abu 
Dhabi  made  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  participant  and  the  interlocutor  would  share  a 
common  name  for  a street.  The  use  of  a street  name  could  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  co- 
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membership,  and  the  use  of  a street  name  which  the  interlocutor  did  not  recognize  could 
be  especially  awkward  for  this  reason.  Therefore,  participants  may  have  elected  to  use 
the  “no-naming”  strategy  that  is  common  in  LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic.  Also,  the  fact  that 
directions  were  being  given  in  the  actual  physical  context  of  Abu  Dhabi  may  have  made  a 
difference  in  the  transfer  of  this  strategy.  Participants  may  have  perceived  that  a local 
strategy  was  more  appropriate  for  a local  context,  but  would  possibly  have  used  the 
“foreign”  strategy  of  giving  street  names  had  they  been  giving  directions  in  a Western 
city. 

Unfortunately,  as  Kasper  and  Schmidt  (1996)  point  out,  some  differences 
resulting  from  LI  transfer  do  make  a difference  in  interaction.  Within  this  study,  the  lack 
of  use  of  street  names  happens  to  be  one  of  those  differences  that  resulted  in  route 
descriptions  being  less  comprehensible  to  the  native  speaker.  The  decision  not  to  use 
street  names  added  to  the  problem  of  route  descriptions  becoming  overdeterminate  and 
difficult  for  the  native  speaker  to  process. 

As  the  data  in  this  study  also  shows,  speakers  may  also  choose  a third  way,  one 
that  is  both  unlike  the  native  language  and  unlike  the  target  language.  The  fact  that  many 
participants  chose  to  leave  out  landmarks  in  the  route  descriptions  in  the  L2  data  does  not 
represent  transfer  from  LI,  since  there  was  significant  use  of  landmarks  in  the  LI  Emirati 
Gulf  Arabic  data.  It  also  does  not  represent  accommodation  to  the  LI  target  language 
norm,  since  there  is  frequent  use  of  landmarks  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  English  data. 

This  leaves  the  possibility  that  the  participants  either  chose  to  not  use  landmarks  in  order 
to  fulfill  specific  social  and  linguistic  goals  in  their  discourse,  or  the  possibility  that  the 
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participants  have  somehow  internalized  the  false  notion  that  English  speakers  do  not 
frequently  use  landmarks  when  giving  directions. 

The  specific  social  and  linguistic  goals  that  the  participants  could  have  been 
choosing  to  fulfill  would  be  similar  to  the  goals  that  were  met  by  leaving  out  street 
names.  By  not  mentioning  landmarks,  participants  fulfilled  the  linguistic  goal  of  not 
revealing  a lack  of  English  vocabulary.  If  they  were  unsure  of  the  name  of  a place  in 
English,  they  could  just  “opt  out”  of  the  act  of  reference  by  not  naming  it. 

Furthermore,  there  were  social  goals  that  they  could  fulfill  by  neglecting  to 
mention  landmarks.  As  Firth  and  Wagner  (1997)  note,  much  of  SLA  research  ignores  the 
social  context  of  second  language  utterances.  SLA  often  views  L2  utterances  from  an 
entirely  mental  perspective,  ignoring  that  all  utterances  are  socially  situated  and  much  of 
variation  in  L2  can  be  explained  by  reference  to  social  purpose.  In  this  study,  the 
participants  could  be  refusing  to  acknowledge  “common  ground”  with  the  foreign  female 
interlocutor  (Clark  & Wilkes-Gibbs,  1986)  and  refusing  to  establish  co-membership 
(Schegloff,  1972).  Or,  rather  than  refusing,  they  could  be  assuming  that  no  common 
ground  or  co-membership  could  possibly  exist.  Moreover,  they  could  be  expressing 
social  distance  through  the  flouting  of  the  maxim  of  quantity  (Grice,  1975).  By  not 
providing  as  much  information  as  required  through  naming  landmarks,  they  could  be 
indicating  (and  rightly  so  within  a data-gathering  context)  that  they  felt  that  this 
decontextualized  route  description  served  no  real  social  purpose. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  direction  giving  is  not  socially  neutral.  The 
participants  and  the  interlocutor  within  this  study  had  a social  relationship,  just  as  any 
person  asking  directions  on  the  street  would  have  a social  role  to  play  with  the  stranger 
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s/he  chose  to  ask  directions  of.  The  choice  of  linguistic  strategy  may  sometimes  be  based 
more  on  this  relationship  than  it  is  on  knowledge  of  or  concern  about  the  pragmatic 
norms  of  L2.  It  may  be  much  less  a mental  process  of  linguistic  transfer  than  it  is  a 
matter  of  socially  appropriate  and  meaningful  choice. 

Transfer  in  Counting  Strategies 

There  is  some  evidence  of  transfer  within  this  study  that  cannot  be  explained 
through  reference  to  the  social  roles  of  the  participants  and  the  interlocutors.  In 
particular,  there  were  many  instances  within  the  L2  English  data  of  transfer  of  counting 
strategies  from  LI  Arabic.  The  LI  English  data  showed  that  the  usual  pattern  within 
UK/British  Isles  English  for  counting  lights  is  to  mentally  pre-determine  the  number  of 
lights  or  streets  that  the  interlocutor  will  have  to  cross,  then  to  state  that  number  at  one 
time,  i.e.  “You  will  go  through  three  lights.”  The  LI  Arabic  data  showed  that  the  Arabic 
preference  is  usually  for  counting  each  light  or  street  individually,  and  then  telling  the 
interlocutor  that  there  is  no  need  to  turn  at  that  point.  The  prevalence  of  this  kind  of 
counting  pattern  could  be  interpreted  as  contributing  to  the  overdeterminate  nature  of  the 
L2  English  directions.  In  other  words,  the  counting  pattern  in  Arabic  is  one  that  requires 
that  each  street  or  light  be  specified.  When  this  is  pattern  is  transferred  to  L2  English  and 
added  to  a tendency  to  use  many  relational  directions  and  few  landmarks  or  street  names, 
it  adds  to  the  impression  that  the  L2  English  directions  are  too  detailed.  The 
overabundance  of  detail,  specifying  each  light  or  street  and  each  relational  turn,  often 
resulted  in  route  descriptions  that  were  mentally  difficult  to  process. 
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Pragmatic  Failure  and  Social  Construction 

There  are  other  ways  to  look  at  the  outcome  of  this  research  rather  than  in  light  of 
theories  related  to  first  language  transfer  or  transfer  of  training.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more 
useful  to  view  the  outcome  of  the  present  study  as  related  to  pragmatic  failure  rather  than 
as  a product  of  interlanguage  transfer.  Thomas  (1983)  talks  about  two  kinds  of  cross- 
cultural  pragmatic  failure  in  second  language  use:  pragmalinguistic  failure  and 
sociopragmatic  failure.  Thomas  defines  pragmalinguistic  failure  as  when  the  form  of  the 
speech  act  is  not  appropriate,  often  (but  not  necessarily)  occurring  as  a “literal 
translation”  from  one  language  to  another.  She  defines  sociopragmatic  failure  as 
involving  a judgment  about  what  kind  of  speech  act  is  appropriate  within  a given  context. 
The  participants  within  the  study  are  obviously  choosing  to  perform  the  correct  speech 
act  for  the  circumstances  that  are  presented  to  them;  they  indeed  attempted  to  describe  a 
route  in  response  to  a question  that  is  asking  them  for  directions.  Therefore,  the  failure  to 
use  sufficient  landmarks  and  street  names  could  not  be  defined  as  sociopragmatic  failure. 
However,  for  whatever  reason,  many  of  the  participants  often  chose  to  use  a form  of 
route  description  that  was  somewhat  inappropriate  or  off  the  mark  in  terms  of  native 
speaker  norms  for  giving  directions  in  LI  English.  Since  the  form  chosen  by  the 
participants  (in  the  case  of  overuse  of  relational  directions)  cannot  be  related  to  transfer 
from  the  LI  or  to  accommodation  to  the  L2,  it  might  be  more  accurate  to  define  it  as 
pragmalinguistic  failure,  in  Thomas’  terminology,  than  as  pragmatic  transfer. 

It  is  not  always  possible  or  necessary  to  look  at  a learner’s  speech  act  and  define  it 
entirely  in  terms  of  its  similarity  to  native  speaker  norms.  The  non-native  speaker  is  not 
always  striving  to  produce  a speech  act  that  is  identical  to  what  a native  speaker  would 
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produce.  In  fact,  there  are  many  times  when  a non-native  speaker  purposefully  seeks  to 
express  a feeling  of  mixed  identity  in  a second  language  through  a speech  act  that  might 
incorporate  elements  of  the  target  language,  elements  of  the  native  language,  and  perhaps 
some  original  elements  that  seem  appropriate  to  the  context  as  well.  It  might  be  even 
more  appropriate  to  view  the  process  of  L2  acquisition  of  the  norms  of  a speech  event  not 
as  a black-and-white  success  or  failure  issue  and  but  rather  as  a Vygotskyian  kind  of 
construction,  or  even  a co-construction  with  the  native  speaker  interlocutor.  Most  views 
of  pragmatic  development  in  a second  language  tend  to  view  it  as  development  towards  a 
“correct”  and  “successful”  native-speaker  norm.  Boxer  (2002)  refers  to  this  as  the  “one 
way”  perspective  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  rather  than  the  “two-way”  perspective  of 
cross-cultural  pragmatics  (p.  151).  However,  this  “one-way”  perspective  does  not 
necessarily  lead  a researcher  to  examination  of  the  full  cross-cultural  richness  of  a second 
language  speech  act. 

Rather  than  the  learner  trying  to  develop  speech  act  skills  along  this  one-way 
continuum  leading  to  native-like  competence,  the  L2  speech  act  could  be  viewed  as 
construction  of  a hybrid  form  of  speech  act.  This  hybrid  form  is  an  attempt  by  the  learner 
to  satisfy  both  the  communicative  requirements  of  the  target  language  and  the  NS 
interlocutor  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  learner’s  own  cultural  and  linguistic 
identity.  The  hybrid  form  is  necessary  because  it  constitutes  the  linguistic  instantiation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  non-native  speakers  and  the  native  speaker  interlocutor,  a 
relationship  which  a native-like  speech  act  alone  could  not  define.  A native  speaker- 
native  speaker  speech  act  encompasses  cultural  assumptions  which  the  speakers  take  for 
granted,  whereas  a speech  event  between  non-native  speakers  and  native  speakers  is 
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lacking  in  assumptions  about  cultural  identity  that  are  a given  in  native-speaker  speech 
events.  The  non-native  speaker-native  speaker  speech  event  must  necessarily  take  a 
different  form  to  take  those  cultural  identity  differences  into  account  and  make  them  in 
some  ways  explicit. 

Boxer  (2002)  defines  cross-cultural  pragmatics  as  taking  “the  point  of  view  that 
individuals  from  different  societies  or  communities  interact  according  to  their  own 
pragmatic  norms,  often  resulting  in  a clash  of  expectations  and,  ultimately, 
misperceptions  about  the  other  group”  (p.  150).  She  also  says  that  interlanguage 
pragmatics  takes  another  perspective,  looking  at  second  language  speech  acts  as 
individuals  attempting  to  accommodate  to  the  pragmatic  norms  of  another  culture.  What 
is  being  suggested  here  is  a third  way  of  looking  at  second  language  speech  acts.  It  is 
also  possible  to  view  each  act  as  an  social  construction  of  identity  within  a specific 
context,  maintaining  as  much  of  the  target  language  norms  and  as  much  of  the  native 
speaker  norms  as  the  speaker  feels  is  necessary  in  that  one  context  to  reflect  both  cultural 
identity  and  the  relationship  between  the  speakers. 

Transfer  of  Training 

It  could  be  that  there  is  a simpler  explanation,  however,  as  to  why  the  participants 
in  this  study  frequently  chose  to  under-use  street  names  and  landmarks  when  giving  route 
descriptions.  The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  way  direction  giving  is  typically 
taught  in  the  English  as  a foreign  language  classroom.  Selinker  (1972)  coined  the  term 
“transfer  of  training”  and  listed  it  as  one  of  the  five  processes  of  L2  acquisition.  Odlin 
(1989)  defines  transfer  of  training  as  “influences  that  arise  from  the  way  a student  is 
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taught.”  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the  transfer  and  non-transfer  effects  that  are 
seen  in  the  data  for  this  study  can  be  attributed  to  this  kind  of  training  phenomenon. 

Kasper  (1982)  talks  about  “teaching-induced  aspects  of  interlanguage  discourse” 
and  divides  teaching  induction  problems  into  two  types:  primary  teaching  induction  and 
secondary  teaching  induction  (p.  102).  Primary  teaching  induction  is  defined  as  linguistic 
input  (from  teachers,  books,  or  materials)  that  does  not  truly  correspond  with  the 
pragmatic  norms  of  native  speakers  of  the  second  language.  On  the  other  hand, 
secondary  induction  does  involve  accurate  input,  but  the  appropriate  use  of  the  L2 
pragmatic  norms  is  somehow  altered  or  distorted  in  the  teaching  process.  For  example, 
an  appropriate  form  may  come  to  be  perceived  as  having  a more  extensive  or  less 
extensive  use  than  it  actually  has  through  classroom  exposure. 

It  is  possible  that  the  overuse  of  relational  directions  and  the  underuse  of 
landmarks  and  street  names  (i.e.,  the  lack  of  formation  of  a “skeleton”  of  familiar 
landmarks  or  streets  in  route  description)  within  the  L2  English  data  is  due  to  both 
primary  and  secondary  induction,  as  Kasper  (1982)  describes  them.  Most  ESL/EFL 
textbooks  accurately  describe  some  of  the  forms  that  we  use  for  giving  directions,  but 
they  fail  to  accurately  describe  the  entire  speech  act  as  it  is  authentically  enacted.  Boxer 
and  Pickering  (1995),  in  a study  of  speech  acts  as  they  are  presented  in  functionally- 
based  ESL/EFL  texts,  noted  that  most  text  authors  appear  to  rely  on  their  own  intuition 
about  how  speech  acts  are  conducted  in  English  when  formulating  models  for  ESL/EFL 
students.  Furthermore,  Boxer  and  Pickering  point  out  that  “important  information  on 
underlying  strategies  of  speech  acts  is  often  overlooked  entirely.”  (p.  44).  In  other 
words,  speech  acts  presented  as  models  in  texts  are  not  usually  based  on  research  into 
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how  speech  acts  are  enacted,  and  authors  frequently  fail  to  make  the  strategies  that  these 
speech  acts  are  based  on  explicit  to  the  learner. 

In  the  case  of  direction  giving,  the  use  of  intuitive  data  that  is  not  based  on  actual 
research  is  frequent,  and  EFL/ESL  textbook  authors  almost  never  explicitly  discuss 
direction-giving  strategies.  Instead,  textbooks  tend  to  emphasize  one  strategy  of  direction 
giving  (relational  directions)  over  others  (use  of  landmarks)  without  explaining  that 
direction  giving  in  English  often  requires  a mix  of  these  strategies.  Texts  also  tend  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  use  of  only  one  verb  form,  the  imperative,  whereas  a variety  of  verb 
forms  are  found  in  authentic  direction  giving.  Therefore,  the  primary  input  (as  discussed 
in  Kasper  1 982)  is  accurate  in  some  respects,  but  incomplete  in  many  others,  resulting  in 
an  overall  picture  of  direction  giving  that  is  inaccurate. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  also  effects  from  what  Kasper  (1982)  calls  secondary 
induction.  Teachers,  taking  their  cues  from  the  textbooks,  frequently  tend  to  focus  most 
of  their  activities  on  relational  direction  giving  and  use  of  the  imperative.  This  frequently 
involves  activities  that  use  maps,  and  require  students  to  explicate  every  step  of  a route 
description  by  using  only  relational  directions  and  street  names.  Teachers  also  often  use 
other  classroom  activities  that  teach  direction  giving  in  a distorted  way.  This  includes  the 
use  of  direction  giving  role-play  activities  in  which  students  have  to  make  their  way  to 
certain  parts  of  the  classroom  or  the  building  in  response  to  relational  and  imperative 
directions  from  their  classmates.  In  this  way,  the  more  authentic  and  effective  L2  English 
direction  giving  speech  event  model  can  become  distorted  and  inappropriate. 

Direction  giving  is  usually  taught  as  part  of  a beginning  ESL/EFL  course.  It 
almost  always  appears  in  book  one  of  any  ESL/EFL  series  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  an 
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important  survival  skill,  an  easily  identifiable  necessary  function  in  language.  Second, 
ESL/EFL  students  can  be  taught  to  give  directions  using  only  minimal  English  structure. 
Because  it  is  considered  to  be  an  “easy”  structure  and  because  of  the  prevalence  of  total 
physical  response-type  activities  in  lower  level  ESL/EFL  classes,  the  imperative  form  of 
English  verbs  is  usually  taught  early  on.  It  appears  that  most  curriculum  writers  assume 
that  the  imperative  is  really  all  that  is  necessary  for  giving  coherent  directions.  Relational 
direction  words  like  “right,”  “left,”  and  “straight”  are  taught  in  conjunction  with  the 
imperative,  resulting  mostly  in  sentence  like,  “Turn  right  at  the  comer”  and  “Go  straight 
at  the  light.”  This  kind  of  model  that  is  presented  in  beginning  level  textbooks  may  lead 
L2  learners  to  make  false  generalizations  about  the  nature  of  direction  giving  in  English. 
To  be  precise,  it  may  lead  them  to  believe  that  the  uses  of  the  imperative  form  and 
relational  directions  are  more  extensive  in  English  than  they  actually  are. 

Pedagogical  Implications 

Second  language  teaching  should  be  informed  through  studies  of  authentic 
language  use,  and  the  results  of  this  study  can  be  useful  in  discussing  some  ways  in 
which  the  teaching  of  giving  directions  in  English  could  be  transformed  and  enhanced. 
The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that,  at  least  for  some  L2  learner  groups,  the  approach 
to  teaching  directions  in  many  current  ESL/EFL  texts  may  be  inadequate  and  in  some 
cases  counterproductive.  Many  ESL/EFL  texts  approach  direction  giving  in  a simplified 
way  that  does  not  reflect  the  true  complex  nature  of  the  speech  event  in  English.  This 
approach  can  be  confusing  for  the  learner  and  lead  to  overgeneralization  of  patterns  that, 
while  common  in  English,  do  not  represent  direction  giving  in  its  entirety. 
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It  is  possible  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  curriculum  writers  could  use  the 
results  of  the  present  study  to  write  more  effective  units  on  direction  giving.  The 
pedagogical  implications  of  this  study  are  that  direction  giving  should  first  be  viewed 
from  a multicultural  perspective,  and  not  assumed  to  be  something  that  will  necessarily 
transfer  easily  from  one  language  to  another.  Different  cultural  views  of  landmarks,  and 
the  importance  of  landmarks  in  general,  need  to  be  emphasized.  Another  implication  of 
this  study  is  that  curriculum  writers  should  focus  on  the  entire  speech  event  of  giving 
directions,  rather  than  just  highlighting  one  particular  strategy  within  the  event.  In 
particular,  teachers  may  need  to  encourage  their  students  to  focus  on  building  a 
“skeleton”  of  landmarks  and  then  describing  relational  directions  between  each  landmark, 
i.e.,  forming  both  a primary  and  a secondary  plan,  in  Klein’s  (1982)  terms.  A final 
pedagogical  implication  of  this  study  is  that  EFL  teachers  may  need  to  consider  modeling 
for  students  a broader  range  of  verb  forms  and  other  grammatical  structures  that  can  be 
used  in  direction  giving,  providing  students  with  more  options  than  just  the  imperative 
form  of  the  verb. 

The  first  part  of  a new  approach  should  be  to  take  into  account  that  there  is  an 
intercultural  aspect  to  giving  directions  in  a second  language.  ESL/EFL  texts  need  to 
acknowledge  that  different  cultural  groups  who  are  learning  English  may  view  space  and 
place  differently.  In  other  words,  students  from  different  countries  who  are  studying 
English  in  London,  for  example,  may  all  have  a slightly  different  view  of  which  places  in 
London  are  significant  for  direction-giving.  It  would  therefore  be  beneficial  for  a 
textbook  unit  on  direction  giving  to  start  out  with  activities  that  require  L2  learners  to 
discuss  their  view  of  a particular  place  and  discuss  which  landmarks,  streets,  and  areas 
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held  significance  for  them.  This  would  also  provide  the  teacher  with  an  opportunity  to 
present  the  students  with  a “local”  picture  of  place  by  identifying  landmarks  of 
significance  to  native  residents  of  the  city.  These  kinds  of  activities  would  increase 
students’  awareness  that  the  target  culture  of  L2  English  may  view  a place  differently 
from  the  way  that  their  own  cultural  groups  view  it,  and  would  have  the  additional  effect 
of  improving  intercultural  awareness  in  general. 

Such  activities  could  take  the  form  of  simply  asking  students  to  form  groups 
(possibly  based  on  language  background  or  nationality  in  classes  with  mixed 
backgrounds)  and  list  places  of  significance  to  them  in  the  city  in  which  they  are 
studying.  Meanwhile,  the  teacher  could  also  make  a list  or  ask  other  residents  of  the  city 
to  make  lists  for  her.  Finally,  all  groups  could  come  together  and  compare  their  choices 
and  discuss  why  different  groups  may  have  chosen  different  landmarks.  Alternatively, 
teachers  could  give  students  a homework  assignment  of  drawing  a map  of  the  city  where 
they  are  studying,  including  all  places  of  importance  to  them  and  their  families.  The 
teacher  could  put  the  maps  on  transparencies  and  ask  students  to  describe  their  view  of 
the  city.  This  kind  of  activity  would  not  only  provide  conversational  practice  in 
describing  a place,  but  would  also  provide  the  kind  of  initial  focus  on  landmarks  that  is 
needed  to  lead  into  the  study  of  direction  giving. 

A second  phase  of  teaching  directions  would  involve  modeling  the  entire  speech 
event,  including  all  three  stages  as  described  by  Wunderlich  and  Reinelt  (1982)  and  Klein 
(1982).  Using  Klein’s  (1982)  terms  for  the  stages,  teachers  and  curriculum  writers  could 
attempt  to  include  the  introduction  stage  (in  which  a person  asks  for  directions  and  an 
interlocutor  agrees  to  give  them),  a central  sequence  (route  description  itself),  and  a 
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conclusion  (in  which  the  task  is  acknowledged  to  be  finished,  the  giver  of  directions  is 
thanked,  and  the  conversation  is  concluded).  In  this  way,  learners  could  become  aware  of 
the  much  wider  range  of  speech  acts  that  is  necessary  for  performing  the  speech  event  of 
giving  directions,  and  learn  the  politeness  features  associated  with  the  introduction  and 
conclusion  stages  of  this  and  other,  similar  speech  events.  However,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  including  all  three  of  these  stages  would  involve  placing  direction 
giving  outside  of  the  “beginner”  text,  since  the  actual  language  skills  required  for  doing 
this  are  much  more  complex  than  the  average  beginner’s  language  ability. 

The  next  phase  of  teaching  directions  would  focus  on  the  actual  route  description 
itself.  The  implications  from  this  study  would  indicate  that  this  would  be  best 
accomplished  by  emphasizing  the  successful  integration  of  landmarks  and  street  names 
with  relational  directions.  Activities  could  be  designed  that  would  encourage  students  to 
select  a “skeleton”  of  landmarks  and  major  streets  or  intersections  along  the  route  to  a 
particular  destination.  Then  the  teacher  could  assist  students  in  developing  the  relational 
directions  between  the  landmarks.  Finally,  the  students  could  add  to  their  route 
description  some  phrases  that  would  allow  the  interlocutor  to  identify  whether  she  is  on 
the  correct  route,  i.e.,  “You  will  see  a flower  shop  on  the  right  and  a gas  station  on  the 
left.”  This  kind  of  construction  of  a route  description  would  help  ESL/EFL  students  to 
understand  that  giving  directions  in  English  involves  using  more  than  just  relational 
directions. 

Finally,  both  curriculum  writers  and  ESL/EFL  teachers  need  to  consider  that  L2 
English  learners  need  a wider  range  of  verb  forms  and  other  structures  in  order  to  give 
directions  effectively  in  English.  As  stated  earlier,  traditionally  curriculum  writers  have 
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viewed  this  speech  event  as  an  “easy”  one  that  could  be  accomplished  by  beginners  using 
only  the  imperative  form  of  the  verb.  The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  in  order  for 
L2  learners  to  give  directions  in  a more  effective  and  authentic  fashion,  they  need  to  be 
able  to  use  more  verb  structures.  In  the  LI  English  data  in  this  study,  other  common  verb 
forms  included  forms  of  the  future  tense  (“You  will  see  a church  on  your  right,  then 
you’re  going  to  turn  left  ”)  and  also  use  of  the  modal  would  to  indicate  a hypothetical 
journey  (“Let’s  see,  I would  take  1st  Street  all  the  way  down  to  the  university,  then  I 
would  take  a left.).  In  fact,  both  the  giving  and  the  interpretation  of  directions  requires 
that  students  understand  a wide  range  of  modal  verbs  (“Could  you  help  me?”  “You 
should  be  able  to  see  it  from  there.”  “You  can  turn  left  at  the  light,  or  you  can  keep 
going.”)  The  fact  that  such  a wide  range  of  modals  could  be  necessary  for  direction 
giving  is  a further  argument  for  teaching  this  speech  event  not  in  beginning  but  perhaps 
in  intermediate  or  even  upper  intermediate  classrooms. 

Implications  for  Study  of  Culture  and  Spatial  Description 
The  findings  in  this  dissertation,  especially  those  from  the  ethnographic 
interviews,  have  important  implications  for  the  study  of  culture  and  spatial  description 
within  anthropological  linguistics.  Basso  (1996),  in  his  study  of  the  use  of  place  names 
in  discourse  among  the  Western  Apache,  states  his  assumption  that  “spoken  discourse  is  a 
cooperative  activity”  and  that  it  is  “more  than  just  a chain  of  situated  utterances.”  (p.  81). 
He  claims  that  what  is  important  in  studying  the  discourse  of  other  cultures  is  to  seek  to 
uncover  what  kind  of  common  understandings  make  the  discourse  coherent.  He  believes 
that  “coherence  in  discourse  is  achieved  when  participants  put  their  utterances  to 
interlocking  forms  of  mutually  recognizable  work.”  (p.  81). 
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Talking  about  place  is  one  instance  in  which  intra-cultural  communication  can 
achieve  coherence  because  of  common  perceptions  of  place.  However,  discourse  among 
different  cultures  involving  place  involves  high  risk  of  communication  breakdown  due  to 
lack  of  what  Basso  calls  “mutually  recognizable  work.”  Both  the  direction-giving  data 
and  the  ethnographic  data  in  this  study  point  out  how  cross-cultural  communication 
difficulties  can  arise  due  to  different  cultural  perceptions  of  space  and  different  ways  of 
talking  about  space.  First,  the  direction-giving  data  in  this  study  show  that  formulating 
place  across  two  cultures,  even  when  both  interlocutors  inhabit  the  same  space,  can  be  a 
risky  venture  in  intercultural  discourse.  The  ability  to  assume  a common  frame  of 
reference  in  terms  of  landmarks  is  taken  away,  which  in  this  case  lead  to  “opting  out”  of 
the  use  of  landmarks  and  ultimately  to  distorted  discourse  patterns  that  were  not  common 
to  the  culture  of  either  interlocutor. 

From  the  ethnographic  interviews  in  this  study,  we  also  learn  about  problems  in 
“mutually  recognizable  work”  in  direction  giving.  First,  the  interviews  revealed  that  the 
UK/US  pattern  of  asking  and  receiving  directions  from  a stranger  on  the  street  is  not  a 
culturally  accepted  pattern  in  the  UAE.  Meaningful  direction  giving  within  a UAE 
context  typically  takes  place  between  a novice  and  an  expert  (a  taxi  driver  or  a 
shopkeeper).  This  stems  from  a historical  pattern  in  which  people  knew  how  to  get 
around  their  own  villages  and  only  asked  directions  from  a professional  guide  if  they 
were  going  long  distances.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  students  who  participated  in 
the  direction  giving  in  this  study  may  have  felt  confused  about  the  context  of  direction 
giving  in  the  English  language  as  well  as  in  Western  culture. 
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Another  cultural  difference  is  that  the  rules  for  appropriate  direction  giving  in 
Emirati  culture  most  certainly  do  not  include  use  of  street  names.  Instead,  street  are 
described  by  indicating  what  is  located  on  them  rather  than  by  name  or  number.  This  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  UK/US  pattern  of  using  street  names  frequently.  It  also 
raises  an  enormous  problem  for  intercultural  communication  in  the  UAE.  If  Emirati 
speakers  do  not  feel  culturally  comfortable  with  the  use  of  street  names,  they  are  left  with 
using  landmarks. 

However,  if  they  are  speaking  with  a foreigner,  the  selection  of  a landmark  also 
becomes  complicated.  The  ethnographic  interviews  revealed  that  the  Emiratis  probably 
view  space  and  place  in  Abu  Dhabi  in  very  social  (rather  than  civic)  terms.  In  other 
words,  salient  landmarks  for  Emirati  speakers  tend  to  have  a lot  to  do  with  Emirati  social 
interaction.  Foreigners  are  very  much  excluded  from  Emirati  social  interaction,  and 
therefore  the  normal  selection  of  a social  landmark  may  seem  inappropriate  for  an 
Emirati  speaker  to  use  with  a foreigner. 

The  implications  of  the  cultural  findings  in  this  study  are  that  we  must  consider 
different  cultural  views  of  space  and  place  when  examining  how  the  interlocking  pieces 
of  intercultural  discourse  fit  together  and  come  to  make  sense  for  the  speaker  and  the 
interlocutor.  The  speech  event  itself  may  have  different  contextual  rules  for  who  can  ask 
directions  and  who  can  give  directions.  Historical  perceptions,  or  “the  way  things  have 
always  been  done,”  may  also  play  a role.  (For  example,  the  fact  that  there  were  no  street 
signs  up  until  recently  means  that  historically  the  role  of  street  names  has  been  limited.) 
Finally,  the  cultural  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  different  direction  giving  strategies  may 
differ  as  well.  If  landmarks  are  perceived  as  being  highly  socially  significant  within  a 
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very  closed  culture,  then  it  obviously  can  become  very  difficult  to  formulate  a reference 
to  a landmark  to  someone  who  is  not  a part  of  that  culture. 

Implications  for  Cognitive  Studies 

Although  the  present  study  has  not  been  done  within  a cognitive  paradigm,  as 
much  of  the  previous  research  on  direction  giving  has  been,  several  findings  of  the  study 
are  relevant  to  cognitive  studies.  First  is  the  issue  of  processing  of  direction  giving  while 
speaking  in  a second  language.  The  findings  in  this  study  have  indicated  that  one  of  the 
problems  that  second  language  speakers  may  have  in  giving  directions  in  L2  English  is 
that  they  are  trying  to  do  two  difficult  cognitive  tasks  at  one  time.  They  are  attempting  to 
construct  a mental  map  of  an  area,  including  the  selection  of  salient  landmarks,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  trying  to  process  the  direction  giving  sequence  in  a second 
language.  As  most  LI  speakers  will  agree,  the  formulation  of  a mental  map  and 
processing  of  directions  within  a first  language  is  considered  to  be  quite  a difficult  task, 
and  one  that  many  speakers  are  not  successful  in  doing.  Even  during  the  collection  of  the 
LI  English  data  for  the  present  study,  participants  would  often  begin  by  saying  something 
like,  “I’m  not  very  good  at  this”  or  “I’m  terrible  at  giving  directions.”  When  the 
difficulty  of  formulating  directions  into  a second,  unfamiliar  language  is  added  to  the 
equation,  the  cognitive  processing  load  could  be  a very  heavy  one  indeed.  It  could  be 
that  many  of  the  inaccuracies  that  are  found  in  the  L2  data  are  due  to  this  substantial 
processing  load,  not  because  of  inability  in  L2  but  rather  due  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
the  task  itself  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  speaking  in  a second  language.  A future  line 
of  inquiry  for  this  kind  of  research  could  involve  the  processing  of  direction  giving  in 
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bilinguals  of  varying  L2  language  proficiency,  possibly  looking  at  time  of  processing  and 
accuracy  of  directions. 

Limitations  of  Study 

One  of  the  limitations  of  this  study  has  been  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  Arabic  on 
the  part  of  the  researcher.  Arabic  analysis  was  done  through  glosses  with  the  aid  of  some 
very  competent  native  speakers  of  Arabic,  but  the  study  would  have  benefited  from  more 
insight  into  the  nature  of  Arabic  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  herself.  Another  area  of 
limitation  was  the  counting  of  success  and  failure  in  the  three  sets  of  data.  Success  or 
failure  was  determined  only  by  the  researcher,  with  questionable  sequences  being 
referred  to  another  former  resident  of  Abu  Dhabi.  I also  drove  along  routes  within  the 
direction  giving  sequences  that  were  unclear  to  determine  their  accuracy  before  leaving 
Abu  Dhabi.  However,  the  study  might  have  been  more  effective  had  the  success/failure 
rate  been  determined  by  a panel  of  readers  or  listeners  actually  living  in  Abu  Dhabi  at  the 
time.  The  study  was  also  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  sequences  were  collected  by 
native  speakers  of  Arabic  who  were  not  native  to  Abu  Dhabi.  It  would  have  improved 
the  study  to  have  native  speakers  of  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic  collecting  the  Arabic  sequences, 
but  unfortunately  this  was  a practical  impossibility  due  to  reasons  of  social  segregration. 
Finally,  the  study  would  have  been  more  thorough  had  it  included  males  and  females  in 
all  three  data  varieties,  or  only  males  in  all  three  data  varieties.  The  choice  to  include 
females  in  the  LI  UK/British  Isles  data  was  made  for  practical  reasons,  as  it  was  difficult 
to  find  enough  male  speakers  of  LI  UK  English  in  the  setting. 

Final  Remarks 

This  study  has  contributed  to  the  field  of  interlanguage  pragmatics  by  providing  a 
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cross-linguistic  examination  of  a commonly-taught  but  rarely  studied  speech  event,  that 
of  giving  directions.  It  has  added  to  the  knowledge  base  of  interlanguage  pragmatic 
studies  by  examining  authentic  production  of  a speech  event  in  Arabic,  a language  in 
which  pragmatic  development  has  not  often  been  studied,  and  by  examining  the  L2 
English  production  of  native  speakers  of  Arabic.  It  has  also  contributed  to  the  field  by 
providing  a close  look  at  the  social,  cultural,  and  historical  contexts  of  a speech  event  that 
has  been  commonly  assumed  to  be  a “neutral”  one  that  does  not  vary  a great  deal  in  form 
from  language  to  language. 

In  studying  direction  giving  in  L2  English  and  comparing  it  to  baseline  data  in  LI 
UK/British  Isles  English  and  LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic,  several  important  aspects  of 
direction  giving  in  the  L2  English  of  native  Emirati  Arabic  speakers  have  come  to  light. 
The  first  and  most  important  finding  was  that  L2  English  speakers  did  not  use  landmarks 
in  the  same  way  that  native  speakers  of  LI  Arabic  and  LI  English  used  them.  They  used 
fewer  landmarks  per  direction  giving  sequence,  an  effect  that  cannot  be  attributed  to 
language  transfer.  It  is  possible  that  this  effect  was  due  to  either  the  social  context  of 
direction  giving  within  this  study,  or  due  to  transfer  of  training. 

It  was  also  found  that  L2  English  speakers  used  fewer  street  names  per  direction 
giving  sequence,  a finding  that  was  similar  to  LI  Arabic  direction  giving  but  different 
from  the  frequent  use  of  street  names  in  LI  English.  This  finding  could  be  attributed  to 
transfer.  The  ethnographic  interviews  conducted  to  complement  the  study  provided 
further  evidence  that  the  use  of  street  names  is  regarded  as  a foreign  and  uncommon 
strategy  within  LI  Emirati  Gulf  Arabic.  It  was  also  found  that  of  all  the  factors  studied 
that  could  have  affected  direction  giving  in  L2  English,  only  residence  seemed  to  have  an 
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effect  on  being  able  to  successfully  perform  the  speech  event  in  English.  Residents  from 
the  suburban  areas  of  Abu  Dhabi  were  less  likely  to  be  able  to  successfully  give 
directions,  even  to  a suburban  destination,  than  were  residents  of  Abu  Dhabi.  This  could 
possibly  be  attributed  to  differences  in  English  education  in  the  two  areas,  or  it  could  be 
an  effect  of  the  study  itself. 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  data  revealed  that  a light  and  street  counting  strategy 
and  use  of  several  metaphors  that  were  common  to  the  Arabic  data  and  which  also 
appeared  in  many  sequences  of  the  L2  English  data.  It  is  possible  that  the  light  and  street 
counting  strategy  contributed  to  the  overall  tendency  in  the  L2  data  to  be  too  specific  and 
overdeterminate  in  giving  directions.  This  may  have  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
comprehensibility  in  many  of  the  L2  sequences. 

In  addition  to  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  findings,  the  ethnographic 
interviews  also  revealed  some  noteworthy  findings  regarding  the  social  and  historical 
context  of  giving  directions  in  Abu  Dhabi.  The  interviews  showed  that  there  is  little 
historical  context  for  giving  directions  in  a local  context,  and  that  directions  across  a 
distance  are  usually  referred  to  a guide  (or  in  today’s  context,  a taxi  driver).  Emiratis  do 
not  commonly  ask  each  other  for  directions  due  to  social  restrictions.  Street  names  are 
not  usually  used  in  giving  directions,  and  place  formulation  (the  naming  of  a place  and 
surrounding  landmarks)  is  more  common  that  giving  actual  route  directions.  The 
implications  of  this  are  that  researchers  cannot  assume  that  the  socially  appropriate 
context  for  direction  giving  will  be  the  same  across  different  cultures,  and  that  social  and 
historical  factors  can  also  play  a role  in  determining  the  strategies  that  are  used  in  giving 
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The  pedagogical  implications  of  this  study  can  also  contribute  to  the  field  of 
second  language  teaching.  The  most  significant  finding  of  this  study  is  possibly  an  effect 
of  transfer  of  training  from  texts  that  rely  on  intuitive  data  rather  than  authentic  data  as  a 
model  for  direction  giving  (see  Boxer  & Pickering,  1995).  It  is  suggested  that  perhaps 
text  writers  should  rely  on  authentic  data  that  stress  the  integration  of  landmarks  and 
street  names  with  relational  directions  in  English.  In  this  way,  L2  learners  could  avoid 
over-generalizing  the  use  of  relational  directions.  It  is  also  suggested  that  L2  teachers 
conduct  discussions  and  activities  regarding  the  multiple  views  of  urban  places  that  are 
possible  among  different  cultures.  Furthermore,  it  is  suggested  that  the  speech  event  of 
direction  giving  be  taught  in  its  entirety,  and  that  a full  range  of  necessary  verb  forms  be 
taught  along  with  it. 

The  present  study  also  has  implications  for  those  who  study  bilingual  cognitive 
processing.  The  L2  participants  in  this  study  were  asked  to  give  directions,  which  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  a cognitively  demanding  task  by  itself,  and  they  were  asked 
to  do  this  task  in  a second  language.  This  amounted  to  asking  them  to  do  two  demanding 
processing  tasks  at  the  same  time,  which  could  have  resulted  in  more  inaccuracies  and 
thus  a greater  rate  of  failure.  The  effect  of  cognitive  processing  load  on  L2  speech  act 
production  is  a promising  direction  for  future  research. 

This  study  enhances  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  L2  pragmatic  use  and 
pragmatic  transfer,  but  it  also  raises  further  questions.  First,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
effect  of  social  context  on  speech  acts  and  speech  events  that  have  not  commonly  been 
assumed  to  vary  within  different  levels  of  social  interaction.  The  results  of  the  present 
study  indicate  that  even  speech  events  that  appear  to  involve  no  variation  according  to 
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social  context  may  actually  exhibit  subtle  variations  according  to  the  relationship  of  the 
interlocutors.  More  studies  are  needed  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  social  context  on 
direction  giving,  as  well  as  other  speech  events  that  have  previously  been  thought  of  as 
socially  “neutral”.  With  the  present  study,  the  effects  of  social  context  could  be 
examined  independently  from  transfer  of  training  issues  by  using  both  native  speaker  and 
non-native  speaker  interlocutors  when  collecting  L2  English  direction  giving  sequences. 
This  is  one  possible  way  of  teasing  apart  the  effects  of  social  context  as  opposed  to  the 
effects  of  classroom  induction. 

Another  concern  is  that  this  study  concentrated  on  the  L2  pragmatic  production  of 
Emirati  males.  A further  study  including  the  use  of  female  Emirati  L2  English  speakers 
could  add  to  our  knowledge  of  gender  differences  in  direction  giving,  especially  given  the 
gender-segregated  nature  of  Emirati  society.  There  is  also  very  little  known  about  gender 
differences  in  direction  giving  in  other  societies,  including  our  own  (see  Tannen,  1990). 
These  and  other  studies  are  needed  to  guide  our  understanding  of  direction  giving  in  an 
urban  Arab  context,  but  also  to  further  our  understanding  of  LI  and  L2  direction  giving  in 
general. 

This  study  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  learning  how  to  use  a second 
language  in  socially  and  culturally  appropriate  ways.  It  adds  yet  one  more  dimension  to 
our  understanding  of  how  miscommunication  can  take  place  between  native  and  non- 
native speakers  of  a language,  and  to  how  cross-cultural  pragmatic  failure  can  be  avoided 
(see  Thomas,  1983).  The  findings  within  the  present  study  point  out  that  cross-cultural 
miscommunication  due  to  social  and  contextual  variation  can  take  place  even  outside  of 
the  speech  acts  that  are  traditionally  thought  to  vary  according  to  interlocutor.  It  also 
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helps  us  to  understand  that  we  cannot  assume  that  any  speech  act,  no  matter  how 
universal  it  may  seem,  can  be  transferred  wholesale  to  a second  language  without  danger 
of  miscommunication. 

It  is  hoped  that  other  researchers  will  take  up  the  study  of  less  traditional  speech 
acts  as  they  occur  in  L2  contexts.  It  is  not  possible  for  L2  researchers  and  text  writers  to 
assume  that  any  speech  act,  no  matter  how  universal  it  might  appear,  is  easily  and 
straightforwardly  transferred  to  another  language  context.  We  need  to  assume  that  there 
can  be  variation  in  any  kind  of  discourse  production  across  languages,  and  to  understand 
the  source  of  that  variation  by  examining  authentic  speech  production  both  in  LI  and  L2 
discourse.  Only  by  looking  at  this  can  we  truly  understand  the  nature  of  cross-cultural 
pragmatic  use  and  acquisition. 


APPENDIX  A 

LI  UK/BRITISH  ISLES  DATA 


(Sequences  are  in  the  order  that  they  appear  in  the  text) 


B43 

I:  Do  you  know  how  to  get  to  the  British  Club? 

B43:  I do,  yeah 

I:  Ok,  could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  the  British  Club? 

B43:  From  here  to  the  British  Club. . . . ok,  do  you  know  how  to  get  from  here  to  the 
Comiche? 

I:  Yes 

B43:  Yeah,  ok,  so  if  you  go  to  the  Corniche,  and  on  the  Comiche  you  are 
heading.  ..right... 

I:  Uh-huh 

B43:  Ok?  Go  as  far  as  you  can  go  until  you  see  the  Sheraton  Hotel  on  your  left-hand 
side... 

I:  Ok 

B43:  . . don’t  take  the  turning  immediately  after  the  Sheraton.  Go  to  the  traffic  lights 
and  take  the  next  left. 

I:  Ok. 

B43:  Ok?  If  you  carry  on  down  there  until.. you  see  the  fire  station  on  your  right  hand 
side,  turn  right  after  the  fire  station.  Carry  on  down  there  and  just  follow  the  road,  follow 
the  road  as  far  as  you  can  go  and  the  British  Club  is  right  at  the  very  far  end  and  you’re 
actually  going  towards  the  port. . . and  you’ll  see  some  great  big  cranes  and  things,  and  it’s 
right  at  the  end. 

I:  Ok,  great.  Thank  you 

B35 

I:  B35,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s,  big  Spinney’s  supermarket? 
B35:  To  the  big  Spinney’s  in  Khalidiya? 

I:  Yeah,  yes,  uh-huh 

B35:  Right,  ok,  I think  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is  obviously  to  go  out  of  the  main 
entrance  to  the  campus,  so  go  through  the  campus  arch,  turn  right,  go  straight  to  the  end 
of  the  road  until  you  hit,  uh.  Fourth  Street,  so  that’s  the  main  street,  and  you  turn  right. 
You  continue  straight  on,  obviously  there  are  many  ways  to  get  there  but  then  I think  the 
best  is  to  turn  first  left,  and  then. . . you  probably  need  to  turn  first  right,  which  is  on 
Airport  Road.  You  continue  down  Airport  Road,  and  at  Etisalat  you  take  a left,  going 
along  Electra  the  Second 
I:  Ok 
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B35:  . . . and  then  it’s  a little  bit  difficult  because  I don’t  remember  how  many  traffic 
lights  it  is.  Probably  something  like  three  or  four  umm  traffic  lights,  so  you’re  heading 
down  towards  the  Intercontinental  and  Spinney’s  will  be  on  your  right  and  it  is  visible 
from  Khalidiya  Road. 

I:  Ok.  Ok,  great.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

B22 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s?  Big  Spinney’s? 

B22:  The  big  Spinney’s,  right,  ok,  Carrie.  From  here  to  Spinney’s.  Not  very  good  from 
here  to  Spinney’s.  Uhmmm,  first  of  all  you  come  out  of  the  Comiche,  so  you  come 
out. . . out  from  the  college. . . and. . . from  here  from  the  college?  The  actual  college  itself? 
I:  Yeah.  Yeah. 

B22:  Ok,  so  you  come  out  of  the  college,  go  out  of  the  main  gate  we  come  in  through, 
take  a right,  and  then  just  continue  until  you  hit. . .well,  I only  know  the  roads  by 
numbers,  so  number  six.  No,  it’s  not  number  six,  number  four  (laughs).  I don’t  know! 
Anyway,  you  go  down  there  and  continue  all  the  way  down  to  the  end  to  the  Comiche. 
And  you’ll  know  when  you  hit  the  Comiche  because  you’ve  got  the  sea  in  front  of  you. 
And  then  take  a left  and  go  all  the  way  along  until  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  buildings, 
and  you  can  see  a little  island  over  to  your  right.  At  the  end  of  the  buildings  there’s  the 
old  Women’s  College  on  your  left,  but. . .you  need  to  go  up  beyond  that  to  the  traffic 
lights  where  you  can  take  a right  to  the  junction.  I don’t  know  this  is  maybe  a few 
kilometers  along.  And  then  you  would  do  in  fact  a u-tum  to  the  left,  and  then  go  back  on 
yourself,  take  the  first  right  and  Spinney’s  should  be  there,  and  if  it’s  not  there  it  will  be 
somewhere  in  the  near  vicinity. 

I:  Ok  (laughing) 

B46 

I:  Just  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s. 

B46:  Which  Spinney’s? 

I:  Big  Spinney’s,  in  Khalidiya. . . (long  silence). . . if  you  don’t  like  that  one,  I’ll  choose 
another  one 

B46.  (laughing)  From  here,  from  the  women’s  college?  Ok,  what  happens  if  you  don’t 
know  the  name  of  any  roads? 

I:  It’s  ok,  just  whatever. . . whatever  way  you  can. 

B46:  Let  me  try  to  think  of  this  one,  now,  first  of  all.  What  would  we  do,  we  go  out  the 
main  gate  here,  I’ve  got  to  get  my  head  where  it  actually  is.  Go  out  the  main  gate  here 
I:  Ok 

B46:  ...  and  then  you  go  through  one  set  of  traffic  lights,  past  Madinat  Zayed,  and  at  that 
set  of  traffic  lights  turn  left. . . and  keep  on  going  up  past  Etisalat  Street  through  about 
four  more  sets  of  traffic  lights. . . and  you  go  past  the  old  Women’s  College  is  what 
happens,  and  after  that  we’re  taking  a right  turn. 

I:  Ok 

B46:  I think  it’s  the  A1  Masoud  garage  or  something  in  this  area,  you  see  that  and  then 
you  turn  left  and  you’re  at  the  Spinney’s,  the  old  Spinney’s,  uh,  the  big  Spinney’s. 

I:  Ok,  great.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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B31 

B31:  Hi,  Carrie.  Good  morning. 

I:  Good  morning. 

B31:  Be  careful  of  the  prices  at  Spinney’s  when  you  go  there!  You  come  from,  you  go 
out  of  the  front  of  the  college  gate,  and  you  go  left,  and  then  you  just  uh  take  a little  turn 
to  the  right,  on  the  slip  road... 

I:  Uh-huh 

B31 : ...  and  then  you  come  out  onto  the  main  road  [unint]  a set  of  traffic  lights. . . 

I:  Ok 

B31:  Go  along  there  and  go  right,  keep  going  through  all  the  traffic  lights  until  you  get 
to.  Khaleej  A1  Arabi  Street... 

I:  Ok 

B3 1 : ...  where  you  do  a filter  right . . . 

I:  uh-huh 

B31 : ...  go  down  uh  I think  it’s  over  one  or  two  sets  of  traffic  lights  and  you  come  to 
Sheikh  Zayed  the  First  Street  and  you’ll  see  Lamcy  Plaza  in  front  of  you. . . 

I:  ok 

B31 : . . .turn,  filter  left  there,  and  it’s  the  second  set  of  traffic  lights  and  you  filter  right 
and  you’ll  see  the  Nissan  garage,  you  go  a bit  further  down  and  you’ll  see  Spinney’s  on 
your  left  and  you  do  a u-tum  and  you  come  into  the  car  park. 

B34 

I:  Ok,  B34,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Marks  and  Spencers? 

B34:  Umm,  yes,  I would,  um,  come  out  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  college  and  turn  right 
(laughing)... 

I:  Ok  (laughing) 

B34:  and  then  I would,  um,  turn  right  again  and  you’ll  go  down  straight  through  one., 

traffic  light  until  (sharp  intake  of  breath). . .until.,  until  you  get  to  Madinat  Zayed. . . 

I:  Ok,  umm-hmm 

B34:  .the  big  new  souq  area,  there  you  can  turn  right.  That  should  take  you  onto 

Electra  Street,  umm... if  you... carry  on  until  Airport  Road,  umm  (slight  laugh)  at  the  end 
of  Electra  Street,  I would  then  have  to  look  which  way... Marks  and  Spencers  is  (trails  off 
into  laughter)  whether  it’s  up  or  down  from  there! 

I:  Ok 

B34:  And  either  on  your  left  or  your  right  on  the  Airport  Road  there. 

Ok,  thanks  a lot. 

B34 

I:  Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s?  Big  Spinney’s  in  Khalidiya? 

B44:  Sure.  Uh,  driving  from  here,  I think  the  best  way  is  to  go  out  on  to  Defense  Road, 
turn  right  on  that,  just  go  straight  down  there  until  you  hit  the  junction  with  Street  Thirty, 
which  is  Khaleej  A1  Arabi.  Turn  right  there,  go  two  junctions,  and  at  the  second  junction 
turn  left,  and  go  on  past  one  junction  and  at  the  next  junction  turn  right  and  it’ll  be  on 
your  left. 

I:  Ok,  ok.  Thank  you  very  much. 

B21 
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I:  B21,  could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s? 

B21:  To  Spinney’s? 

I:  Yeah 

B21:  If  you  go  outside  uhhh  I would  drive  onto  4th  Street.  I would  take  the  first  right.  Go 
down  to  the  traffic  light  at,  the  next  set  of  traffic  lights,  and  turn  left  and  go  straight,  go 
across  the  Airport  Road  and  just  keep  going  straight  until  you. . .1  think  maybe  the  third 
set  of  traffic  lights,  Carrie...  which  is  Khaleej  A1  Arabi  Street.  Turn  right  on  Khaleej  A1 
Arabi  Street,  down  to  the  bottom,  at  the  uh  Lamcy  Plaza. . . 

I:  Uh-huh 

B21:  ...turn left 
I:  Ok 

B21 : ...  and  it’s  the  second  set  of  traffic  lights. . turn  right 
I:  Ok 

B2I:  Uh-huh,  drive  down  to  the  bottom.  You’ll  see  Spinney’s  on  the  left.  Just  make  a u- 
tum... 

I:  Ok 

B21 : ...  and  you’ll  catch  it 
I:  Ok,  great. 

B38 

I:  Ok,  B38,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  your  house,  please? 

B38:  Right,  from  the  Women’s  College  to  my  house,  well,  there  are  different  ways  of 
doing  it.  The  way  I normally  go  is  onto,  uh,  I don’t  know  the  name  of  the  street  but  it’s 
the  one  parallel  to  Najda  Street,  so  that’d  be  Fourth  Street,  right.  You  go  down  Fourth 
Street  in  the  direction  of  Hamdan  Street.  Umm. . .you  will  cross  um  Electra  Street  and 
keep  going  across  that  and  then  right  at  Hamdan  on  the  right  hand  comer  is  British 
Homestores  shop,  which  is  a good  landmark,  I think  it’s  called  the  Liwa  Centre,  then  you 
turn  right  there  onto  Hamdan.  Umm,  my  house  is  the  next  block  over,  so  you  need  to 
keep  on  going  straight  along  Hamdan  Street.  Umm,  you’ll  pass  the  Crown  Plaza  Hotel 
on  your  right  hand  side,  and  Jumbo  Electronics.  There’s  a,  you’ll  cross  the  next  street, 
then,  .you’re  getting  very  close  to  my  house  now.  If  you  look  on  the  right  you’ll  see 
Emirates  General  Market,  and  that’s  the  building  where  I live. 

I:  Ok 

B39 

I:  B39,  tell  me,  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s? 

B39:  Ok,  you  come  out  the  front  of  the  college  and  you  go  on  to  1 1th  Street.  Go  straight 
along  1 1th  Street,  over  Airport  Road,  over  24S  Street,  over  26th  Street,  and  when  you 
come  to  30th  Street  [unint]  30th  Street,  you  take  a right 
I:  Ok 

B39:  You  take  that  right  turn,  you  go  straight  down  until  you  get  to  Lamcy  Plaza,  there’s 
a junction  there  at  Lamcy  Plaza.  At  Lamcy  Plaza,  the  junction  at  Lamcy  Plaza,  you  turn 
left,  and  go  through  one  set  of  lights  and  at  the  second  set  of  lights  you  take  a right  turn, 
and  you’ll  find  Spinney’s  on  your  left. 

I:  Ok,  thank  you  very  much. 
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B42 

I:  Could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s? 

B42:  From  here  to  Spinney’s? 

I:  Big  Spinney’s  in  Khalidiya? 

B42:  You  want  me  to,  just  now? 

I:  Yes,  just  like,  from  the  college.  I’m  here  at  the  college  in  my  car  and  I want  to  go  to 
Spinney’s. 

B42:  Ok,  umm. . . do  you  know  Defense  Road? 

I:  Yes 

B42:  So,  you  go  out  onto  Defense  Road. 

I:  Ok 

B42:  Turn  at  the  first  traffic  light,  turn  right 
I:  Ok 

B42:  Go  straight  down  to  the  Comiche 
I:  Uh-huh 

B42:  When  you’re  on  the  Comiche,  make  a left 
I:  Ok 

B42:  Go  down  to  Twenty  . to  Thirty  Second  Street... 

I:  Ok 

B42:  That’s  after,  uh...  it’s  near. ..where  the  old,  where  the  old  Women’s  College  used 
to  be? 

I:  Yeah 

B42:  Ok,  it’s  just  after  that. 

I:  Ok 

B42:  Turn  left... 

I:  Uh-huh 

B42 : ...  umm,  on  Thirty-second  Street . . . 

I:  Ok 

B42:  . . . and  then  take  the  first  right,  just  where  Mothercare  is. . . 

I:  uh-huh 
B42:  ...turn  left 
I:  Ok 

B42:  . . .and  then  take  first  right.  And  at  the  end  of  that  road  you’ll  come  to  a T-junction 
and  you’ll  see  Spinney’s  just  across  the  road. 

I:  Ok,  great,  thank  you. 

B45 

I:  You  know  where  the  British  Club  is,  right? 

B45:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  the  British  Club? 

B45:  I can,  yep.  If  you  come  out  of  the  women’s  college  and  turn  left,  and  then  take  the 
first  right,  turn  right  again,  then  I think  I’d  turn  . right  at  the  slip  roads  by  the  traffic  light, 
traffic  light  so  that  you’re  heading  down,  uh...  what’s  the  name  of  that 
road? . . . uhh(squeaking  intake  of  breath  sound)  Najda,  is  that  Najda  Street,  I think  that’s 
Najda  Street... 

I:  Ok 
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B45:  . . . and  then  right  again  at  the  first  set  of  traffic  lights,  and  follow  that  road  all  the 
way  around  . the  Tourist  Club  area... 

I:  Ok 

B45:  . . . and  then  you’re  gonna  come  against  a T-junction,  which  is  Mina  Road. . . 

I:  Uh-huh 

B45:  . . .turn  right  there  and  turn  right  again  at  the  fire  station,  and  that  takes  you  right 
down  to  the  British  Club. 

I:  Ok,  great.  Ok,  thank  you  very  much. 

B30 

I:  B30, 1 know  you  know  how  to  get  from  here  to  A1  Khubairat  School 
B30:  Yeah,  I do 

I:  and  I don’t  know  how  to  get  there  (laughing)  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  there? 

B30:  All  right.  To  get  from  here  to  A1  Khubairat  School,  you  get  yourself  onto  1 1th 
Street,  which  is  the  one  this  side  of  the  college. . . 

I:  Ok 

B30:  . . .you  know  where  that  is?  You  go  straight  up  to  24th  Street,  so  at  the  junction  of  1 1 
and  24  you  turn  left... 

I:  uh-huh 

B30:  . . . and  you  go  straight  up  24th  Street  until  you  come  to  a fountain. . . 

I:  Ok 

B30:  . . which  is  at  the  junction  of  19  and  24.  When  you  get  to  that  fountain  at  19  and  24, 
you  do  a u-tum,  and  as  they  say  here  you  come  back. . . 

I:  Ok 

B30:  and  you  take  the  first  right,  which  takes  you  along  by  the  evangelical  church. . . 

I:  Uh-huh 

B30:  . .as  you  pass  the  evangelical  church  you  do  another  u-tum  and  Khubairat  is  on 
your  right  hand  side. 

I:  Great. 

B27 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s,  B27? 

B27:  From  here  to  Spinney’s.  Uhh... 

I:  Yeah.  Big  Spinney’s 

B27:  Big  Spinney’s,  Khalidiya.  Go...  out  of  the  college,  turn  right,  go  right  up  the  main 
road,  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  Comiche,  when  you  get  to  the  Comiche  turn  left,  go  right 
along  the  Comiche,  until. . .you  come  to  the  old  college.  You  turn  left  there,  right  again, 
first  right  after  that,  and  at  the  second  set  of  traffic  lights  turn  right  and  you’ll  see  it 
I:  Ok 

B27:  ...hopefully! 

I:  Great! 

B25 

I:  B25,  could  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  here  to  Spinney’s? 

B25:  To  Spinney’s  from  here? 

I:  Yeah,  yeah 
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B25:  Uh... 

I:  Big  Spinney’s 
B25:  Big  Spinney’s. 

I:  Yeah 

B25:  Gotta  think  about  that  one.  Uh,  come  out  the  main,  main  uh  college  gates,  turn  right, 
slow  down  your  car  otherwise  you’re  gonna  hit  the  hump  too  quick,  slow  right  down,  go 
over  the  hump,  then  turn  right,  then  take  the  first  traffic  light  on  the  left,  go  straight  up, 
go  through  some  more  traffic  lights,  keep  going  all  the  way  up,  all  the  way,  all  the  way, 
all  the  way,  don’t  stop,  keep  going,  right,  as  far  as  you  can  until  you  come  to  Street  32  or 
32nd  Street.  Turn  right  there,  go  down,  down  almost. . . as  far  as  Golden  Fish,  but  not 
quite,  turn  left,  go  down  that  road  (laughs)  whatever  it’s  called,  take  another  right,  take 
another  right  after  that,  and  it’s  on  your  left. 

I:  Ok,  great,  thanks. 


APPENDIX  B 
L2  ENGLISH  DATA 


(The  sequences  are  in  the  order  that  they  appear  in  the  text.) 


A22 

I:  Now,  you  live  in  Baniyas,  right...? 

A22:  Yes. 

I:  ...so... do  you  know  where  the  camel  racetrack  is? 

A22:  Camel  race? 

I:  The  camel  racetrack 
A22:  camel  race? 

I:  Isn't  there  a camel  racetrack  near  Baniyas... in  A1  Wathba? 

A22:  In  Baniyas?  In  A1  Wathba. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  the  college  to  the  camel  racetrack? 

A22.  From  the  college.. .uhh 

I:  Can  you  tell  me... do  you  know 

A22:  I know...  I know.... where  we  starting? 

I:  From  the  college. 

A22:  From  the  college 

I:  I'm  here,  in  my  little  car,  and  I want  to  go  see  the  camels!  How  do  I get  there? 

A22:  (laughs)  Ok.... we  go  out  the  college  and  take  the  street,  this  street ... 

I:  Ok. 

A22:  Ok?  and  uhhh light  this 

I:  the  lights? 

A22:  ....lights.  Red,  yellow... 

I:  Oh,  the  traffic  lights. 

A22:  Go  straight ehhh... .traffic  light, I don't  know one,  two  three,  four.. .go  straight 

not  one  traffic  light,  not  two,  not  three... and.,  you,  you  find  two  way,  right  and  left.  You 
turn  right... 

I:  Ok 

A22:  Ok?. ..and  you  make...uh,  what's... 

I:  You  go  under? 

A22:  You  go  under,  ok?  and  you  go  straight  to  Baniyas  Abu  Dhabi  street,  road,  Baniyas 
Abu  Dhabi,  ok?  Go  straaaaight,  straight,  straight,  not  uh...you  find  petrol  station 

Uh-huh 

A22:  ...leave  it,  go  straight  on  and  uh  one..what  this? 

I:  Bridge? 

A22:  You,  you  make  one  bridge,  leave  it,  go  straight.. and  you  leave  two  bridge,  leave  it, 
go  straight... 

I:  Ok 
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...and  third  bridge,  go  up... 

I:  the  third  bridge,  go  up?  Ok. 

A22:  Third  bridge,  go  up  and  ehhh  . go  straight , you  find  a round... a round...? 

I:  A roundabout? 

A22:  ...a  roundabout  and  go  straight  around,  ok?  Go  straaaight...  go  straight,  you  find 
two  round.. one  round,  two  round,  two  round  straight,  third  round  turn  right... 

I:  Ok 

A22:  ...turn  right.  You  can  find. ..find  camel  race...  at  your  left  -hand  left 
I:  On  the  left? 

A22:  On  the  left,  yes. 

I:  Ok 

A22:  Not  ok,  ok! 

I:  Ohhhkay!  Thank  you  very  much. 

A60 

I:  Ok,  Shihab,  now  you,  you  live  in  Baniyas.  do  you  know  where  Mafraq  Hospital  is? 
A60:  Yes. 

I:  If  I’m  here  at  the  college,  and  I must  go  to  Mafraq  Hospital,  can  you  tell  me  how  I can 
drive  from  here  to  Mafraq  Hospital? 

A60:  Yes. 

I:  Ok 

A60:  You  go  here  as  you  go  into  the  street  . A1  Saad.. 

I:  Uh-huh 

A60:  ...opposite  the  college... 

I:  Yes 

A60:  Turn  left... the  signal... 

I:  Umhmm 

A60:  Back  street  same  street... 

I:  Uh-huh 

A60:  . . . and  go  uhhh  go  in  the  Street  Comiche. . . new 

I:  Yes 

A60:  Go. . . I think  three  or  four. . . signature.  After  that  you  uh  left  and  go  inside  this 
(gestures) 

I:  Under 

A60:  Under  the  bridge... 

I:  Uh-huh 

A60:  . . . and  go  under. . . over  the  bridge  A1  Maqta. . . 

I:  Uh-huh,  ok 

A60:  . . . and  go.. front  of.. you  tired,  or  you  say  tired  drive,  you  forget  these  street,  go  go, 
go. . . and  you  after  Kentucky  petrol  Kentucky. 

I:  After  Kentucky  there’s  a petrol  station,  umm-hmm 

A60:  On  the  right,  yes. . .on  the  first  right,  no,  second  go,  and. . inside,  go  inside,  and 
straight,  and  go  in  street,  and  when  you  see  first. . .? 

I:  Turn? 

A60:  Left,  go,  when  you  see  right,  go. . ahead  . straight,  when  you  see  left,  go. . Mafraq 
in  front  of  you. 


I:  Ok  (laughs) 

A60:  Very  long! 

I:  Thank  you  very  much,  Shihab. 
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A59 

I:  Do  you  know  where  the  women's  college  is  in  Khalidiya? 

A59 : (long  pause) . . . women's  college? 

I:  Abu  Dhabi  Women's  College? 

A59:  College?  Yes,  yes 

I:  If  I'm  here  at  this  college  and  I must  go  to  the  women's  college,  can  you  tell  me  how  to 
go  there? 

A59:  Ahhh. . . .(cough). . go  st. . .here  the  street,  go  straight  on  and  one  signal  uhhh  go 
straight  on,  next  signal  go  straight  g-g-go  straight  on  and  turn  right,  turn  right,  yes,  see 
the  signal,  go  straight  on,  another  signal,  go  straight  on  (whispers  to  himself)  another 
signal  go  straight  on  and  gooo  . . go  left,  and  the  signal  not  go  [unintelligible]  and  go 
right. . .go  straight  on.  Ana  one  signal,  the  next  sig-signal,  go  right.  It's  behind,  behind 
Comiche 
I:  Ok 

A59:  . . . opposite,  opposite  Comiche. 

A27 

I:  Ok,  now,  you  said  that  ..you... that  A1  Zaab  area  is  near  A1  Jazira  Hospital? 

A27:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  the  college  to  A1  Jazira  Hospital? 

A27 : A1  Jazira  Hospital? 

I:  Uh-huh 

A27:  Ok.  I go  out  from  the  college  in  my  car,  and  I get  the  signal  straight.  After  I get 
the  signal  straight,  I stop  to  wait  the  signal  red  and  I complete  to  other  signal.  After  I 
loo...  I find  a roundabout.. 

I:  Ok 

A27:  ...I  will  be  in  roundabout  and  I take  the  left... 

I:  Ok 

A27:  ..and  after  I take  the  left  I will  be  also.  uh  straight  and  I take  suddenly  right... 

I:  Ok 

A27:  ...and  when  I take  right  I ...uhh....I  went  for  two  jump.. jump? 

I:  Uh-huh? 

A27:  ...and  I complete  to  find,  to  find  uh...uh..to  find  a signal  near  supermarket  of 
Shaheen...  there 
I:  Ok 

A27:  ...from  Manasir..I  come  and  I find  Manasir  and  supermarket  is  a right  of  my  hand, 
when  I come.  I take  uh...uh...  right  from  signal  and  I went  in  Zaab.  I went  straaaiiight 
until  I find  it  from  right  of  signal.  I go  in  my  car  right  side,  and  I will  be  straight.  After  I 
will  be  straight  and  I will  be  also  right,  again... 

I:  Ok 
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A27:  ...and  after  I will  be  right  again  I go,  and  I take  uh,  you  know,  I come  ag..  a U-turn 
by  the  signal,  in  my  car  and  uh...I  be  straight  in  in  uh  my  uh  right  side  I will  be  find  the 
hospital. 

I:  Ok,  that's  fine,  A27. 

A15 

I:  Ok,  so  you  live  in  the  A1  Buteen  area,  right? 

A15:  Yes. 

I:  The  Intercontinental  Hotel  is  in  the  A1  Buteen  area,  right? 

A15:  Yes,  mm 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  from  this  college  to  the  Intercontinental  Hotel? 

A15:  Foruhh... 

I:  If  I want  to  drive,  in  my  car,  I want  to  drive  there,  tell  me  how  to  go  there. 

A15:  Sit  uh  the  straight  uh  Karama. 

I:  Uh-huh 

A 1 5 : Uhhh. . . uhhh. . . right  the  straight  Khalifa  bin  Shakhbut 
[Steve  interrupts  for  the  call  to  prayer  break] 

I:  Okay,  so  I go  to  Karama  street,  and  then...? 

A 15:  Right  uh  the  straight  uh  Khalifa  bin  Shakhbut 
I:  Ok 

A15:  ...the  street... left... the  straight  . A1  Khalifa... uhh... right  the  street  A1  Buteen 
I:  Right  on  A1  Buteen  Street?  Ok. 

A 1 5 : And  left  the  street . . . uhhh . street . . . uh . . . Manasir 
I:  Ummhmm 

A15:  ...ehhh?  The  street  right... the... street... Zaab 
I:  Ok,  the  street  is  Zaab? 

A15:  Uh-huh 

I:  the  Zaab  Area? 

A15:  Uhhh... only! 

I:  Ok.... ok,  thank  you  very  much. 

A 15:  Ok,  teacher. 

A32 

I:  Ok.  Ayman,  do  you  know  where  Etisalat  is,  big  Etisalat? 

A32:  Uh,  yes.  When  you  uh  go  out  to  college.. 

I:  Uh-huh 

A32:  tu..uh...go  straight  on.  When  you  uh  see  traffic,  uh  traffic  street,  turn  right  and  go 
straight  on.  After...  uh  go  straight  on,  when  you  see  uh..  the  cross  traffic  street,  after  this 
go  straight  on,  after  cross... over.. bri. . over  cross... 

I:  Uh-huh 

A32:  ...go  straight  on.  Go  straight  on,  after  two  traffic  street,  after  this  turn  right,  uh, 
turn  left  and  uh  go  straight  on.  You  see..uh  A1  Jawazat  Street.  Turn  right  and  go  straight 
on..uh..uhh.  you  see  uh  Etisalat,  uh  go  straight  on  in  al... Airport  Street.. 

I:  On  Airport  Street? 

A32:  Yes.  You  will  see  Etisalat. 

I:  Ok,  ok.  Ok,  Ayman,  thank  you. 
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A94 

I:  Ok,  so,  you  live  in  Baniyas,  right? 

A94:  Yes. 

I:  Do  you  know  where  Mafraq  Hospital  is? 

A94:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  go  to  Mafraq  Hospital?  I’m  in  my  car  here  at  the  college  and  I 
want  to  go  to  Mafraq  Hospital.  How  do  I go? 

A94:  Out  to  the  college,  after  go,  go  straight  on  and  turn  uhhh  turn  uhh  right,  turn  right 
and  third  left  turn  uhhh  left,  after  go  straight  on  and  the  ...  go  straight  on  after 
uh. . . straight  on. . go  straight  on,  after  uh  uh,  go  left. 

I:  Ok... ok  ... ok.  Uh,  do  you  know  where  A1  Falah  Plaza  is? 

A94:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  go  to  A1  Falah  Plaza? 

A94:  Uh,  after  out  to  college,  go  to  straight  on,  one,  two,  th-  uh  four,  third,  uh  four  light, 
go  straight. 

I:  Ok,  thank  you  very  much. 

A65 

I:  You  said  that  you  work  in  Mussafah  at  Adnoc? 

A65:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  go  from  this  college  to  Adnoc  in  Mussafah? 

A65:  Ok,  uhhh  you  enter.. yeah,  yeah... you  enter  in  Higher  College,  ok?  Go  to  street 
Muroor,  Muroor  street,  go  to... street?  Ok,  after  two,  two,  what? 

I:  Uh,  lights? 

A65:  L-l-l-lights,  t-two  lights,  turn  right  [interruption  from  faculty  member]  ok,  after  t- 
tum  right,  go  to  the  uh,  go  to  street,  street,  street,  yeah,  yeah  you  see  maybe  four  light, 
after  turn  left  and  go  to  street.  Go  to  street  uh  maybe  uh,  uh  12  k-  kilometers,  after 
the. . right,  you  see  Might,  ok,  and  go  right,  you  see  three  what  this? 

I:  Roundabout? 

A65:  R-r-roundabout,  three  roundabout,  and  you  can  see  Adnoc. 

I:  Ok,  thank  you  very  much,  ok. 

A2 

I:  Now... you  said  you  work  as  a police  officer  in  Mussafah,  right? 

A2:  Yeah,  CID 

I:  Can  you  give  me  directions....  to  your  of... your  work  in  Mussafah?  If  I needed  to  find 

the  CID  office  in  Mussafah 

A2:  Everywhere  you  will  find  it... everywhere  you  will 

I:  (to  interrupting  A2):  Good  morning... we're  not  ready  yet,  please,  ok? 

Tell  me  how  to  get  from  the  college  to  your  office  in  Mussafah. 

A2:  When  I finish  college,  I go  to  my  room  here.  . . at  four  o'clock,  sometime  at  four- 
thirty,  five  , six,  I go  to  my  work  to  ten  o'clock  in  night 

I:  Uhmm-hmm..tell  me  how,  the  directions,  if  I am  driving  and  I want  to  find  your  office 
in  Mussafah... 

A2:  Uhhh  (represents  understanding) 
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I:  ...how  do  I get  there  from  this  college? 

A2:  From  this  college? 

I:  Uh-huh 

A2:  I go. ..you  know  ...uh..Salam  Street?  This  one?  I go  straight  on.  I will  found  the 
bridge.  There  is..uh..  I see  ..a  board  Mussafah,  I turn  right.  After  there  is..uh..  signal.. 

No,  not  first  signal,  second  signal. ..I  turn  right.. after  second  signal,  not  the  first,  the 
second,  uh..right...  I think  it's  called  (spoken  to  himself  in  a whisper)... I turn  right,  after  I 
see  my  uh,  my  uh,  the  uh,  the  office. 

I:  Is  your  office  on  the  left  side  of  the  street  or  the  right  side? 

A2:  On  the.... right  side 

I:  On  the  right  side,  ok.  Ok,  well  Abdulla,  that's  all.  Thank  you  very  much.  O k? 

A2:  You  are  welcome. 

A21 

I:  Now,  you  said  that  you  live  in  the  A1  Manasir  area,  near  the  French  Embassy? 

A21:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  the  French  Embassy? 

A21:  From....? 

I:  If  I'm  here  at  the  college,  how  do  I get  to  the  French  Embassy? 

A21:  You  uh  you  have  to  go  straight  from  the  police  department. 

I:  Ok,  the  one  up  here  where  they  have  the  fire  engines? 

A21:  Yes,  next  to  the  fire  engines. 

I:  Ok 

A21:  And  uhh....then  you  have  to  go  right  and  go  straight  and  then  the  traffic  light,  the 
first  traffic  light  you  must  go  left... 

I:  Ok 

A21:  ...and  then  you  will. ..the  Franch  Embassy  will  be  . will  be  in  your  right  hand 
I:  It  will  be  on  the  right  hand  side? 

A21:  Yes 

I:  Ok.  The  same  road  as  Chouiefat? 

A21:  No,  no,  not  Chouiefat. 

I:  No? 

A21:  No,  not  Chouiefat.  Chouiefat  is,  I think,  there  in  the.. left. 

I:  Ok.  Ok,  well,  thank  you  very  much. 

A37 

I:  Ok,  so  you  live  in  Baniyas,  right? 

A37:  Yes. 

I:  Do  you  know  where  Ma-  Mafraq  Hospital  is? 

A37:  Yes. 

I:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  go  from  this  college  to  Mafraq  Hospital? 

A37:  Why?  It's  near  my  house! 

I:  It's  near  your  house?  Ok! 

A37:  Ok,  uh...when  you  sta-start  from  uh,  from  uh.  Traffic  Raod,  it's  uh,  it's  front,  it's  of 
college?  You  ..you.. .you  come  back  to. ..go  straight  on  to  the.  go  straight  on,  you  will  see, 
you,  you  will  see... go  straight  on  you  will  see  on  your  right  hand,  uh,  cro-crossover? 
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I:  Uh-huh 

A37:  And  uh  . go  straight  on... it's  a homing  time,  but  ok... go  straight  on,  go... ah  approx 

three  kilometers  you  will  see.. you  will  end  of  Abu  Dhabi,  you  will...  on  a 

brid-ege... 

I:  The  bridge. ..ok 

A37:  When  you  cross  the  brid-ege,  you  will  in  Baniyas.  it's  fi-  start  in  Baniyas.  On  your 
right  hand,  police  station... you  will  go  on... go  straight  on... go  straight  on...uh,  uh  . you 
will  see,  you  will  see  uh,  uh  petrol  station  in  your  right  . .and  go  straight  on.,  approx 
[sticks]  four  kilometer,  you  will  see  board,  on  your  right,  Maffaq  Hospital.  Yes.  .. 
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